The Tree of Heaven 


The tormented branches of the lofty Tree of Heaven cast their shadow 
about the house in Mornington Gardens where Mark Dolmen lived. 
In some ways this fine and uncommon tree is a symbol of events in 
Mr. Raymond's story. 1 1^ long roots, more than a century old, threaten 
to strike at the foundations of his home. 

As the story opens, Mark, a distinguished surgeon, is about to 
become the first Labour mayor in the Borough of Keys, pis home, with 
its pretentious Victorian facade, stands out, newly decorated, from 
all the others in a grey decaying street. He has refused to leave the 
home of his childhood, and in it he lives with his schoolboy son, while 
next door, in the twin house, also his property, live a well-loved niece 
and her mother — ^soon to be his mayoress. 

His life has been fairly happy and successful so far, its one great 
sorrow the death long ago of his young wife. He has remained faithful 
to her memory, except once when he brought home for the night 
Desiderata, an Italian prostitute. And now, a year later, he meets her 
again and, as before, brings her home. 

This starts the chain disaster — an unexpected death, a guilty 
burial, the appearance of a sinister figure who knows enough to 
blackmail, a murder — and thereafter the enduiing remorse, the 
hidden attempts at reparation, the fee r. 

Two years, three years, pass ; all sec.ns safe ; fear is forgotten -when 
a shattering threat falls from the most unexpected quarter, his own 
Borough Council of which he is still the mayor. The nature of this 
threat and its issue are the climax of the story 
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Author’s Note 


The Borough of Keys has no existence outside the covers of this 
story. It is conceived as a twenty-ninth metropolitan borough 
lying on the extreme west of the true twenty-eight which filled 
the metropohtan area round the City of London until they all 
disappeared as independent authorities m the great meigings . 

The period of the story can be understood as beginning some 
SIX or seven years before this general merger 

E. R. 
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1. The Count 


It happened in the Borough of Keys. Keys lies to the west of the 
old metropolitan boroughs of London, so far west that its pbstal 
district is numbered West 24. I’hat its charter as a borough 
should date back to 190T is, on the face of it, surprising since so 
much of it is red-brick villas, street after street of them; and this 
suggests a dormitory suburb for daily travellers to London. 
But, islanded in the heart of Keys, there are high old grey 
Victorian houses, ornate and pompous once, but mostly worn, 
decayed and crumbling now. They speak of a prosperous Keys a 
hundred years ago; and it is with one of these old time-deserted 
houses, as it stood till yesterday, that we shall have to deal. 

The Town Hall of the borough looks only recent. Built just 
before the Second Great War as a successor to the old Vestry 
Hall, it is a square st'*el-framed pile faced with white stone and 
ornamented with Doric columns along its stylobate. This im- 
posing temple — 1 had almost called it this big w'hitc mausoleum 
— ^fronts the Keys High Road where the tiaffic roars all day 
towards or homeward from London. 

A morning in May, only a few years ago, in a long avenue by 
the side of the Town Hall the cars stood parked, bumper to 
bumper, under a march of municipal trees as far as eyes could 
see. It was as if a mayoral levee or ball was taking place in the 
Town Hall, but ten in the morning was hardly the hour for a 
party. None the less, people on the pavements, hurrying about 
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their morning business, heard a blend of many voices up there 
in the Assembly Hall on the first fioor. A serious occasion it 
seemed, because young men stood in the vestibule, checking 
passes and resisting frivolous entry. And not only this: most 
oddly, and with the aid of a large, benevolent policeman, they 
were resisting any exit from the building. 

There were, in fact, a great many people in the Assembly 
Hall upstairs, and many of them were seated at long parallel 
tables, just as at a banquet, while others sat at a ‘Head Table’ 
crossing the tops of these parallel tables. Others were walking 
along the lanes between the tables and peering over the shoulders 
of those seated there. Yet others sat on chairs along the walls, 
under colourful portraits of honoured but forgotten mayors. 
One is tempted to say that the great room this morning was a 
flower-garden because nearly all the people sitting along the 
walls or walking between the tables were wearing rosettes, 
green, red, and blue rosettes; and not small rosettes, either; 
most were as big as dahlias or chrysanthemums ; and some of the 
more enthusiastic rivalled the sunflowers. 

This was not a party; it was a Count. Yesterday saw the poll- 
ing for a new Borough Council; today they were counting the 
votes. Those at the long parallel tables were the ‘counting 
assistants’, sitting in teams with their captains in the midst of 
them, all bowed over the ballot papers; those along the top 
table were the Town Clerk, presiding as Returning Officer, with 
his deputy and other departmental officers left and right of him. 
The people behind their rosettes, whether walking about or 
seated like wallflowers, were the candidates for the borough’s 
six wards, their ‘spouses’ (whom the Law allows in on such 
occasions), their agents, and their party executives. Blue rosettes 
embellished the Tories, red the Socialists, green the Liberals; and 
blue, red and green went floating behind the counting tables as 
their wearers studied how the count was going: who was ahead, 
who lagged, who’d ‘got it in the bag’ and who ‘hadn’t a hope’. 

Of all these scrutineers none was more conspicuous than Mark 
Dolmen, a Labom: member of the old council, seeking re- 
election. Sixty next year, tall, of round and comfortable rather 
than corpulent shape, scrupulously dressed in the black jacket 
and striped trousers of an eminent surgeon, he looked less like a 
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Socialist councillor than (as the wags of Keys liked to say) *one 
of our most senior clergy, a suffragan bishop at least* — though 
what round bishop or portly dean would wear, every day of the 
year as Mark Dolmen did, a red carnation in his button-hole, 
except in June and July when he usually wore a pink rose? 
Perhaps this episcopal appearance was in part suggested by the 
gold-rimmed ‘quizzing glass’ which hung always on black silk 
cord down the front of his breast. Since the neat little gold- 
rimmed eye-glass had a gold handle, it was not too unlike a 
pectoral cross; and in fact Councillor Dolmen sometimes called 
it his pectoral cross. At this moment, bending over one of the 
counters, he had lifted it close to his right eye to study the present 
position of a candidate. A red Labour rosette (instead ol’ a 
carnation) on a breast so prosperous-looking was perhaps some- 
thing of a surprise even in these days. One would have supposed 
a capitalist and high Tory here. 

By his side walked another big man, a square-shouldered 
heavy-built, loosely dressed man, to whom anyone might have 
applied the term ‘burly’, while no one would have thought of 
applying it to the elegant Mark Dolmen. The large red rosette 
sat much more fittingly on his untidy breast, and, in fact. 
Councillor Arthur Lammas was the leader of the Labour 
minority group in the late council. If Councillor Dolmen’s 
features, under his close-cut silver hair, were finely cut and 
suggested distinction, those of Councillor Lammas were brief and 
blunt and rude — as brief and blunt and rude as some of his 
remarks in council. 

The counting table behind which these two large figures 
moved was the one where they were counting tlie votes in the 
Brides Ward. Because, if the Brides Ward fell to Labour this 
time, as many expected, then control of the Council would pass 
from the Tories to the Socialists for the first time in the history of 
Keys. No wonder blue rosettes drifted behind the reds of Mark 
Dolmen and Arthur Lammas, and their wearers peered down at 
the counters’ sheets. 

If the Brides Ward fell . . . 

‘Good enough so far,’ said Arthur Lammas to Mark. ‘Mary 
and Humph are well ahead. Even if only they and Mossy and 
Bill get in, we shall have our majority. A majority of ciic.’ 
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‘Yes, but we could do with all eight seats,’ said Mark, ‘if we’re 
to sit comfortably in control.’ 

^And we’re going to get ’em.’ Arthur Lammas dropped his 
voice because of a blue rosette behind. ‘God, what a jar for the 
bloody Tories. Keys a Socialist borough! Gor! And likewise 
Blimey!’ 

‘Bill Hutch is romping ahead.’ 

‘Yes, yes. The Brides are in the bag, I think; all eight of ’em. 
Gawd’s Love!’ 

‘Arthur, can you believe that those who built the Brides Ward 
houses ever foresaw the day when their tenants would vote 
Labour?’ 

‘No, because they never foresaw that their fine houses’d turn 
into over-crowded and slummy tenements — if you’ll forgive me 
saying so, Mark, dear boy, being as how you live in one of 'em.’ 

‘Go ahead, Arthur. Say what you like.’ 

‘Well, yours may be properly looked after, but it’s the only 
one that is. It always beats me how a blasted plutocrat like you 
can live in an antediluvian place like that.’ 

‘It was my father’s house before me, I was born in it. I’ve 
lived fifty-nine years in it, and I intend to die in it.’ 

‘Your old man built it, didn’t he 

‘Lord, no. fie was only just born when those houses were 
built. He bought it in the eighties when he really began to make 
money.’ 

‘Wonder what he*d have said if he’d lived to sec you a Labour 
councillor.’ 

‘He’d have survived. It was iny mother who’d have turned her 
face to the wall and died.’ 

‘I suppose she had heaps of servants to run that awful great 
place.’ Arthur, sprung from poor parents and a pinched home, 
could still be fascinated by thoughts of wealth. 

‘She had three.’ 

‘How paid 

‘Twenty pounds the cook, twelve the housemaid, six the 
tweeny.’ 

‘Christ!’ said this Labour leader. And then, ‘Gawd!’ 

And Mark endorsed, ‘I agree.’ 

As thfty talked of these things Mark was seeing the house and 
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the long street in which it stood : Mornington Gardens, a straight 
wide road of massive, grey-brick, large-windowed, stucco- 
dressed houses, representing the first advance of money-making 
London into the green fields around the little western village of 
Keys. Proud homes then, pompous and pretentious, but old and 
moribund now. They had a certain loneliness in Keys because 
they had long since been caught up and surrounded by the red- 
brick homes which were lower in roof and got smaller and 
smaller as the decades passed, wealth went farther afield, and the 
pools of household servants drained away. In the long drear 
stretch of Mornington Gardens, Mark was seeing only one house 
well painted and dressed, his own, No. 21, where it stood in 
startling contrast to all ks neighbours at the corner ofMenworthy 
Rise. All these old mansions, so grey and melancholy now, stood 
in the Brides Ward, a polling district carrying this ^ame because 
the Seven Brides Road ran through it, and some sixty acres of it 
were known as the Seven Brides Estate. Why ‘Seven Brides* no 
one knew any more. There were theories to account for the 
strange, haunting words, but no local scholar would swear by 
any of them. Some lost legend lay buried for ever in the name. 

‘Mossy and Bill are well home.’ Arthur, looking down on a 
counter’s sheet, dispersed this vision of Mornington Gardens. 
‘Hurray. God bless the Brides.’ 

Mark put up his quizzing glass and looked down on the same 
sheet. ‘That’s four. If lout ait home and dry it means the other 
four’ll come too.’ 

‘It docs. And it’ll mean we shall have a majority of seven. 
Eight if a Lib. wins in Park Ward, and George Colls looks like 
doing it.’ Arthur slammed a huge Droad palm on Mark’s back. 
‘End of Tory rule in Keys, old cock.’ 

‘I’hanks to the Brides Ward. And chiefly, I’d say, to the 
Mornington Gardens area where I have the honour to live. 
We’ve swamped the red-brick area which is Tory to a man. 
Arthur, we’ve been trying to sedttce the Tories’ brides for a 
dozen years, and w^eVe debauched them at last.’ 

Arthur gave little heed to this witticism. Still looking down on 
the figures, his only answer was, ‘Yes, poor bloody Tories.’ 

A great stirring in the room. Everyone reporting to everyone 
else that the Brides Ward had fallen. Red rosettes hurrying with 
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the news, ‘We’ve won it.’ Blue rosettes deploring to one another, 
‘The Brides has gone.’ Mark looked around at Tory councillors 
to see how they were taking it. 

There walked Major Roper, leader of the Tories, another big 
heavy man but very different from Arthur Lammas. He had a 
small beaked nose which dipped towards a small crisp military 
moustache and the tight straight mouth of a disciplinarian. 
Strange in an old soldier, but he was a waddling man; under the 
accumulating weight of sixty-three years, he went waddling now 
from side to side on large bandy legs in wide billowing trousers. 
‘The heavy father’, Mark called him. 

There, long and thin, and standing alone, was Merlin Evans. 
‘Evans the Echo’ was Mark’s name for Merlin because, wliile he 
never rose in council to offer a speech, he never ceased to murmur 
endorsements from his seat, one or two every minute, such as 
‘Yes, yes’ and ‘I agree with that’ and ‘Hear, hear’ and ‘No, of 
course not; no, no.’ Sometimes he even finished the last words of 
a speaker before the orator could encompass them himself, so 
remarkable an echo was he, able to lepeat sounds even before 
they occurred. 

And there, wandering around was James O’Donogbue, a little 
Irish dandy, in a pale brown neat-waisted suit, with a pale 
brown bow-tie, shirt, handkerchief and socks — all pale brown to 
accompany his sandy hair. Mark usually addressed him as 
‘Shamus’ rather than ‘James’, holding that so decorative a little 
person deserved the more decorative and exotic name. Not a 
doubt about his election as one of the eight councillors for the 
North Ward. Put up a tailor’s dummy as Tory candidate in the 
well-to-do North Ward and it’d be elected with a handsome 
majority. At least, so said the Opposition 

Sealed under the picture of Sir Torrens Hawkhurst, famous 
and now forgotten mayor, was Mrs. Pearl Runciman, the 
Rector’s wife and another candidate for the North Ward. ‘Our 
Pearl,’ Mark used to say, ‘is a very large pearl indeed and a 
damned vigorous one. Pearl sees no reason at all why she 
shouldn’t fight strenuously for the Conservatives and so guide 
the souls of her husband’s cure into the ways of truth. Father 
Rimciman sees several reasons why she shouldn’t, but they don’t 
impress^ier. With our Pearl a duty is a duty.’ Most of the other 
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Tories seemed merry enough, probably because they’d come 
into the hall fearing the loss of the Brides Ward and partly 
resigned to it. Only Pearl Runciman sat disconsolate and in- 
drawn, her mouth tight, as if she were angry that so many of her 
husband’s flock should have scampered away from her shepherd- 
ing. 

Half-past eleven. ‘Park’s finished,’ said Arthur. ‘One Lib. in. 
George Colls. First time in history. He’s kicked out Tom 
Houser.’ 

‘How’s Old Common going? Am I being kicked out?’ 

‘Don’t be daft, Mark. Old Common’s never kicked out a 
Labour boy yet. You’re safe as houses, Mr. Mayor.’ 

^What did you sav then?* 

‘I said you’re quite safe, Mr. Mayor.’ 

‘For Grod’s sake don’t start calling me Mr. Mayqf before I’m 
even elected. It’s as unlucky as to call a girl Mrs. Smith before 
she’s married Smith.’ 

‘That’s bilge. You’ve got Smith in your pocket. The borough’s 
yours. What’s it feel like, Mr. Mayor ?’ 

‘What I’m chiefly feeling is XhzXyou ought to be mayor.’ 

‘No, no, Mark, old boy. We’ve all decided who’s going to be 
the first Labour mayor of Keys, No arguing.’ 

‘But you’ve been on the Council far longer than any of us.’ 

‘Thirty-odd years.’ 

‘Just so.’ 

‘Just so, and cut it out. We’re not fools and we know we’re 
lucky to have you for mayor. You’re a great scholar — ’ 

‘On the contrary, a very small one.’ 

‘Well, anyhow, you’re a famous surgeon, known all over the 
country — ’ 

‘And that’s another gross exaggeration — ’ 

‘ — ^while I’m only a thoroughly mediocre chap. Just a common 
craftsman — ’ 

‘So’m I—’ 

‘Before I started up on my own in the jobbing builder’s line — 
and my first office, I may tell you, was my little parlour in 
Hobman Street — I was just a carp)enter, joiner, plumber, gas- 
fitter and drain-layer, all rolled into one.’ 

‘Which is an excellent description of a surgeon.’ 
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‘Oh, wash it out, Mark. We want you for the window. Tou're 
going to make the headlines. Nobody’d want to write a line 
about me. We reckon it’s good for the Party all over the country 
that people should see weVe plenty of distinguished and out- 
and-out gentlemen on our side.* 

‘Out-and-out gentlemen ! It’s only the other day that surgeons 
were hack assistants to the local bari>er. And hack’s probably 
the right word.’ 

‘I’m not talking about the other day. I’m talking about Now. 
You’re a big name. And, what’s more, you’re far and away our 
best and wittiest speaker. God, I always envy the superb ease with 
which you speak. For my part I can only sit and gape at it.’ 

Ease. Superb ease. So little our best friends know of us, 
thought Mark. Who in the Council knew that this apparent ease 
and fluency and impromptu phrasing, this instant readiness with 
the aptest word, were all an act; who knew that his major 
speeches were written out word for word at home, then learned 
by heart, and rehearsed night after night, or that sometimes they 
were delivered with every grace of pause and pitch and tempo, 
but with a nervous heart thumping in its private place; who 
knew that after this hidden distress he had to comfort himself 
with memories of Lister who was nervous on public platforms till 
the end ? A little of this he might admit to some, but only a little 
of it, and even that little to only a few, so precious a possession 
was his fame as a speaker. Let him alone know that his art, fine 
as it might be, was the art of an actor, not of an orator. 

‘I’d much rather you were mayor, Arthur. Or Ronnie Scott,’ 
(And what liars wc all are. Here am I, acting a modest recoil 
from the honour, and all the time I’m tingling with pleasure at 
the thought of being the first Labour mayor of a Tory citadel, 
and having my name published abroad — which will be a nice 
comfortable advertisement for Maik Dolmen, the well-known 
surgeon in Queen Anne Street. Yea, all men are certainly liars, 
as the sparks fly upward.) ‘I’ve a horrible feeling I shall make 
every kind of blunder in the job.’ (But did one really mean this? 
One did not.) 

‘Well, we’re all allowed a few mistakes in our jobs.’ 

‘Yes, but when surgeons make a bad mistake, it’s quickly put 
under giound, and it’s relatives put an ornamental stone over it. I 
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take it there’s no such easy disposal of a mayoral blunder. And, 
my God, Arthur, a first Labour mayor ought to shine, not 
blunder.’ 

‘Shine you will, cock. That’s a cert.’ 

‘Permit me to doubt.’ He left Arthur’s side, ostensibly to go 
and talk with Elsie Faber sitting wearily by the wall after making 
sure of her failure in a Tory ward; but really with a view to 
leaving her quickly and visiting the table where they were 
counting the Old Common votes. ‘Well, Elsie, where are you 
going to be ?’ he asked. 

‘Somewhere at the bottom of the poll, Mark.’ 

‘Well, never mind, my dear. You’ve flown the flag for us. We 
all owe a lot to you vj|io fight without a hope. For us in Old 
Common it’s just a walk-over. We have all the luck.’ 

‘The Brides did well.’ 

‘Yes . . . yes. . . .’ And so to the Old Common *lable. Here, 
looking through his little gold-rimmed glass over a counter’s 
shoulder, he saw that the votes after his name were lagging 
behind those given to Jack Freece and Sarah Bonnell. This was a 
stab of disappointment, a secret humiliation, not that there was 
any chance of his being thrown out, but that in the last two 
elections he had topped the poll wheieas now he looked like 
lying third. A sick fall of the heart. Hide it. Go and sit quietly by 
Sarah. ‘You’re doing well, Sarah dear.’ ‘You too, Mark.’ ‘Not 
too bad, Sarah. Enough. Enough. It will serve.’ 

He did not sit long with Sarah, for a rustling everywhere, and a 
gravitation of many towards the Town Clerk’s seat, showed that 
the counting was completed, the fuh results in. The Town Clerk, 
after a discussion with the candidates’ agents, would lise and 
proclaim the results. Silence gathered around him, and at last he 
rose. A small man with humour about his eyes and lips, he kept 
the crucial Brides result till the end. In the other five wards the 
situation was as before, except for the election of George Colls, a 
sole Liberal, which was greeted with clapping and cheering, 
some really joyous, most merely humorous. 

But now the Brides Ward. Last election two seats had fallen to 
Labour. This time? 

All eight seats. 

A roar of triumph from the red rosettes, a clapjiing that 
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endured a whole minute and then rose even louder for a second 
spell; a slapping of the backs of all eight winners; Ronnie Scott 
coming excitedly to Mark’s side. ‘Don’t we sing the Red Flag, 
Mark?’ ‘God’s pity, no! Got to use some tact now. Arthur, get 
going. This is your moment. Be pleasant to them all, and es- 
pecially the Tories. It’s definitely not their hour. Go on, Leader 
of the majority party.* 

‘Okay, Mr. Mayor.* And Arthur Lammas raised a hand to 
stem the applause, a gesture which only stirred up more 
applause for him. When he could speak he expressed, as custom 
demanded, his thanks to the Returning Officer, to all the count- 
ing assistants who had counted so excellently, to his opponents 
who’d served the borough for such long years and earned (he 
hoped) an equally long rest, and lastly — as duty did not demand 
— to the voters who had voted so sensibly. 

Major Roper, the Tories’ heavy father perhaps, but a good 
losec, and a sportsman whose tight, grim, military lips could 
smile at once grimly and pleasingly, waddled bear-like up to 
Arthur’s side and followed him with a generous speech. ‘I’m sure 
that the Labour group in the Council, now that they will have to 
bear the burden of control will, under the able leadership of our 
friend. Councillor Lammas, learn wisdom and display a sense of 
responsibility which perhaps has not been too evident in the 
past — ’ laughing ‘Grrr, g'rrr^s . . . /’ from the Labour group — ‘and 
I’m confident that Councillor Dolmen will make a very fine 
mayor for the short time he will occupy that office.’ 

‘Hear, hearT and ‘Not so short, cock* from Arthur. 

George Colls, the single Liberal, got an amused, satiric, but 
friendly cheer as he declared he was the first swallow of a Liberal 
summer, a dove to the ark, and various other things that fore- 
shadowed a Liberal salvation for Keys. 

Speeches done, Mark walked to the telephone in a neighbour- 
ing room that he might tell his sister the result. He walked with a 
studied slowness because he was feeling more plesisure than he 
cared to show. Mayor. . . . First citizen. . . . But the telephone was 
in the enthusiastic control of Stanley Mace, the Chief Reporter of 
the K^s and Hadleigh News, who was briskly reporting a sensation 
to the Exchange Telegraph, the Press Association and the 
LondoDi^vening papers. ‘Copy. . . . Wait for the copy, typist 
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Mace of Keys. . . . Keys election. Catch line “Labour Landslide”. 
Labour wins Keys Tory stronghold for fifty years, comma . . . 
Keys Council dramatically swings over to Labour in borough 
election stop. Tories lose nine seats all told par [paragraph]. In 
his speech Councillor Arthur Lammas leader of the Labour 
party <*aid quotes This is a great day for us we have been gaining 
ground in the last three elections and now at last we have brought 
tiie mighty Tory party to its knees close quotes. It is thought that 
Councillor Mark Dolmen, the well-known surgeon of Harley 
Street — mistake — not Harley Street Queen Anne Street — 
Councillor Dolmen is here at my side — it is thought he will be 
the first Labour mayor in the history of Keys.* 
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2. The House 


Councillor Mark Dolmen walked homeward with little Jamie 
O’Donoghue (‘Shamus’) at his side. Jamie as he walked swung 
between two fingers an ivory-topped malacca cane whose coffee- 
brown sheen matched happily with his pale-brown suit and with 
his curly-brimmcd brown bowler hat, which now crowned all. 
Mark, whose black Homburg hat was at least eight inches above 
little Jamie’s bowler, carried his rolled umbrella on his shoulder, 
like a gun at the slope. This had lately become a habit of his, 
unconscious at first, but often conscious now. Nowadays when he 
realized it was upon his shoulder he might leave it there because 
he was not unwilling to have a faint reputation for eccentricity in 
Keys. To have one’s little eccentricities spoken of with laughter 
was half-way to being loved. One loved those that amused one. 
So, walking with Jamie now, he left the umbrella at the slope. 

Mayor-elect. Such was the secret glow in his heart that it 
almost prevented him from hearing Jamie’s chatter. But he said 
‘Yes’ and ‘No’ and ‘Yes, I agree’ — rather like Evans the Echo in 
council — ^because he was fond of Jamie and couldn’t hurt him. 
‘Who could feel other than friendly,’ he would ask, ‘to anything 
so small and ornamental as Shamus ?’ 

Now they were entering the first streets of the Seven Brides 
Estate, and Mark looked up at windows as they went by. ‘Neither 
your constituents or mine, Shamus, but God bless them all, 
even those who still voted for your boys and girls.’ 
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‘Anyone could guess, Mark, that your Mornington Gardens 
area’d go Labour at last. The whole district’s gone to pieces. But 
will you tell me again,’ demanded Jamie, swinging between 
ringed fingers the fine malacca cane, which suggested his need of 
elegant surroundings, ‘how you still manage to live there.’ 

‘Hume of my childhood, Shamus. Laden with memories.* 

‘Yes, but Mornington Gardens is surely the dreariest road in 
the borough.’ 

‘Undoubtedly.’ 

‘My father always says’ — Jamie still lived with his parents at 
forty- -‘that the whole Mornington area is like one of the 
shabbiest parts of North Kensington which has somehow got lost 
out here.’ 

‘Admirable description. But I can assure you it was mighty 
respectable some sixty years ago when 1 woke up in^it. And here 
we come, Shamus, into the celebrated s^^reet.’ 

Mornington Gardens stretched before them : wide pavembnts, 
flagged and black-greased with recent mud; broad carriageway 
tarred and dark; tall grey houses not terraced but in pairs, each 
pair of twin** a big square box under grey slates; narrow gardens 
in front of the semi-basements; long walled gardens behind, 
shadowed by trees now grown old and huge — it was mid- 
Victorian London indeed. And Mornington Gardens, What hope, 
long dismissed or forgotten, had conjured up this name? The 
trees along the pavement erbs were but few : a sad small ash or 
two; a lean disheartened sycamore; and, strangely, two Lom- 
bardy poplars, side by side, and ^all as twin church steeples. 
Perhaps the fine old trees, shadowing the back gardens but 
hidden by the high houses, were the true relics of that old hope. 

In the whole long road one’s eye caught but one bright house, 
its smoke-darkened London bricks new-pointed, its pillared and 
pompous portico ne\v-painted ; its front-garden privets and 
hollies lately trimmed. 21 Mornington Gaidens, Mark’s home; 
with 23, his sister’s, beside it. 

‘Your house at least shows what they looked like once.’ 

‘Yes, and I must really spruce up Belle’s, my sister’s, too.’ 

‘She 11 be your mayoress, I suppose?” 

‘No one’s mayor or mayoress yet^ Shamus.’ 

As he said this they were passing one house which Bhd been 
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empty and derelict for years and which, accordingly, was re- 
puted by the small boys of Keys to be haunted. Its shallow front 
garden was a jungle of forgotten shrubs, self-sown tree shoots and 
crowding weeds among which Mark could detect the rising 
willow-herb, soon to blossom into mauve-pink rosebay, the very 
flower of the London wastes. This tangle of brush hid the base- 
ment windows, barred against intruders like all the others in the 
road by iron bars, spiked or spear-headed. The windows of 
ground floor and first floor were smashed by the stones of boys, 
either because there’s always joy in sending stones through 
grimed and imcurtained glass or because they were engaged in 
psychical research and hoping for some spectral phenomenon. 

A hundred yards and they were abreast of the twin houses that 
were Belle’s and his own. They hardly seemed twins now for 
Belle’s was still, in appearance, as haggard and dejected as 
others in the road, its stucco cracked or flaking, its brickwork 
mildewed and furred. Mark felt a need to apologize for it. ‘It’ll 
be done up soon, Shamus. Don’t worry about it. But I could only 
afford one at a time.’ 

‘Yes, but you must posh it up now for a mayoress.’ 

‘Now leave that, Shamus.’ 

‘And what’s more, you’ll have to buy her a whole trousseau of 
suitable dresses. I’ve noticed that all new mayoresses insist on 
that.’ 

‘Good lord ! Will I ? I don’t know that 1 can afford to decorate 
her and the house too.’ 

‘Oh yes! You must certainly do both,’ said Jamie, swinging 
the stick. 

Mark didn’t feel guilty about the outside of Belle’s home. He 
had bought the house for her and Bronwen, her twelve-year-old 
daughter, only a year or two ago, after Dewi Hamps, her hus- 
band, had deserted them. As it was the house next door to the 
one in which he and she had shared a childhood, he had 
delighted in making its interior beautiful for her from top to 
bottom; and since its Victorian rooms, like his own, were 
spacious and lofty and plastered with ornament, the cost had 
been high, but he had met it with a delight that stayed with him 
still. There had been moments when he wondered whether to 
take Befte into his home but — ‘Oh no! God help us! Not quite 
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that’; because Bdle was everywhere described as ‘highly 
vivacious’, and high female vivacity was something of a hair- 
shirt at times. So he had done the next best thing and done it 
unsparingly. 

‘Well, good-bye, Shamus. See you at the Annual Statutory 
Mcetii 0^ — but on the wrong side of the council chamber for a 
change, dear boy.’ 

‘Yes, Mr. Mayor. And I’m looking forward to seeing you in all 
your glory, robed and enthroned.’ 

‘Well ... all that remains to be seen. Meanwhile . . .’ 

Raising a hand in farewell, he passed through the shrubs of his 
front gaiden to the steps of his house. Eight stone steps climbed 
to the heavy columned portico and to the wide fiont door with its 
two panels of coloured glass. He let himself into, and shut him- 
self in, the big empty house. 

That people should comment on his continuing to live in the 
home of his childhood though the whole neighbourhood had 
fallen into decay around it did not disturb him; if anything, it 
pleased him; it added its little to that leputation for a mild 
eccentricity. 

The house was empty because he had told Mrs. Felly, one of 
his two ‘daily women’, that she need prepare no lunch for him 
even though he would be in Keys all day. There was no knowing, 
he had said, how long the count would last. It was lunch time 
now but he could feel hunger when leplete with a secret 
gratification: Mayor of Keys . . . the stoiy of it in ^he evening 
papers . . . interest and excitement in his hospitals. Who wanted 
food? He preferred to go along the passage to his study at the 
back and there to stand at its window, hands joined behind him, 
while he gazed out at his tree-shadowed garden. 

It was the most shadowed of all these leafy back-gardens 
because the trees along both its side walls were old and full and 
far-spreading. He loved his tall trees, loved them better than 
flowers or turf, and would never let th^ m be lopped or pollarded. 
No one could order him to lop them. This being a comer house, 
those along his southern wall spread their branches over Men- 
worthy Rise, the side road that mounted gently to Hadleigh 
Hill. And those along the opposite wall overhung Belle’s garden 
next door, his own property. 



Three great trees along that southern wall, the ash, the ailan- 
thus and the black poplar; and of these three his love was the 
ailanthus. Though was love the word for the spell this strange 
tree cast on him? He was fascinated by its air of difference and 
mystery as it stood between the light-leaved feathery ash and the 
huge black poplar whose leaves were never still, ever twisting 
and scintillating in the wind. He looked at it now; at the 
rounded bole with its crumpled hide of elephant grey, the thick 
tormented branches outflung like writhen arms, and the dark 
green, divided leaves that threw dappled patterns on his thinning 
grass and on the pavement of Men worthy Rise. Grown strong in 
London’s clay, indifferent to London’s smoke or fouled air, it 
had raised its crown higher than the bouse itself. Its topmost 
spread must be seventy or eighty feet in the sky. 

Men called the ailanthus the Tree of Heaven because it grew 
quickly towards the sky. But even now it was not as tall as the 
black poplar. An import from China, it always seemed to Mark 
like a gigantic enlargement of one of those miniature Oriental 
trees in a toy model of a Japanese or Chinese garden. 

While he was looking at it and thinking this he heard a shrill 
laughing voice in Belle’s garden. ‘Nineteen, twenty, twenty-one 
— oil hell !’ His heart swelled with pleasure because here was one 
with whom it would be good to share the day’s news; and in- 
stantly, because the trees along Belle’s wall — a magnificent 
beech, a dense holly and a dark ilex — blinded his view of her 
garden, he ran up the stairs to the big guest-room above his 
study. This commanded broad peeps into the garden. 

If the outside of Belle’s house looked neglected and haggard, 
this was not at all the complexion of her garden, which was as 
cared-for and flowery as his was shadowed and worn and largely 
unworked. In her beds today were violas and daffodils, scarlet 
tulips and blue-grape hyacinths, iris, thrift, honesty, and polyan- 
thus of every colour; in her rockeries the Alpine flox, the blue- 
eyed mary and the white iberis. Belle’s many-flowered garden, 
he thought, was a very fair picture of that famous vivacity. 

But he hardly heeded the flowers now for there on the trim 
lawn was Bronwen, home for her dinner hour from Keys High 
School. Bronwen in her uniform of blue gym tunic, white blouse, 
and rcd-and-yellow school tie. Twelve years old, she was at play 



with racquet and ball, trying to keep the ball in the air for a 
hundred hits and yelling her score to Mrs. Warman in the 
kitchen. 

‘Twenty-nine, thirty, thirty-one, thirty-two, thirt damn 

and blast.’ 

‘Rt. Uy, Miss Bronwen!’ came the voice from the kitchen. 

And Mark flung up his window and called out too, ‘Really, 
Miss Bronwen!’ 

She looked up, saw his face, yelled ‘Uncle, Uncle, Uncle!’ and 
tossing down the racquet to deteriorate on the grass, came 
running by the tradesman’s path at the side of her house to the 
front of his. 

He in his turn hurrkd to his front door. He opened the door 
and there she was on the threshold, jigging up and down on her 
toes so that the bob of her brown hair shook. ‘Oh, ckrling Uncle. 
Mummy’s told me. Mummy’s told me. Your Labour boys have 
won control and you’ll be Mayor. I think I’m a Conservative — 
we mostly are at my silly school, except a few awful cocky types 
who pretend to be Laboui, just to show off — but I did want you 
to win and be mayor. You’ll be a fabulous mayor. Mayn’t I be 
mayoress ? Why must Mummy be?’ 

‘Who ever said she was to be mayoress? I didn’t.’ 

‘No, but others did. And she did.’ 

‘Very wrong.’ 

‘Yes, and no one mentk led me. Why shouldn’t I be? It’s the 
age of youth. You’re always saying so in your speeches.’ 

‘Yes, but I don’t mean it. Certainly not.’ 

‘Oh, yes you do. Of course you do. Oh isn’t it all terrific?’ At 
this point she flung hei arms around him. ‘Oh, darling, I’m so 
happy about it. I think I’ll be Labour.’ 

He lifted her right off the ground, kissing her on her brow and 
then on the parting in her hair before he put her down. That kiss 
on the crown of her head he had allowed to atay a little, because 
it expressed something deep in his be rt. 

Mark’s love for this affectionate and effusive child had taken 
on a special quality after the early death of Lorelei, his loved 
young wife. He had dreamed that Lorelei, after the birth of their 
son, would give him a daughter like herself, but she had died all 
too soon and suddenly, with the dream still unfulfilled. And 
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Mark had somehow contrived to vest Bronwen — ^was she not, to 
his joy, very well worthy of it ? — ^with the robe of full love he had 
designed for a daughter. 

‘Is your mother there, pet?* 

‘Yes, she’s writing that piece for the paper about this old elec- 
tion. She was thriUed to bits when you telephoned her.’ 

‘Could you fetch her, darling? I want to ask her something.’ 

‘Yes, but look: there’s one thing I’m rather worried about if 
she’s to be mayoress. Or if I were to be, for that matter.’ 

‘What is that?’ 

‘It’s our name.’ 

‘What do you mean, child ?’ 

‘Hamps. Can you have a mayoress vdth a name like Mrs. 
Hamps? Belle’s all right, and Bronwen’s delightful, but Hamps\ 
Why on earth did Mummy marry a Hamps ? Or why didn’t she 
do something about it after she’d done it ? She ought to have, if 
only for my sake. I suffer agonies at school with it.’ 

‘Oh, darling ... oh dear. ... I never thought of that.’ 

‘WeU, never mind. I stick it out. Do I go and get Mrs. Hamps 
now? Yes? . . . Okay.’ 

He opened the door for her and watched her running down 
his eight steps and so to the front of her house and her eight steps. 
She disappeared under the portico and banged one disgraceful 
bang on the door, A minute later she reappeared, bringing her 
mother along by her fingers, hurriedly, as if to an important 
meeting. 

Belle was a very small, spare, bony woman, as small as he was 
big, as thin as he was well fleshed. Her narrow back was rounded 
and her shoulders heightened by her sixty years. Just now she was 
wearing an astonishing high-peaked hat like a pixie’s. Its point- 
ing top and the up-pointed shoulders of her street coat sorted 
well with her thin, pointed, witch-like nose. That she was still in 
this hat, though she’d been writing something upstairs, was a 
fruit, perhaps, of the vivacity. But who could understand a 
woman’s dress, thought Mark. So high-peaked a hat made her 
look yet smaller than she was. It was like a black candle- 
extinguisher on top of a half-burned candle. 

Older by a year than Mark, she had lost her first child while 
still an infant, and no other had come till, in her own words, ‘I 
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was well stiicken in years, whereupon Bronwen chose to 
announce her arrival and in due course came barging in among 
us. So like Bronwen.’ 

Together these two approached at speed, Bronwen because 
twelve-and-a-half hurries towards most things (if not towards 
school on an errand to shops), and Belle because she was 
usually impatient of any quiet interval between one business 
and the next. 

‘Here’s Belle Hamps,’ said Bronwen, bringing her up the 
teps. 

‘Marcus, my precious,’ said Belle, while still three steps from 
the top. ‘ This is all wonderful. I’m thrilled.’ 

‘Then come into th^ study for a proposition I have to lay 
before you.’ 

‘You hear that, Broni* He has a proposition he wishes to lay 
before me. You will stay outside.’ 

‘I won’t. I know what it is. I’m sure I do. He and I’ve been 
discussing it together.’ 

‘Bronwen may be allowed in,’ said Mark. ‘For this once.’ 

So all went into the study and stood around, Bronwen with 
h'^r lips parted in an eagerness to hear the proposition stated. 

‘It seems pretty certain, Belle, that they want me to be 
Mayor.’ 

‘But of course.’ 

‘I don’t know about “ol oiunc’* — ’ 

‘/ do. You’re the obvious choice.’ 

‘Of course,’ agreed Bronwen. 

‘ — and I can’t see that I can do anything but accept.’ 

‘Who wants to see anything else?’ demanded Belle. T’ve 
known for ages they were going to make you Mayor.’ 

‘You couldn’t have known before eleveii-forty-five this morn- 
ing. It was only then we knew we’d be the majority party.* 

‘Oh, don’t be so pernickety, Marcus; you know what I mean. 
Who else could they have but you ^ Not Arthur Lammas, that 
rude old thing.’ 

‘They could very well have him.’ 

‘No, no, no. He’s too lude to the Tories.’ 

‘And the ruder he is, the better they like him— or nearly 
always. With some exceptions sometimes. Arthur’s the bang 



opposite of me. I’m always worried to death lest I’ve said the 
wrong thing or a rude thing — ’ 

‘Oh, and me too,* said Bronwen. ‘Tortures.’ 

‘ — but Arthur doesn’t care a damn whether he’s liked or not, 
with the result that they all love him — with intermissions.’ 

‘Maybe, but he has hair coming c»ut of his ears. I never trust 
any man who has hair in his ears.’ 

‘May we come to the point? My point is that I shall invite you 
to be Mayoress.’ 

‘But of course.* 

‘Gould all these “of courses’* be omitted ?’ 

‘But who else could you have — * 

‘There’s Bronwen,’ came Bronwen’s z/oice. It was unheeded. 

‘I’ve been wondering when you were going to ask me. Others 
suggested it ages ago but I didn’t like to mention it before you 
did. Bronwen and T, of course, have been discussing it for ages.* 

Wot, I hope, with many people. Belle dear. Bronwen. 
Women arc awful.’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Bronwen. ‘I agree.’ 

‘They haven’t a scruple among them. Well, Belle, will you 
act?’ 

‘Of course she will.* From Bronwen. ‘She’s simply dying to. 
Naturally.’ 

‘Will I ? It sounds rather terrifying now you ask me. Mayoress. 
And surely I’m not really a Socialist, or am I ? I never voted at 
all until you stood for the Council — and then only to support the 
family\ . . . But yes, 1 ’ll be Mayoress, if only to spite that shock- 
ing old Tory bull-dozer. Mother Pearl Runciman. I should think 
our Pearl’s feeling a trifle sour, just now, isn’t she? I hope so.* 
Here the clock on his mantel struck one. ‘Goodness gracious, it’s 
lunch time. What are you doing for lunch, Maicus? Where’s 
Pelly?’ 

‘I told Pelly not to stay as I didn’t expect to be back.’ 

‘But, heavens above, what are you going to do for food ?’ 

‘Do nothing.’ 

‘Don’t be ridiculous. You’re coming to lunch with Bronwen 
and I—’ 

‘Bronwen and me , . . . Me. If you’re going to speak as Mayoress 




‘Oh, Tm not going to do any speaking. I couldn’t. It’s you’ll 
have to do that.’ (At these easy words, his heart missed a beat or 
two; nothing she knew of his day-long qualms before a big public 
speech.) ‘Bronwen and me, is it? I never knew any grammar. 
Well, bring him along, Bron. Uncle’s coming to lunch with us.* 
‘Oh, hallelujah!’ said Bronwen. 

And she picked up the end of his fingeis to lead him into her 
home. When they were come to the eight stone steps she held the 
fingers carefully and cautiously, her feet one step below his. 
This he found touching but alarming. Never had he felt healthier 
or stron^r^r, but this was all too like solicitous youth helping age; 
confident and kindly feminine youth, remembering the dangers 
of the sixties and the oi^ets of decrepitude. 
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3. Councillor Dolmen at the Window 


At five o’clock Jasper was home. He was oul of the house from 
eight in the morning till five in the evening, his prep school being 
four miles away in West London. Jasper, little older than Bron- 
wen, was the other love of his father’s life. A buried seed of it was 
the straight beauty of this slim boy’s features and their almost 
perfect reproduction of Lorelei's. Only in the promise of a tall 
figure one day did Jasper show any resemblance to his father; 
every feature of his narrow face was Lorelei’s. 

Lorelei’s real name had been Laura. It was Mark’s teasing love 
of her which had altered these unworthy syllables into Lorelei. 
Was not Lorelei a siren of the Rhine who sat combing her hair by 
the river’s side and luring men to their ruin? He had married 
Lorelei when he was forty-one and she but twenty, and only six 
years zifter Jasper’s birth she had lain ill for three brief days and 
died on the fourth. 

That day of bright sunlight, nearly seven years ago, when she 
had died beneath his eyes, he in a gasping agony of grief; he 
falling to his knees by her bed and burying his face in his arms. . . . 
Lorelei . . . Lorelei. How, rushing from that room, alone and 
desperate, he had wandered through room after room of this 
house, and aimlessly up its stairs and down again — then to a back 
window to stare out at the garden where he and she had played 
with Jasper; thence to a front window to look along the stretch of 
Momkigton Gardens and remember how he would watch for 
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her if she was not yet home when he had returned; back again to 
the stairs and up them as far as the top landing and its skylight, 
only to come down them again, past closed doors — past the door 
that was closed on her. At last a mad rush to the big dining- 
room, a slamming of its door, and a falling on his knees by the 
long mahogany table, that the anguish of tears might bre^ all 
bounds and spend itself. Hands clasped behind his head; heart 
repeating a hundred times through wide-parted lips, though 
lower than any whisper, ‘Lorelei, Lorelei, Lorelei, Lorelei . . 

Rising at last to walk up and down by the table’s side, he had 
longed to die too. He had dreamed of inducing his death. Easy 
enough for him, a surgeon with easy access to lethal drugs. ‘I 
shall record,’ the coroney would say, ‘that he took a dangerously 
large dose of this powerful drug in a desperate effort to get some 
sleep after his wife’s tragic and untimely death’ — that was the 
w'ay all coroners talked. Strange and sad, however, that even in 
that torment of grief, walking up and down, he had thought with 
pleasure how the sentimental would admire him and say, ‘He 
died within a few hours of his lovely young wife. He just lay 
down and died too.* But . . . no, he must live for Jasper’s sake. 
Lorelei, dead in that room, cried to him to do this. And on the 
stairs outside, for he was wandering up and down them again, he 
had answered, ‘My dear . . . mv darling ... I will.’ Thereafter a 
long year of solitude and stoicism, with work, work, fine work, 
his only analgesic, and a weak one at that; a long year in which 
he often lay sleepless but repeating that name rhythmically, 
helplessly, hopelessly, even mechinically and forgetfully, 
‘Lorelei, Lorelei’ — till at last he emerged out of tlic desert of 
grief into the happiness of this love for Jasper. 

So here, on this day of the Count, he sat at dinner with Jasper 
only, at the end of that same long dining-table, telling him with 
laughter of the day’s events and making their customary fun out 
of Auntie Belle’s words and behaviour. After a time he told him 
that they had asked him to be Mayor, 

‘Gk)sh!’ said Jasper, to whom he had not spoken of this before. 
‘How super. Can I tell them all at school?’ 

‘Better wait till it’s a fact rather than an idea.’ 

‘Oh, but look, they’d like to know. And I think they ought to 
know. They’d treat me with more respect. Spencer, F. E?, that 
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frightful ass, was blowing off today about his old man being an 
M.P. A mayor’s as good as an old M.P. any day. And I’d like to 
teU old Wobbles.* 

‘Wobbles?’ 

‘Yes, our Mr. Collison, who takes us in maths.’ 

‘But why Wobbles?’ 

‘Colly-wobbles.’ 

‘Oh, I see. Yes, that’s obvious. Continue.’ 

‘He was not at all polite to me this morning about my jometry. 
Have you told Bron about this mayoral how-d’ye-do ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘What did she say?’ 

‘She was up in the air about it. Lilfrally. Bouncing up and 
down like a ball.’ 

‘Gosh, she’s a silly kid, isn’t she ?’ 

‘Not at all. A most loyal, loving and attractive child, who has 
the sense to be devoted to her old uncle. If you’ve finished, ring 
for Pelly. I mean Capes.’ 

Mrs. Pelly and Mrs. Crapes, their daily women, were a fertile 
field of humour for father and son. Pelly was long and gaunt, 
with spindly, wiry legs, while Capes was shorter and rounder — 
not fat, but fat enough for Mark to call them Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. Pelly, who came in the body of the day, was a 
nervously rapid worker, and it was Jasper who called her their 
daily express. Pleased that this jest had been a success with his 
father, he promptly carried it farther by calling Capes, who came 
in the evening and was a congenital gossip, their daily news. 
Sometimes he called Capes, who arrived in the kitchen about 
six, ‘our evening standard’, or he revised the thirtieth psalm (he 
had a relish for words and liked to make parodies of everything) 
saying, ‘Capes may endure for a night, but Pelly cometh in the 
morning.’ 

After dinner that night Mark sat at the boy’s side, an arm 
along his shoulder, and helped him with his homework, a Greek 
exercise and a Latin ‘unseen’. He was always glad when Jasper 
begged his help, both because it was flattering and because he 
liked to display such Latin and Greek as he remembered. ‘Maths 
I was never any good at, but I was always pretty good at 
Classics.’ 
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‘I think you’re rather wizard at it/ said Jasper when Mark had 
translated the unseen with hardly a halt. ‘I mean — after all these 
years.* 

‘It’s less than a hundred years since I was at Cambridge.’ 

‘Yes . . . but still . . .’ objected Jasper, to whom forty past years 
were an epoch in history. ‘Even so ... to do an unseen right 
away like that is — what you might call — pretty whoreson clever.’ 
(They’d just been doing Shakespeare at school ) 

Work finished, and nine o’clock: Jasper rose from the table to 
go to bed. Though nearly thirteen and beginning to be tall, he 
still kissed his father good night and was kissed by him in return. 
Mark was always made happy by the boy’s kiss and would feel 
sad at times when he th<jught that it would soon be a thing of the 
past. Jasper climbed the many stairs to his room on the top floor, 
not a small room, for no room in this house was small. On the 
top floor there was this large room in the front, a cistern room 
like a wiridowless cupboard, and another large room at the back 
which long ago had been bedchamber for housemaid, tweeny, 
and cook. As soon as Jasper must be in his bed Mark went up to 
him for the last good-night-and-sleep-well. He laid a kiss again 
on his forehead. 

Then, coming downstairs, full of thought, he wandered into 
the drawing-room, the room which still bore so much of Lorelei, 
and stood at one of its windows. Their curtains were undrawn 
and he could gaze along Mornington Gardens even as earlier 
he had gazed, broodingly, from his study at his trees. Straight, 
wide, and unvisited, the road ran as far as he could see, between 
lamp-posts deviating from kerb to kerb. Fitly in a street of old 
Victorian houses those marching lamp-posts, though now lit by 
electric bulbs, were the old gas stanaards of a lost age, their cast- 
iron shafts upholding four-sided lanterns topped with coronais. 
Under one of them, against the kerb, he saw one of his borough’s 
grit bins, with borough notices pasted on its sides. 

To stand at this window was to rememb'^r how as a boy of 
Jasper’s age or younger, and as soon as it was six in the evening, 
he would slip guiltily into this room if it was empty and watch 
and watch for his ‘bad old father’s’ homecoming. That loved 
figure would turn the corner of Welbon Rise because this was 
the way he came from the station. Mark’s heart rejoiced when he 
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saw that figure, for when his father was in the house all was 
peace. He did not love his mother; had he told himself the truth 
he would have said he hated her. Lady Clara Dolmen — ^she had 
this tide as the daughter of an impoverished earl — ^believed in 
beatings for children, and believed in them fervidly enough to 
speak of them often on public platforms, a symptom about which 
her son, when a medical man, would sometimes speculate. And 
not beatings only for Mark but snubbings and humiliations if he 
tried to display knowledge or to brag. 

The contrast was complete between mother and father. Never 
once was he beaten or snubbed by his ‘bad old father’, to whom 
he was never anything but ‘Marco Polo’, the loved and teased. 
‘Marco Polo, the intellectual giant* — ^after winning a third prize 
at school. ‘Marco Polo, the great traveller’ — after visiting a school 
friend in Loughborough. ‘Marco Polo, the best-dressed man in 
London’ — after a new Eton suit. To this day Mark thought of 
him lovingly as his ‘bad old father’ because bad he was with many 
women other than his Lady Clara at home. Fifty when Mark 
was bom, he was still all too gay in his sixties — and seventies. 
But to Mark he was nothing but ‘good’, the best thing in his life, 
loving and teasing and lavishly generous. Therefore all the love 
of which a boy was capable poured towards this man and sent 
him secretly to windows to w’atch for him. And all was peace 
when that big figure in the silk hat came round the distant 
corner, for his mother, as the boy had noticed, never scolded or 
snubbed him, and certainly nevei beat him, if his father was in 
the house. 

His mother might beat Belle sometimes but less often than 
Mark; it was to Belle that she gave her affection, possibly 
because her husband gave so much of his to Mark, and the boy 
so clearly gave all of his back to him. 

At the window now, looking past the lamp-posts to that corner, 
Mark was telling himself that he’d never beaten Jasper because 
he knew so well that it was his mother’s beatings which had 
turned him into (his own private words) ‘that horrid little boy of 
a hundred deceits’. 

Such ingenious deceits, and admirable of their kind. That 
evening when, idling about the house, he fiddled with the hand- 
mirroi^on his mother’s dressing-table and, dreaming, let it fall. 
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Cracked. What to do ? He laid it face-downwards on the carpet 
with some of the lace doilies from the table here and there 
around it; then opened the window wide so that it would seem 
that a rushing mighty wind had blown all these articles to the 
floor. An Act of Gk)d, in fact — and out of the room quickly. 

Or that evening when he upset the inkpot on the big dining- 
table ab he did his homework, and the ink, running, dripped on 
to the carpet, and on to a ribbed stocking beneath his knicker- 
bockers. What a cleaning of table and carpet. Rubbing, scrub- 
bing, beliind a closed door. What a rearranging of furniture so 
that the big dining-table could hide, or at leaust shadow, the 
stains of a crime. A change of the ribbed stocking for a new one 
upstairs, and a hiding of the blemished one till he could put it in 
his satchel tomorrow for casting away on that rubbish-dump 
near his school. Then to arrange the rubbish over it till it was 
hidden. Hidden deep. 

Or that important letter which his mother had given hinl to 
post and which he found, crumpled and messy, in a pocket of his 
Norfolk jacket five days later. Nothing but the Keys Canal to 
receive that letter; from a bridge’s parapet he watched it drift 
away on the sullen water, its inked address melting and spread- 
ing, and the limp envelope striving to sink. Worst of all, that 
morning in the prep school playground (Jasper’s school today) 
when he saw a boy sitting on a rail and mischievously pushed him 
from behind so that he swung, fell, and broke an arm. What an 
acting then of innocence a. id compassionate interest. A rush to 
help a fallen friend. Calling others to help. Declaring, truthfully 
enough, that he had not seen anyon ' push him. Perjuries to the 
headmaster when the inquisition beran (one hated to be caned). 
Fluent, picturesque lies at home. ‘Johnson major says it’s going 
to cost a lot of money. Billy Bridges says he’ll be in hospital some 
time with it. What I can’t understand is what became of the chap 
who did it. I suppose he’s afraid to own up.’ 

Shame and guilt as he spoke, but also the pride of an artist in 
these ingenuities. 

Well, perhaps fifty years later, one could forgive that 
frightened boy. But the child lived still. Even now, though nearly 
sixty, he could be tempted many times a day to some deceit 
if thereby he eluded blame. Within his big, comfortable, 
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well-favoured, well-dressed body that little boy of a hundred 
ingenious deceits lived still, desiring praise and dodging blame. 

Heavens, he must have been dreaming here at the window for 
an hour. A tiring day with its excitement and its disturbing 
promise. He would go up to bed. He went down to the dining- 
room, mixed himself a whisky nightcap, and went up to the 
one-time servant’s bedroom next to Jasper’s. He had made this 
his bedroom, perceiving that the boy was apt to be nervous at 
night, up there on the top floor, just as he himself used to be, 
unless someone slept near. There were strange noises in the 
cistern cupboard and always the thought of that creaking sky- 
light as a means of sinister entry or of that long flight of stairs 
between oneself and the floor below. Tc him, as a small boy, the 
house, from basement to roof, always seemed to enlarge for the 
emptiness, the silence, the darkness and the ghostly sounds of 
midnight. How far this was so for Jasper he could not say, but he 
perceived enough to know that the boy would sleep more easily 
if his father slept near him in the night. 
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4. Mr. Luddermore and the Trees 


Mark was home early from a long session at one of His hospitals. 
After doing the major operations on his list from half-past one till 
five he had left the minor ones to the registrar, paid a dutiful 
visit to the Sullivan Ward to hearten a patient on tomorrow’s 
list, looked in on a private patient in the Sc. Mary Wing, and 
then flung himself into his car and driven wearily home. 

The car was a Rolls-Royce, but an old model which, bought at 
third hand, had not cost him too much. When he was home in his 
house the long black car was a familiar sight to all who passed in 
Menworthy Rise, for it usually stood parked near his garden wall 
under the out-flung branenes of his Tree of Heaven and their 
‘half-weeping’ leaves. 

Now, standing behind the narn w glazed door of his study 
which opened on to an ornamental iron stairway leading down 
into the garden, he was watching Jasper and Bronwen playing 
French Cricket on the grass and old Mr. Luddermore lifting the 
last sad tulips from a shadowed and languishing bed. He was 
listening with a bemused love to Bronwen's \oice as she shouted, 
‘Oh, stinks!’ because Jzisper had tricked her into lifting her 
racquet and exposing her feet to the cOuch of the ball. ‘A dirty 
trick, and it’s not fair,’ she declared with a pout as she sur- 
rendered the racquet to him. ‘Take the beastly bat.’ 

Old Mr. Luddermore came for but one evening a week, apart 
from an occasional ^aturday or Sunday in summer wRen the 
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grass was long. At other times there was little enough to do 
beneath these old, exacting, wide-ranging trees. Seventy and a 
retired gardener from London Landscapes, Ltd., he now did odd 
jobbing in these long back-gardens of Victorian Keys. With his 
sparse white hair blowing in wisps when his sweat-soiled hat lay 
on the grass, and with his long white moustache weeping (like a 
willow, said Mark) over his mouth, he looked ten years older 
than his age. New to this garden, he abounded with despairing 
strictures on it, most of which he would repeat, visit after visit, 
without varying the words. These strictures he adorned with 
small but shining specimens of his horticultural knowledge, and 
these specimens appeared again and again too, and shone, word 
for word. Sometimes when the white moustache wept more than 
usual he looked like an old and worn Prince Bismarck, so that 
Mark would sometimes refer to him as ‘Old Bismarck’; but out 
of respect for the white hairs he never addressed him as other 
than ‘Mr. Luddermore’ or suffered the children to use any other 
title in his hearing. Widi the last of the tulips in his trug he picked 
up a daisy-grubber to root out sadly the plantains and the 
dandelions from this coarsened and cankered lawn. 

Opening tlie door, Mark went down the iron stairway into the 
garden. ‘Not out!’ he called in triumph as Bronwen, holding the 
racquet again, dashed the ball fiom her feet at the last second. 
‘Most definitely not out. But go easy, Bron dear. Mind poor Mr. 
Luddermore.’ 

Hearing him, she looked up, threw down the racquet, de- 
serted the game and ran to leap up at him. ^Darling Uncle!’ she 
cried as her arms went round him. ‘Have you finished with all 
your silly hospitals ^ Then come and play French Cricket wdth 
us. Thal’d be a nice change for you.’ 

He returned her kiss, and jovially smacked her on the 
bottom. 

‘Gome along,’ she commanded, taking his fingers to lead him 
to the area of play. ‘You can go in first. I was in, but Til let you 
be in instead.’ 

‘No, no,’ he protested. ‘IVe had a tiring day. They work me 
too hard at that hospital.’ 

‘Oh, what a dirty shame. It’s wicked, isn’t it? It’s just not fair.’ 

‘NoPfair in the least. And it’s left me much too weak ( )r the 
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ardours of French Cricket. Besides I haven’t come out here to 
talk with you; I’ve come to drink of Mr. Luddermore’s wisdom.* 

‘Mr. Luddermore’s what?* 

‘I want to hear all about the terrible defects of this garden. He 
has a very poor opinion of it. Why he comes to work in such a 
desperate place I’m not quite sure —nor, come to that, how he 
manage.* to do any work with you and Jasper around.’ 

‘He likes it. He likes to have us here, don’t you, Mr. Ludder- 
more ?’ 

‘Don’t mind.’ A grunt, but accompanied by a half-smile 
under the weeping white moustache. ‘It don’t interfere with me 
all that much.’ 

‘You see i* He loves iu When are they going to do this hallow- 
ing of you as mayor I’m dying to see it. I’m coming, aren’t I ?’ 

‘Hallowing? What on earth do you mean?’ 

‘Your hallowing as Mayor, Isn’t that what it is ?’ ** 

‘What it certainly isn’t. Qiialifying is the word. Electing and 
qualifying.* 

‘Well, Mummy called it your hallowing.’ 

‘She would.’ 

‘She said they sort of enthroned and robed you. She said you’d 
look ^-mashing in your robes.’ 

‘I’m sure she didn’t say smashing ' 

‘Well, anyhow, she said )Ou were ever so handsome and a 
maivellous sixty.’ 

‘I’m not sixty.’ 

Here came a call to Bronwen from Jasper who’d heard some 
of this from a distance. ‘Aie we pla\ ng Fiench Cricket, or arc 
you having a feminine gossip with ll at man?’ 

‘Oh, you shut up,’ Brcaiwen advised, and she went with Mark, 
holding his fingeis as he walked to the side of Mr. Luddermoie. 

‘He’s in his sixtieth year,’ Jasper explained the matter en- 
thusiastically and, left to himself, he stood swinging the racquet, 
or tossing it up and catching it, wdiile he spouted a new parody, 
‘It was a summer evening, Old Jaspei\ work was done, And he 
within his garden walls Was playing in the sun.* 

Mark, aware that the best way to deal with strictures was to 
agree witli them, even, if possible, stating them first, said, ‘Not 
much of a lawn, Mr. Luddermore.* 
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‘Shocking,’ said Mr. Luddermore, but only after he’d grubbed 
up another daisy and put it in his trug. 

‘Can’t we do anything for it?’ 

‘No.’ Or rather ‘JVflA,’ the final negative, the ultimate despair. 
‘Can’t expect grass to grow under them trees.* 

‘Quite a lot does.’ 

‘Some, but not to be any good. Grass needs two things, light 
and food. And the branches of them there trees take all the one, 
while their roots take all the other. Worst of all is that there Tree 
of ’Evan.’ 

‘But, Mr. Luddermore ! That’s my favourite tree.’ 

‘I dunno about that, but if you’ll par’n me saying so, it never 
ought to be there at all, to my thinking.^You’d agree with me, I 
reckon, if you could see what its roots is doing underground. 
Never known why they call it the Tree of ’Evan.’ 

‘Because they say it’s tall enough to reach the skies.’ 

•And that’s just plain daft. An ash or an elm or a good old 
London plane’ll beat it any day, given ’alf a chahn’st. And look 
at that there black poplar. Beats it ’oiler. Tree of ’Evan ! Tree of 
’Ell’s more to the point if you ars’t me.’ 

‘This one’s as high as the ash.’ 

Mr. Luddermore looked up at the ash’s crown. ‘Well — yur, it 
is. It’s a quick-growing tree, I give you that, but skinny in the 
trunk like all quick-growing things. And it’s a dull tree’ — ^his nos- 
trils dilated with distaste — ‘dull, dismal, compared with the ash.* 

‘Dull ? No, no, Mr. Luddermore. A handsome, beautiful tree.’ 

‘Not to my thinking. Look at its gloomy leaves — all dark and 
heavy compared with them there dainty leaves of the ash — the 
fraxinus.* This Latin name was the first of the ornaments hung on 
to an expert’s talk; more would come later. ‘Gi’ me the good 
old ash any day. Grows in any soil we got ’ere. Your Tree of 
’Evan never looks like an English tree to me.’ 

‘Well, it’s not necessarily the worse for that.’ 

This point seemed one which Mr. Luddermore had not con- 
sidered before and was not ready to consider now. So he con- 
tinued in his present line of thought. ‘I never know what it 
makes me think of. Something un-English and unnatural — see 
what I mean? An ailanto^ some fellows call it, and they say its 
leaved are good for silkworms.’ 
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‘Could well be, since it comes from China.’ 

Now it was plain that this was a piece of knowledge new to 
Mr. Luddermore and that he didn’t wish to admit it. A moment 
of empty silence and he veered away from it, saying, ‘Yur — 
China — I suppose ailanto's Chinese — but what’s it doing under- 
ground, that’s what you got to ars’t yerself. What about its roots, 
eh? What about them?’ 

‘Well, what about them?’ 

‘Just that they’ll be getting at the roots of your ’ouse one day.’ 
Annoyed that he, the expert gardener, should have been told an 
unknown fact by a mere amateur, he countered by making his 
piece of information as alarming as possible. ‘Its roots travel 
deep down and ’orizoutally and, before you know where you 
are, they're messing about w’ith the foundations of your ’ouse. 
And quite likely playing ’ell with them. Look at that there brick 
wall under your tree. Bending over into the street dtid bulging 
out like it was threc-months-gone — if you’ll par’n me putting it 
like that. You’ll have it tumbling on to the pavement one day. I 
wonder the Council isn’t after you about it.* 

Mark felt like saying. ‘I am the Council. Le Conseil, e'est moij^ 
but decided that Mr. Luddermore was not the right audience 
for this allusion. So he just said, ^Thafs hardly likely. It’s almost 
the borough’s most famous tree. Often mentioned in local 
articles and farther afield. How deep are its roots?’ 

‘Could be all of five feet down and pretty long by now. That 
there tree’s sixty years old. 

‘More. Much more. It was there when I was a child, and it 
was forty years old then.’ 

Mr. Luddermore didn’t like to be ' o badly wrong. He hedged 
quickly, ‘Well, then its roots are big pah’ful fellers by now. 
They’ll be man enough to be up to any sort of games. Wait till 
one of ’em throws up a sucker outside your kitchen window. 
Then you’ll know a thing or two.’ 

At this point Jasper was heard demanding, ‘Am I to conclude 
that we’ve finished with cricket? I woidd wish to know where we 
stand.’ Deserted by Bronwen, he was killing the interval by 
‘keeping the ball in the air’ with the racquet, as she liked to do. 
‘If no one’s interested in me I’ll go indoors and get on with my 
foul homework.’ 
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‘Oh, you go and shoot yourself,’ said Bronwen. ‘Uncle and I 
are talking to Mr. Luddermore.’ 

So Jasper just exclaimed, ‘Women!’ and continued his solitary 
juggling with the ball. 

Meanwhile Mark, discounting most of Mr. Luddermore’s 
words as the talk of one who, by nature, preferred gloomy 
prognostications to comforting ones, turned from the offending 
tree to the lawn. ‘You say there’s nothmg we can do about the 
lawn?’ 

‘Mighty little. Might try to drain it a bit. But where’s there an 
outlet? There ain’t one, so drain-tiles’d be no good. We’d have 
to dig a surnp-’ole about six foot deep. That might work, but I 
dunno: this ’ere London clay drains badly in wet weather and 
cakes badly in dry.’ 

‘We could lighten the soil, I imagine ?’ 

‘Might try something like that, but it wouldn’t pay to do too 
much of it, or the grass’d get done in by drought.’ 

‘Yes, yes, but we could hit the happy mean.’ 

‘The ’appy mean. Yur — the ’appy mean. But ’ow’re we to 
know what the ’appy mean is unless we know what them roots is 
doing? Could be they’ic doing a devil of a lot of draining their- 
selves.’ 

‘I see. Well, there’s no hope for the lawn apparently. Unless 
we dig up half of it. What about the paths ? Where tliey’re not 
green they’re black. Anything we can do about them?’ 

‘Not much.’ Mr. Luddermore scratched his head over this 
difficult and depressing question, and smoothed back the dis- 
ordered white hairs. Tt’s the lay of yer land, yer see. No 
outlet. The rainwater comes down that rise and lays in any 
dip or ’oiler. There’s an ’oiler under your tree there, you sec, 
don’t you? One could try a sump-pit again, say five or six foot 
deep, and drain into it, but these paths are ’oggin, and there’s 
a lot of sand in ’oggin. It comes washing down into drains 
and blocks ’em. I could mix cement with the ’oggin to ’ardeii 
it, I s’pose, but then you’d prob’ly get a pool instead of a 
swamp.’ 

‘1 see. Doesn’t seem much we can make of this garden.’ 

‘Not reely; not with them trees.’ 

‘No^l see.’ And, weary of these truths about his garden, Mark 
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was about to turn away, but Mr. Luddermore hadn’t finished. 
‘It must be a reg’lar breeding groimd for pests — thrips and sli^ 
and weevik and such like. I’ll lay there are plenty of wireworms 
getting at your roots — yur — agriotes^ wireworm.’ The learned 
name to shine again. ^Agriotes. One could spray the ’ole place 
with insecticide, I s’pose, but you’d ’ave to keep at it. It’s the 
devil geiiing shut of pests, I don’t mind telling you.’ 

‘Well, there are precious few flowers in the garden and I don’t 
imagine the wireworm can do much damage to the trees. I back 
the trees to win ; they’re rather bigger. So let’s not worry.’ And 
he turned away towards Jasper. Mr. Luddermore went on 
grubbing up his weeds and tossing them sadly, even despairingly, 
into his trug. 

Bronwen and Jasper were in the garden today because Bron- 
wen was to have dinner with Mark and Jasper, her mother 
having gone to a theatre. After a lively dinner, made merry by 
Mark’s teasing and illumined by much heavy (often poly- 
syllabic) prep-school humour from Jasper, the two children sat 
at the same dining-table to do their homework, with Mark sitting 
between them to help now one and now the other. Sometimes 
his arm was around the boy’s shoulder and sometimes around 
Bronwen’s. 

Bronwen did not easily keep her thoughts on her work; she 
preferred to talk about other things. Social things. And at one 
point she looked up at him, her forehead still creased by some 
taxing arithmetic, and askeu, ^Re that hallowing? They’re going 
to let me come, I hope ? I mean, it’ll be a dirty shame if they 
don’t; I’m giving them my uncle a* mayor and my mum as 
mayoress.’ 

‘To hell !’ Jasper interposed, ‘/’m providing tlie mayor. You’re 
only providing a mayoress? What’s a mayoress? Merely an 
appendage.’ He pronounced it fl/y&^/z-didge. ‘What you might call 
a mere concomitant to tlie mayor.’ 

‘I’m not sure,’ Maik teased, ‘that they’ll let either of you in. I 
mean, mere children! Mere whippci mappers. You’re both 
irresponsible infants, in the eyes of the law.’ 

‘But I’ve never heard such abject nonsense,’ protested Bron- 
wen. ‘I’m most certainly coming.’ 

‘So’m I,’ said Jasper. ‘But what about these scholastic studies ?’ 
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‘And I’m not at all sure that I’m not bringing half my school 
with me,’ was Bronwen’s last word. 

At nine o’clock and bedtime Bronwen returned to her house 
next door. There was no difficulty about this because Belle had 
let the basement rooms of the big, unmanageable house to a 
young working couple, Mr. and Mrs. Warman, with a girl of 
Bronwen’s age, and this girl slept by arrangement in one of the 
top rooms (the equivalent of Mark’s at Jasper’s side). It was only 
Mark who said he couldn’t stomach the thought of tenants in 
his house whether high up or down below. 

So Bronwen ran home soon after nine, and Jasper climbed 
unwillingly to his own high bedroom. He went spouting a 
rhyme which he’d lately composed for use whenever his father 
rebuked him for a fault or insisted on his going to bed. Tt must 
be allowed’ — so he spouted on the first steps of the stairs — ‘it 
must be confessed, That Jasper’s far From popu-lar In Morn- 
ington Gardens, West.’ It was from a friend at school that he’d 
acquired this taste for private rhymes and parodies. Only yester- 
day morning he had been bellowing from the bathroom, ‘Come 
into the bathroom, Maud, I’m here in the bath alone. And the 
clouds of steam are wafted abroad, And the scent of the soap is 
blown.’ Mark came to the bathroom door to rebuke him for 
indecency, as a father should, but stayed to proffer a quick 
rhyme of his own. He knocked a knuckle on the door and said, 
‘Come down to your breakfast, Maud, Fll be there at my place 
alone, And the scent of the bacon is wafted abroad, And the 
Felly’s beginning to groan.’ 

‘Super!’ acknowledged Jasper in appreciation of this rapid 
addition to his little effort. 

Tonight, after Mark had seen him comfortably into bed and 
adjusted his bedclothes and the curtains of his high room, he 
came downstairs again and stood by the window of the dining- 
room. There for a while he remained in thought. Before his eyes 
lay the long stretch of Mornington Gardens, wide and quiet and 
empty. So often it was empty between nine and ten, an hour 
when people were neither setting out to their entertainments nor 
returning home. Now and then a pedestrian passed as he stood 
there or a speeding taxi rent the silence and the emptiness. 

Bttt here at last came two lovers. Locked together they went 
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slowly by, th-^ir feet moving in step because they were holding 
one another so tightly. They went beyond the shrubs of Belle’s 
garden and out of view. He forgot them till, to his surprise, he 
saw them on the other side of the road, not enlaced now or 
walking, but standing shoulder to shoulder, with the boy’s 
fingers holding the girl’s against his thigh. He was glancing 
cautiously up the long road and down it. To see if they were 
watched? Yes, surely, for at a safe moment, and unaware of a 
lonely householder at a distant window, he drew the girl quickly 
♦^hrough the gate of the house. It was an empty house, up for 
sale, but becoming derelict. So why draw the girl in there at 
such an hour ? Ah, one could guess. The night was warm beneath 
a rising moon, and thu house’s back-garden, long-walled like 
one’s own and curtained by trees, was out of the world’s sight. 

Mark smiled lo himself. ‘What can part young limbs and 
lechery?’ 

Which set him thinking of Desiderata and Half Moon Street. 
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5. Desiderata 


One might be fifty-nine and the hungers of youth be quietened 
(he thought at the window) so that they mounted only seldom, 
but they could leap capriciously still. It was six years since 
Lorelei died, and for three of them he had stayed celibate, his 
thoughts absorbed by work that he did well or by activities that 
would promote his fame. Ambition had always seemed stronger 
in him than the need of women. He had not married till he was 
forty-one, and his sexual adventures during that long bachelor- 
hood had been far rarer than most men’s. In marriage he had 
desired none but Lorelei; and in the yeais of mourning after her 
death, if temptation assailed him, he found the strength to over- 
come it and forget it. I’hc memory of Loiclei helped him to forget 
it. 

But that night last year. Then the body’s clamour for justice 
had mounted till it was hardly to be borne. The hour was after 
midnight, and ever and again, as he restlessly paced the study, 
his mind was seeing the big guest-chamber above this room, with 
its large and handsome bed, his mother’s and father’s bed, 
splendid with flowered walnut panels at head and foot. Tempta- 
tion was heated higher by the simple memory that the bed was 
made up and sheeted, ready for a guest. Tom Brookcr had 
occupied it for two nights; and this morning. Felly, unsure 
whether the gentleman was coming back, had made it up again. 
Strange chance, and what invitation it offered! When a chance 
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like this again ? Take it. Take it. Long after midnight, and by the 
side of his house in Menworthy Rise stood his old-fashioned car, 
parked against the kerb, under the spread of his ailanthus tree. 
He hurried out to it, got in, and closed the door as softly as might 
be. Nothing but the sides of big houses, and the trees of walled 
back-gardens, looked down upon Menworthy Rise, but even so, 
if anyone had seen him from a staircase window, he or she would 
surmise that Mr. Dolmen, the famous surgeon (as always, his 
neighbours exaggerated their neighbour’s fame), was hiurying 
to a midnight emergency. 

He drove at speed towards likely places in the West End, and 
all the way shame sat with him, but the bigger part of the shame 
was, not that he was of^pnding God, but that he had betrayed 
Jasper by leaving him alone in a large frightening house, with no 
father near him. Oh Gk)d, let him not wake. Let him not wake. 

Furtively he drove on, thinking, ‘Fifty-eight, and still that 
little boy of a hundred deceits lives in me, though I’m not 
deceiving a harsh mother now but a trusting son whom I love. 
Jasper, don’t wake. I won’t be long.’ 

As he drove on, he tried to justify himself a little in what he was 
doing. It was the truth that a passionate, angry loyalty to the 
memory of Lorelei had held him back from thoughts of re- 
marriage or a mistiess; truth that scruples had made him always 
turn away from any obvious encouragement in the eyes of a 
friend’s or a neighbour’s wife; but true too — and surely this 
drained away some of the merit — that, preoccupied with en- 
grossing woik and secret ambition, he had seldom, strangely 
seldom, craved this manner of release. 

Hyde Park Corner being the gateway to the likely places, he 
slowed down the car that he might look from its side windows. 
The pavements of Piccadilly were almost as quiet now as those 
of Mornington Gardens. The few people in sight walked quickly; 
the occasional taxi ripped by. But at the corner of Half Moon 
Street he saw a woman standing. As he slowed yet more, her 
eyes looked straight into his through the car window, and she 
smiled her invitation. His heart clamoured, and after driving a 
few yards farther he turned it about and brought it into Half 
Moon Street. Stopping it and getting out, he saw the woman 
wandering from her corner towards him and bringing her wiile 
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with her. She was a tall girl, hatless, with black hair parted in 
the middle and falling in abundance to her shoulders. Her face 
was pale, and all the paler for that rich black hair. It had some- 
thing of the Orient about it, he thought, the eyes set wide apart 
and the small nose set close to the face. She was perhaps twenty- 
seven or eight and, however flawed in the daylight, beautiful 
enough in the night to trouble heart and throat and breathing. 

‘You take me?’ she said. 

The words were unusual, and the accent that of a foreigner 
speaking English. Always courteous, Mark returned her smile 
and said, ‘I will take you anywhere you want to go.’ 

‘I want to go with you,’ she answered, her head trickily and 
coyly to one side. 

‘Well, jump in and be comfortable,’ he said, pretending ease, 
though the hand that held the door wide for her, as for the most 
gracious of ladies, was shaking. 

‘You take me somewhere, no?’ she asked, leaning lovingly 
against him when he was in the driver’s seat. 

‘We’ll see.’ Swinging the car out of Half Moon Street he 
turned its head towards the West and after a silence said, T take 
you home with me, no ?’ imitating her idiom so as to introduce 
some merriment. 

‘Oh, yes,’ she said, and deliberately snuggled up closer. ‘I go 
home with you. That will be vary nice.’ 

Quickly home. An uneasy player in this London street game 
he was afraid of going into one of these women’s lairs, lest she 
had a ‘protector’, a ‘bully’, a ‘bloke’ there, or lest the shame of 
her room disabled him; but more than all this his conscience was 
still stabbing him for his desertion of Jasper. It was wholly 
unlikely that the boy would have wakened and called for him, 
but he felt no less guilty for this. He longed to be back. He would 
take this girl softly into the guest-room on the floor below Jasper’s 
bedroom, where at least he would be near the boy again. 

While his hand shook on the wheel his heart was a theatre of 
conflicting emotions: this longing to be home with Jasper; a 
craving for the cover of his house’s four walls because of this 
stranger nestling warmly against him ; excitement at what he was 
about to enjoy; and a sick distaste of all that he was doing. 

‘You are not English, my dear, are you?’ 
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^Italian.’ And, as if emphasizing this, she smiled and pressed 
yet closer. 

^Italian, are you? Well, what is your name?’ 

‘Desiderata.’ 

‘Beautiful name. And your surname ?’ 

‘Ah . . . never mind that. Who wants to know that?’ 

Remembering some shreds of Italian, he displayed one for her. 
^Saprebbe lei che ora e? Long after midnight.’ 

‘Ah!’ she exclaimed. ^Sa parlar italiano?^ 

‘No, no,’ he laughed. ‘I have been in Italy often, but I forget 
most of the Italian I once knew. I know Buon giomo and Buona 
notte. Not much more. You are young.’ 

‘Twenty-two.’ 

A trade lie. Having her closer now, he could see she might be 
thirty. But for her comfort he accepted the lie and, again for 
some words that would ease a disturbing encounter, said with a 
rather foolish laugh, ‘Dear me, that makes me feel very old.* • 

‘But you are nice. Vary nice. I like you.’ 

They said little more as he drove. Once, perceiving that she 
was looking up at his eyes, he dipped his head and kissed her. 

In Menworthy Rise he stopped the car at its usual parking 
place beside his garden wall. ‘Stop. Stay there,’ he ordered her; 
and getting out of it alone, he opened the side door at the foot of 
the garden by the tool shed. Looking everywhere and satisfied 
that no eyes were awake anvwh^^re, he summoned her to come. 
Three seconds, and she was within the garden and the door shut 
behind her. No fears for him in this garden with its brick walls 
nearly six foot high and its full-leaved branching trees, so he left 
her at the foot of the iron stairway that mounted to his study, and 
walking easily to the front of the house (a surgeon come home) 
let himself in. In the study, without putting on any lights, he 
opened the glass door for her. 

She came with an odd dignity up the iron steps, though bring- 
ing the smile which her trade required. A shy smile, and he, now 
really noticing the grace and poise of her tall figure, picked up 
her fingers gently and without another word led her up the dark 
staircase to the big guest-room above. Here, where it was safe to 
put on the lights, he first held her by both hands to study her; to 
smile at the pale slightly Oriental face and the black hair«iass- 
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ing on her shoulders; then gathered her for a long embrace. It 
was sweet, this long embrace, for he had known nothing like it 
for years. When it was over he laughed and said, ‘Thank you, 
darling,’ for which courtesy she flung her arms round him again. 
Oh, yes, she was expert at this game of one-night wifehood, and 
he was now well at ease with her. Again holding both her hands, 
he said, ‘You are tall for an Italian girl/ 

she said, and undoing his fingers, walked round the room. 
‘Such a lovely room! Bella T Then suddenly she hastened to look 
at the large picture of the Capitol which hung on the chimney 
breast. ‘Ah! But our Rome! Our Rome!’ 

‘Yes. Your Rome. The Capitol.’ 

‘I been in Rome,’ she said proudly; and the Cockney ‘I been’ 
surprised him. ‘The Piazza del Campidoglio,* she explained still 
looking at the picture. ‘I been there.’ 

* Bello?* he asked, trying to copy her. 

^Ma si,* she answered. ‘5?, ji. I been in Rome.’ 

When she lay naked in the bed, he saw hanging between her 
breasts on a thin gold chain a medal of the Madonna, and 
marvelled at the way Latin people could stay good Catholics 
and practise mortal sin. For him, at any rate, it would be im- 
possible to rest upon her with this lying between them. It was too 
like a drawn sword. He removed it to the bedside table while she 
only smiled. 

Rather than reveal any weariness or shame when his lust was 
sated and his body emptied, he continued to caress her in his 
arms, hoping that desire might rise again; and to laugh and talk 
with her. The reading-lamp above the bed was still on, and by 
its light he saw how the blue eye-shadow made her face seem 
even paler. Together with the red-painted lips, now smeared, it 
made the skin look like yellowing ivory. One could but love a 
little after what had happened, and he asked tenderly, ‘Now tell 
me all about yourself. Desiderata,’ kissing her as he spoke the 
beautiful name. ‘How do you come to be in England?’ 

‘I come over to work for an English family, it is three years 
now. But last year I stop. I choose to live in my own way.’ 

So it was only a year she’d been plying this trade. If true. If 
not the trading lie. Dared one ask more about the trade ? ‘You 
live 4lone now?’ 
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‘Oh, but ves. I have a room of my own.’ 

‘Where?’' 

‘I think I do not telL’ 

‘Why, you silly child ?’ 

‘Because I do not care to.’ 

‘Very well, my dear.* Should one continue? ‘You’re not 
marriea?’ 

‘No, no; no, no, no.’ 

‘No lover?’ 

‘No, no.’ More doubtfully. ‘I want no lover. ... I hate men 
and despise them. They’re all brutes.’ 

‘Oh, not all, my dear, surely?’ 

‘Not you. You are nifc. Vary nice.’ 

‘Talk softly, dear. My boy is sleeping just above. I’ve never 
known him wake and come downstairs, but he’s a nervous boy 
just as his Old Man was, ages and ages ago. Are you not lonely, 
living alone? Probably you have women friends.* 

‘1 have notV Angrily. 'Or only one or two. Very few ever speak 
to me. An Italian girl taking their business. I want no friends. I 
live by myself and for myself.’ 

‘Will you tell me something eke?’ 

‘Perhaps.’ 

‘Are you saying it’s a year you’ve been . . . living as you ... as 
you do now ? I mean . . .’ 

‘You need not be afraid to say what you mean. I am not 
ashamed of nothing I do.’ ^ The Cockney again.) ‘My life is my 
own. I make money for a year, two years perhaps, and then I go 
back to Italy. I have my mother tht e in Gatanzaro — ’ 

‘Where’s that?’ 

‘In Calabria. In Southern Italy. She is very poor because 
Father was killed in the war and my brothers too. I am going to 
take back money to her. I come here to make money. It’s no 
money I make working for your English families. But now 1 
spend little on myself and shall have much to take home.’ 

‘But Desiderata, dear, you are a C iiiiolic?’ 

Naked, she shrugged within his arms. ‘I am born a Catholic 
but what is that to me ? There is no God. Gk)d ? That is nonsense.’ 

‘Oh, I think I believe in Gk)d,’ he said, with her in his 
arms. 
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*I do not. Nor would you if you could sec some of the diseases 
among our people and some of the deformities of the poor little 
bambini. I sometimes think of him as rather more cruel than the 
worst of our mafiosi. And even worse than that. So why should I 
worship him or obey his laws ? Why in hell when I think him a 
monster? He seems as happy making hideous, beastly things as 
making beautiful ones. Whatever I may be I reckon I’m a sight 
better than what he is.’ 

(‘Reckon a sight better.’ This odd blending of Cockney with 
the careful English of a foreigner.) 

‘But what about your Madonna?’ he asked, glancing over her 
head at the medal where it now lay on the bedside table. 

‘Oh, she is perhaps different — I d^n’t know. But she is a 
woman. She has pity, I am sure. It could not be otherwise.’ 

Extraordinary answer, with which it would be unkind to 
argue. He stayed silent till she asked surprisingly, ‘How long is it 
since your wife died ?’ 

‘My wife ? A long time ago. . . .’ And he offered no more. He 
didn’t want Lorelei mentioned here tonight. 

That was an October night, and the sun did not rise till after 
six. He slept hardly at all, but she after a time lay sleeping at his 
side with the black hair thrown about the pillow. At three 
minutes past five, by the luminous dial of his bedside clock, he 
awoke her. ‘Desiderata. . . .’ 

Her eyes opened to the low voice; her brow creased till she 
recognized him ; then she smiled, as her business required. 

^Buon giomoy Desiderata,’ he laughed, adding gently, T think 
you’d better leave while it is still dark, darling.’ The endearment 
had slipped out, but after the night he didn’t feel it was in- 
sincere. 

‘Yes,’ she agreed. ‘Of course. Dark ... I understand. Che ora — 
what time is it, dear?’ 

‘Past five.’ 

^Dauvero! Past five.’ She sat up, stretched her long bare arms, 
yawned, and slipped from the bed. He rose too and put on the 
light. To consider the weather she peered through the window 
curtains. He too. They saw a sky brilliant with stars above the 
dark garden, the black poplar, and tlie ailanthus tree. 

‘F« bel tempOy she said to herself. 
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‘Yes, and now look; you go from the garden, dear. The gate is 
unlocked. Slip out, will you, while it’s still dark.* 

‘Of course I will. I understand.* 

She dressed quickly and while she was combing her hair at his 
dressing-table, throwing her head back to let the comb pass 
through, he went to his pocket case that lay with his loose money 
on the mantel. Unobserved by her, he took out all the notes in it 
and put back only two. Then he said, T*d like to take you home 
but I can’t, my dear. My young man is sleeping upstairs and I 
mustn’t leave him. He’s only twelve.’ 

‘No, no. That is all right. You mustn’t leave him, the poor 
bambino. I shall be all right. The trains start early.’ 

‘Besides,’ he chafr<;d Jier, ‘you don’t want me to know where 
your home is.’ 

"No, it is not in a good place. Not really a place fete gentlemen 
like you. I’m glad you brought me here. Do you know, I don’t 
yet know your name.’ 

He gave the first name that came into his head, the name of a 
Lord Chief Justice dead these twenty years, ‘Hewart.’ Why this 
name had jumped into his head who could say ? Still it would 
serve. Picking up her hand, he crushed the pound notes into it. 

‘ Thank you, dear.’ 

A look at the notes, and she cried, ‘Oh!’ in surprise and 
gratitude. 

'Ten for you,’ he said, ‘ -id let’s say ten for your mother.* 

‘Oh, grazie\ Mille grazu^^ Rising on her toes, she flung her 
arms around his neck to kiss him. 

This was another long embrace for with the morning his 
desire was astir again, but after much kissiiig he let her go. 
Togeth^'r they went stealthily down the dark stairs, he leading 
her by the hand to bring her down in safety. In the dark study, 
softly, he opened the narrow garden door. She gave a wave on 
the first step of the iron stairway; he said giomo^ again for 
fun; and watched her till she had p ^s^'-d into Menworthy Rise, 
closing the gate soundlessly. 

October. May now. Eight months. Once in that eight months, 
on a night in February, a deliberate recollecting of her had 
kindled desire till, desperately yielding, he had gone out to the 
car and committed ^aiu that shameful crime of leaving the 
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house at midnight with the boy in it alone. In the absurd hope of 
finding her at the place where she had loitered before. Of course 
she was not there nor anywhere ebe near by. He saw other 
available women and was half tempted . . . but no, he now felt 
seciure only with Desiderata, and one day he would find her 
again. He swung the car round, more glad than sorry that his 
search was a failure; that he could get back to Jasper and be 
quit of guilt. 

Yet once again, when Jasper was staying with a school-friend 
for the night of a party, and the house was empty and silent, he 
had driven the car to the West End, untroubled by thoughts of 
Jasper alone, and finding no Desiderata, had gone at last in 
desperation with another street-corner, woman to a musty top 
room in Gerard Street. There he had spent fifty minutes with her 
in a waste of shame. 

This night, recalling these things by the dining-room window, 
remembering the prolonged embrace when he first saw her in the 
lighted room, remembering her skilled smiles in the great bed 
beside him, remembering, perhaps most of all, the exuberant 
black hair spread wildly over the pillow, he felt the old foolish 
desire mounting to go and seek her again; it even drove him into 
the study where he could look at his Tree of Heaven beneath 
which his car waited in the quiet of Menwortliy Rise. Though it 
was May now, the tree was only beginning to bud, and its 
tormented branches, empty of leaf, stretched out crooked, 
clutching fingers, upturned towards the sky. He even put his 
hand on the latch of tlie door that led down into the garden — 
but no; he brought the hand away, pulled the curtain, and went 
straight to some tasks on his desk. These defeated the desire 
gradually but finally, and this success made him happy. It was a 
happy thing, after an hour or two, to go faithfully up to the room 
at Jasper’s side. 
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6. The Hallowing 


‘]>Tow, children, listen.’ Belle held the paper in her hand. It was 
after dinner in Mark’s house and they were in the big drawing- 
room on the first floor; Belle and Mark witli coffee and biandy 
before them on a low table; Jasper distributed sideways over a 
corpulent easy-chair, his legs dangling from an arm; and Bron- 
wen on the carpet, her legs drawn under her. Mark never sat m 
tins daintily furnished room without thoughts of Lorelei; it bore 
her signature everywhere. Across the dark landing was the guest- 
room to which he had once brought Desiderata and to which, a 
few nights ago, he had long i tc bring her again; but its door was 
shut on all these memories and its bed shrouded in a green 
counterpane. "This, dear children, is how they set about hallow- 
ing your father — and your uncle — a> Mayor.’ 

‘Dai ling Uncle,’ said Bronwen, gratuitously, from the floor. 

T wish you’d drop that nonsensical word “hallowing”,’ said 
Mark. 

‘Oh, never mind all that,’ Bronwen urged. ‘Go on, Mum.’ 

‘You are hereby summoned,* Belle read, ‘to attend the 
Statutory Annual Meeting of the r4CMncil at the Town Hall, 
High Road, Keys — ^yes, we know by this time where it is — ^at 
half-past six in the evening precisely — note that “precisely”, 
Bron — ’ 

‘Heavens, I shall be there long before that — ’ 

‘ — ^for the following purposes, one, to elect a Mayor for the 
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ensuing year, two, to qualify the Mayor-elect — ^what in mercy’s 
name does that mean ? Surely, Marcus, you’ve been qualified for 
the last twenty years to make a nice mayor,’ 

‘It means, my dear Belle, that Councillor Dolmen will 
solemnly declare that, having been elected to the oflice of 
mayor, he will duly and faithfully fulfil the duties thereof.’ 

‘But of course he will. Who ever supposed anything else ? And 
what about the Mayoress? Don’t I have to swear something?’ 

‘No. All that happens is that people say nice things about you.’ 

‘Oh, well, that should be pleasant. Where do I sit?’ This was 
the eve of the Statutory Meeting and Mark had assembled the 
family for a briefing. 

‘They will provide a special seat for you. Somewhere not too 
conspicuous.’ 

‘I see. I’m nobody much really. Just an appendage, as Jasper 
says.’ 

* ‘That’s right.’ 

‘That’s right,’ Jasper agreed. ‘Just what you might call an 
ornamental adjunct.* He said this even as Bronwen was demand- 
ing, ‘Where shall / be?’ 

‘You two’ll be up in the public gallery . You’re not held to be 
of any importance at all.’ 

‘Oh, heck!’ Jzisper complained. 

‘Well, can we get into the front row?’ Bronwen asked. 

‘Easily. The architects of the Town Hall had far too large an 
idea of the number of burgesses who’d care to come and look at 
their councillors. One or two interested persons may come in and 
three or four unemployed who’vc nothing else to do. And per- 
haps a few old women who’vc come in out of the rain.’ 

‘It may not be raining,’ Jasper supplied unhelpfully. 

‘Then perhaps there’ll be no one. Just tier upon tier upon tier 
of empty seats.’ 

‘Gosh,’ said Jasper. ‘How madly gay.’ 

‘Oh no, thcre’re going to be heaps of people,’ Bronwen in- 
sisted. ‘I’ve told all the girls at school and they’re coming in 
crowds. Some of them know you by sight and think you’re 
smashing. And Felly and Capes are coming. Fve seen to that. 
I’ve told them all about it — Capes is telling everybody else, you 
bet. You know what Capes is,’ 
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‘The daily news,* said Jasper. 

‘She’s told Mr. Capes, and he says he’s half a mind to come.’ 

‘Mr. Gapes too, oh dear!’ The Mayor-elect would have to 
make a graceful speech of thanks and promise, and a touch of 
the old nervousness troubled Mark’s heart; he who would like 
his speech to be ‘one of the best the Council had heard’ and one 
that would impress the children and his servants and Bronwen’s 
school-friends. As always he hid the nervousness behind 
apparently casual words. T trust, Jasper, that you’re bringing no 
deputation iTorayour academy.’ 

‘Lord, no!’ said Jasper. ‘Old Hassell who takes us in English 
History, talking yesterday about the old moot courts or some 
such nonsense, muf* i\^eds go and say — trying to be funny, 
“'1 here’s Dolmen's father, for instance. I see he’s going to be 
mayor of his village,” and Heavens! Did I feel a fooJ[?’ 

Bronwen, uninterested in Mr. Hassell, turned to feminine 
concerns. ‘Aren’t you longing to get into those robes. Uncle ?’• 

‘Yes, my dear. I intend to look smashing.’ 

‘And he will, Bron,’ said Belle. ‘Your uncle’s far and away the 
most impressive figure in the (Council. I’ve been there and had a 
look round, and I must say, a less distinguished-looking lot I — ’ 

‘Oh, come!’ Mark objected ‘What about old Majoi Roper, 
Leader of the Tories? He’s a fine big boy.’ 

‘He’s not unimpressive, but he waddles. I could never take 
oeiiously a man who wad-’^es. Handsome old face but his legs 
are obviously bandy in those cnoimous trousers of his. That’s 
why he keeps them enormous, I expe^'t. To hide his shame.’ 

‘iShamus O’Donoghue ?’ 

‘Pooh, a little fopdoodle, like mat dandified creature in 
Hamlet — Osric, wasn’t lie ? Can’t stand fops. How long do you 
think you’ll be mayor ?’ 

‘Who knows ? The Tory mayors have usually served for two 
terms. But there’s nothing to prevent a mayor being elected again 
and again.’ 

‘Which is what Arthur Lammas w? nts you to be. He’s a nice 
devoted creature, even if uncivilized. Give me a little more 
coffee, there’s a dear. He said to me, “When we’ve got a first- 
class mayor, I guess wc’ll keep him. What the hell does it matter 
what the bloody Tories dr ► ?” ’ 
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^Ssh, Belle! Not before the children.* 

‘Lots of girls at school say “bloody”,* Bronwen provided. 

‘So do wc,* said Jasper, not to be outdone. 

‘Well, I’m sorry to hear it. So they’ll keep you as mayor, 
Marcus, for three or four years?* 

^Good~eeV cried Bronwen. ‘In four years I shall be seven- 
teen — ’ 

‘You worCt^ Jasper denied indignantly. 

‘Well, as good as seventeen. Sixteen and a lot. So can’t I be 
Mayoress then?’ 

‘Don’t be absolutely daft, Bron,’ Jasper requested. 

‘Win Melville says daughters of seventeen are often mayoresses 
and I’m almost Uncle’s daughter.’ 

A leap of happy love because these were words that sat well 
with an old dream, but all he said aloud was, ‘I very much doubt 
if I shall need a mayoress in four years* time. Either they’ll have 
had enough of me or I shall have had enough of the whole 
business. It may prove too expensive in time and money. I’m a 
poor man, and I have my own work to do, if we’re not all to 
starve.’ 

‘Rubbish, Marcus. You could well afford to go on as long as 
you like. And I think it’d be quite nice for Bron one day to be a 
mayoress. Certainly a little hallowing of her wouldn’t do any 
harm.’ 

*‘Do stop using that frightful word. To hallow is to consecrate 
something for a religious purpose.’ 

‘Well, isn’t that more or less what they’re going to do to you ?’ 

‘It isn’t.’ Mark was now warming again his balloon brandy 
glass with the palms of both hands. ‘The word might perhaps fit 
the Mayor’s civic service.’ 

‘Especially if you have it, as you suggest, at All Hallows,’ said 
Belle. 

‘Oh, what’s a civic service?’ cried Bronwen. 

Mark explained that the Mayor with all his Council and the 
Borough’s principal officers went in procession to church to be 
prayed for and preached at — ‘in the hope,’ he added, ‘tliat they 
may pray for themselves. At least, that’s the idea.’ 

‘But does a Labour Council do that sort of thing?’ asked Belle, 
surprised. 
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‘Surely. Why not?’ 

‘I thought all Labour people were cither heathen or went to 
weird non-conformist chapels. We know the Anglican Church is 
the Tory Party at prayer, but I thought the Labour Party hardly 
prayed at all.’ 

‘You’re going to learn a lot, Madame Mayoress. On occasions 
like these, whether they’re churchgoers or not, tradition takes 
over from Theology. In the North they’ve been known to close 
the streets and proceed from Town Hall to church in top hats, 
with bands playing.’ 

‘Glolly!’ murmured Bronwen. ‘Will^oi/ have a procession?' 

‘Certainly.’ 

‘With Mummy in it U)o ?’ 

Terhaps.’ 

‘I say! Isn’t it all going to be rather fab?’ 

Jasper and Bronwen looked down from the front row of tj;ie 
public gallery. Behind them, too shy to sit in a front row, sat 
Pelly and Capes — and, as Bronwen had foretold, Mr. Capes. 
After Bronwen had explained at some length to Pelly and Capes 
that they could come, Mr. Capes had assured his wife that Miss 
Bronwen was right. ‘Why, of course you can go. Mother, if you 
want to,’ he had said, surprised at the political ignorance of 
women. ‘It’s your right. It’s your civic right. I never been meself, 
but I might come too, bemg as how it’s Mr. Dolmen being 
elected.’ Mr. Gapes was taJicr than, and almost as thin as, Mrs. 
Pelly so that the plump little Mrs. Capes sat tonight like a 
Sancho Panza by the side of two : Quixotes. 

It was not yet fifteen minutes pasc six but sf»me of the coun- 
cillors were already standing here and there to chatter in groups, 
or were wandering with their papers towards their seats. The 
seats for the forty-eight councillors were in a three-tiered horse- 
shoe about the Press table in the pit of this fine new Council 
Chamber. Behind and above them the public gallery swept in 
another horse-shoe like the dress-circi», of a theatre. Before the 
councillors’ seats was a platform on two levels, the lower for the 
Town Clerk and the principal officers, the higher for the eight 
aldermen, with the Mayor’s uplifted throne in their midst. 

The Chamber was crowned by a domed glass roof from the 
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centre of which depended a magnificent rock-crystal chandelier 
(gift of a former mayor). Though it was daylight outside, the 
lamps of the chandelier were alight, for the lofty windows were 
all of stained glass; they pictured episodes in the ancient history 
of Keys. Between these windows hung portraits of past mayors in 
their robes and chains of ofRce. 

Jasper and Bronwen, looking for Mark, were surprised when 
he strolled in and went, not to any remarkable place but to his 
usual councillor’s seat. Both children were still excited at having 
been stopped on the steps of the Town Hall by a posse of photo- 
graphers who wanted to take a picture of them together. One of 
them had noted down their names for the caption. ‘Miss 
Bronwen Hamps and Master Jasper Dolmen, the children of our 
new Mayor and Mayoress, on the steps of the Town Hall.’ 

‘I tried to smile,’ Bronwen was saying to Jasper now, ‘but I 
didn’t think it was a success.’ 

, ‘Nor did I,’ said Jasper. 

‘Still, all the girls at school will see it. Everyone takes the 
Keys and Had.^ (The Keys and Iladleigh News.) ‘But “Hamps”. Oh, 
dear, “Hamps” is a pily.’ 

‘Won’t they rag you about being pictured in a paper ?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Rather! That’s what I’m looking forward to.* 

‘Good Lord.’ And Jasper was left meditating on the difference 
between girls’ schools and boys’ schools. Evidently ragging by 
schoolgirls was less brutal an affair than that of prep school boys, 
or girls were less shy and sensitive about it. 

But now everyone was suddenly standing. The red-robed 
aldermen were going to their seats; the dark-clad councillors 
were all in theirs; and only the Mayor’s high throne stood 
empty. The clock above it lacked a minute from the half hour. 
The monkey-house chatter of fifty voices had stopped. Silence, a 
waiting silence, filled the great room. 

A door opemed. The tall mace-bearer appeared in his gown of 
black and gold with the mace on his shoulder. With him came 
the little Town Clerk in gown, bands and wig, and then the 
retiring Mayor, equally small, in scarlet robe, white lace and 
gold chain. Bronwen had been bending down to recover a hair- 
slide, and Jasper had to kick her with his heel to draw her 
attention to what was happening. 
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‘Lordy!’ she said, as she saw this colourful procession. 

The Mayor, now standing in his high place, bowed to the 
aldermen on his right, who bowed back; to those on his left, who 
bowed back; and then to all the councillors in the body of the 
chamber. They all, as one man, bowed to him, and Bronwen, 
fearful of being remiss again, produced a quick little bow too, 
only to be told by Jasper, ‘Don’t be an ass. He’s not interested in 
you.’ 

‘The little Town Clerk is rather sweet,’ was all she said by way 
t^f answer to this, as she and all the company sat down. 

The Mayor now called for a nomination — or nominations — 
for the position of mayor in the ensuing year, and Arthur 
Lammas rose. Brond-f^ced, blunt-featured, heavy as an ex- 
pugilist who had put on some fat, he attempted no grace or 
skilful timing in his speech, preferring a rapid level-tpned utter- 
ance, as if to say, ‘Let’s get this business over quickly and have 
no truck with oratory.’ Unlike Mark, who never wanted anyone 
to think him dependent on notes, Arthur held a small sheet of 
notes before him. Looking at these rather than at the Mayor, he 
began with a mistake. ‘Mr. Chairman — I mean Mr. Mayor — I 
propose Mr. Councillor Dolmen be elected mayor for the coming 
year. He will be the first Labour mayor, and thank God for 
that — ’ 

Loud laughter from the Tory benches, rising laughter — and 
Aithur, perceiving that h’*^ w^ords could be interpreted in two 
ways, and never a man not to hit back if laughed at, said, look- 
ing at the enemy now instead of at the notes, ‘I mean, thank 
God we shall have a Labour mayoi at last after sixty years of 
reactionary rule by comfortable Tory gentlemen who know less 
than nothing about how the poor live — ’ 

‘Bosh!’ muttered a Tory gentleman across the room. 

Hearing which, Arthur, forgetting it was his duty to address 
his remarks to the Mayor, addressed one to this councillor. ‘You 
shut up, chum,’ he said. 

The interrupter grinned, so Arthiu gave him a little more. 
‘You belong to the so-called gentlemanly party, don’t you, dear 
boy, and I’ve always heard that gentlemen learned at their 
expensive and privileged schools to take a hiding without losing 
their temper.’ 
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‘My temper’s excellent/ said the Tory. 

‘Well, shut up, then,’ recommended Arthur, and gave his eyes 
back to his notes. The day was uncommonly warm, Arthur wore 
no waistcoat, and since his unoccupied hand was in his trouser 
pocket, pushing back his dark jacket, this unveiled a broad 
expanse of white shirt and a powerful brown-leather belt, 
which, however, did not seem powerful enough, for lack of a 
waist, to hold his trousers in the exact place of truth. In addition 
to the trousers this belt seemed to carry and display his past as a 
foreman builder. Having found his place, he continued, ‘I’m 
sure, Mr. Mayor, the Council wall agree that tliere is no more 
suitable person on our side of the house, or indeed in the whole 
chamber, to occupy that chair which you, sir, in the last two 
years have filled with such distinction.’ Arthur could be 
generous to an opponent as well as insulting. ‘Councillor Dolmen 
has served our Council for nearly twenty years — longer, I think, 
than any other member except me and most of those picturesque 
fixtures up there on the aldermanic bench. He was born in our 
borough and has lived there all his life — born, actually, in the 
Brides Ward which behaved so splendidly in the recent election. 
Councillor Dolmen, as you know, represents the Old Common 
Ward, which as a workers’ area has had the wisdom always to 
return a full flush of Labour meml^ers — ’ 

‘Stick to the point,’ suggested a Tory voice. 

Arthur removed his eyes from his notes to this interrupter. He 
waited a moment; then said, ‘I know, cock, that you don’t want 
to hear any mention of the Old Common or Brides Wards, and 
I’m not surprised. Sorry if it ’urts you, mister, but — ’ 

‘Doesn’t hurt me. I’m quite untroubled.’ Said with a happy 
grin. 

‘All right then. You leave the chatting to me for the present 

Okay, honey? . . . Fine. ... I was about to say — I was about to 
say — ^what He sought the answer in his notes. ‘I was about to 
say that I’m glad the Brides, having followed Old Common’s 
excellent example, will be rewarded by having one of its resi- 
dents as mayor. I’m sure all will agree that he will be an orna- 
ment to our Council, not only as a man of distinction in his 
profession — I’m told he cuts up people in the kindest and most 
competent way — ^but because he is a gentleman with a great 
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social conscience, indefatigable in service to our borough — ^and 
this at no inconsiderable loss to himself (as I happen to know) 
because these surgeons can make a helluva packet if they really 
go to it. Mark gives up much too much of his time to us and is 
prepared to give up still more as mayor. You will agree that he is 
a man of great charm and humour, and I’ve no doubt he will 
conduct our proceedings, sir, with the fairness and the courtesy 
that you have always shown us. It’s a proud day for me, Mr. 
Mayor, to stand here and propose Mark — ^I mean, Mr. Coun- 
i illor Dolmen as our first Labour mayor.’ 

Bronwen, looking at Mark whose eyes were on the ground as 
if in discomfort at so much praise, guessed nevertheless that his 
pleasure outweighed the embarrassment. She whispered to 
Jasper, "1 suppose Uncle’s enjoying this, but he doesn’t look as 
though he was. He looks rather as if they were sentencing him to 
death.’ 

‘The old man hates being praised in public,’ Jasper explained. 

‘I bet he does, and I bet he loves it all the same,’ said Bronwen. 
‘I should. I should simply adore it.’ 

‘That I conceive to be the truth,’ said Jasper in his finest 
manner. 

'Well, so would you love it,’ she pouted. 

‘1 1 is possible,’ he allowed. ‘But in the excellent words of Mr. 
Councillor Arthur Lammas, shut up! Listen to the lady. She’s 
talking about your Mum. L ’s conceivable she may talk about 
us.’ 

‘Crikey! Will she? Oh, lordV 

Councillor Miss Goodall, another Labour member, had risen 
to second the nomination, and she was devoting most of her 
words to the lady who would be mayoress. She reminded them 
that, like her brother, Mrs. Hamps had lived and spent her child- 
hood in the Brides Ward and after leaving it for a short period, 
had come back to it as quite the best place to li/e in; since when 
she had been known in Keys as a voli.nl ^ry worker in any num- 
ber of good causes. ‘We know her as a woman of the liveliest wit 
and the most gracious manner, and arc confident that in Mrs. 
Hamps we sh^l have a Mayoress as outstanding as her brother, 
the Mayor.’ 

Bronwen murmured^ ‘Gosh, the family’s doing well.’ 
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Major Roper, Leader of the Tories, ruddy-faced, beak-nosed, 
army-moustached, and not only as big as Arthur Lammas but 
clad in a billowing jacket and trousers which suggested he might 
require room to enlarge yet further, now rose slowly and baggily 
from his party’s front bench. 

Since ‘Evans the Echo’ was also a Tory, there were frequent 
echoes, in a low bass, of the Majc-r’s speech, from Councillor 
Evans’s place among the back-bench members. A quarter-smile 
crumpled the Major’s lips as he began, ‘We have decided, Mr. 
Mayor, to offer no candidate in opposition to Councillor 
Dolmen, and I have therefore little to say now. What I do say 
will, I feel, be somewhat displeasing to my good friend, Coun- 
cillor Lammas, so may I assure him, with all respect, and ask 
him to believe without any reservations, that this is fully in- 
tended. I wish only to say that Councillor Dolmen will receive 
from our party all the respect and support which we have always 
accorded to the occupant of your chair. Wc may differ from him 
in politics but one and all of us know him to be a man of un- 
failing courtesy — which, alas, is more than I can say of a certain 
other member of his party.’ (‘Exactly. Hear, hear. Ha, ha,’ from 
Councillor Evans’s bench.) ‘We know him also as a man of the 
highest integrity and a devoted servant of our common 
Borough — ’ (‘Oh, yes. Agiced,’ from the same point.) — ‘and I 
am happy to add that I can also say this much at least about the 
councillor who proposed his election, however I may deplore his 
manner of doing so.’ (‘That much, yes. Certainly.’) ‘Let me 
therefore conclude, on behalf of us all, by wishing him a happy 
time during his brief occupation of your chair. We do not know 
how many terms he may serve but it is safe to call the occupation 
brief since it is unthinkable that Keys in the next election wdll 
not return to its ancient loyalty.’ (‘Yes, yes. Of course. Ha, ha.’) 
And with a small contorted smile for all, a pleased smile, Major 
Roper relapsed baggily but comfortably into his seat. 

George Colls, the sole Liberal, rose to say that ‘speaking for 
the Liberal Party, which for the moment is me’ he would wish to 
endorse everything everyone had said about Councilloi Dolmen 
and about the readiness of all parties in the Chamber, ‘including 
this one’, to give him their support. 

The retiring Mayor then put the nomination to the vote and. 
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there being no dissentients, declared Councillor Dolmen duly 
elected. 

All stood again as the procession of mace-bearer, Town Clerk 
and retiring Mayor went from the chamber, Mark following. 
A few minutes, and the procession returned, with Mark as 
Mayor, in all the majesty of furred scarlet gown, spreading lace 
jabot, spKDtless white gloves and hea\’y gold chain and mayoral 
badge. 

For once Bronwen was struck almost speechless by the 
splendour of his appearance (for Mark was a much bigger and 
handsomer man, a far more formidable figure, than the little 
retiring Mayor). All that she managed to mumble was, T ask 
you ! Oh ! . . . How inexf jressibly glam.’ 

But the thoughts of Mark were not flippant as he si tapped on to 
a high throne majestically carved with the aims of the Borough 
of Keys. Two thoughts lay paired w'ithin his mind, the one a good 
thought of which he need not be ashamed, the other, tJiough not 
wholly ignoble, one that he could hardly tell to his dearest 
friend. As he remembered the long dynasty of mayors before 
him, all of them esteemed civic fathers in their day but must of 
them forgotten now, names and no more, his first thought was 
that he would like to do this task in his brief liour as dutifully, 
ably, and successfully as possible; his second that he would like 
his mayoralty to be a famoi’^ and long- remembered one, nothing 
less than the most celebrated of all, till the time came for it to 
be forgotten. 

One of the first steps of the first Labour mayor was to break 
with tradition and have his civic service, not in the ancient 
Parish Church of Keys, but in the church of All Hallows in the 
Seven Brides Estate. This had been the church of his family and 
his childhood. 

The Parish Church, St. Peter’s, ‘d back to the fifteenth 
century and was the lineal descendant of an old chapel \\'hich 
had been in the fields before the Normans came. The little 
shrine had been known as the Chapel of St. Peter’s Keys and had 
given its name to the village that slowl/ gathered around it. The 
church of All Hallows^ on the other hand, had no such glamour 



of age and history. Built in the i86o’s to meet the ever-swelling 
overspill from West London^ it belonged, in modern eyes, to the 
Victorian Gothic Revival at its most corrupt. It was faced with 
stucco from its bases to its meaningless battlements; its long 
rectangular shape, for it had no transepts, ended with a square 
pinnacled tower which rose, strangely enough, behind the 
chancel instead of over the west doois. Within doors its plastered 
arches were a stock imitation of the Late Decorated style. Steep 
galleries hung over the aisles and the west end, darkening them. 
The builders in the religious exuberance of the mid-Victorian 
era had made ready a church for a thousand people, but in these 
faithless days, a hundred years later, it seldom had more than 
seventy or eighty for Matins and twenty for Evensong. Like too 
many of its sisters, it was a huge church with a heart beating 
weakly. 

Mark’s stern mother had been a regular attendant at this, her 
local church; his ‘bad old father’ a much less regular one, 
though a generous subscriber to its funds. Mark and Belle had 
attended regularly too in those days, having no option to do 
anything else, with such a mother. Belle still reproduced the 
faith and loyalty of her mother, but Mark in his adulthood 
became his father over again — rarely seen among the deserted 
pews, but always ready with a handsome cheque. Bronwen went 
regularly with her mother, lodging an objection only seldom; 
Mark never forced Jasper to go; and Jasper didn’t go — unless he 
accompanied his father on some state occasion. 

It was not only for these family leasons, but partly to help an 
ailing church, and because he had an amused and pitying affec- 
tion for its old and failing vicar, the Rev, Simeon Craik, that 
Mark had decided his mayoral service should be at All Hallows. 
‘Let’s give poor old Craikie a lift,’ he had said to Belle and the 
children. ‘A mayoral service should be a shot in the arm for his 
church. Besides Mother Pearl Runciman, the Rector’s wife, 
won’t approve at all. That settles it.’ 

Yet another reason for a sensational step, but one which 
remained only among his hidden thoughts, was his usual faint 
pleasure in being styled by the people of Keys as ‘somewhat 
eccentric’. 

‘Poor old Craikie,’ as Mark always called him, was pleased 
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that Mark had chosen his church for the municipal service but 
much tasked by the thought of how such a service should run. 
Though he was the Vicar, and had been a priest for nearly fifty 
years, he came on a most anxious visit to the Mayor for in- 
struction and help. In his anxiety he arrived at Momington 
Gardens many minutes earlier than the appointed time, which 
was ten o’clock on a Saturday morning. Craikie was a little grey 
mar with moist, red-rimmed eyes and thin disordered grey 
hair. His chin this morning could hardly be called clean-shaven, 
for too many silver bristles glistened in the bright June daylight. 
On his lips, and indeed on his black (*lerical stock, lay some of 
the egg which he’d boiled for his recent, lonely, and hurried 
breakfast From hi« breath came the odour of some gulp oi 
whisky which he'd taken foi hk encouiagement, though it was 
not yet ten in the morning. 

Like Mark, Graikie had lost a loved wife all too soon, and this 
added to Mark’s affection for him. 1 lis two daughters had been 
only sixteen and fourteen when his wife died, but tliey had long 
since left him, one to a husband, and the other to a teaching job 
in the North and an eaily death. In his loneliness and increasing 
age ho had sought much help from the whisky bottle and, he 
would admit, from stimulant drugs. Tt’s the ( nly way I can get 
thiough my work.’ 

In a single word ol Mark’s, poor old Craikie was a ‘mess’. 

‘Do you ically think le able to manage a municipal 
service?’ Belle had asked. 

‘No, I don’t.’ 

‘Won’t it be a series of disasters?’ 

‘Quite likely, but let’" give the old boy his chance. He’ll do 
his best ’ 

And here he was m Mark’s study, asking, ‘What do you want 
me to do? Do tell me exactly,’ as he sat with elbows on knees, a 
large h^mm-book open in both hands, and pr lyer books on the 
floor. ‘What do I do?’ 

‘You pray. For us. For me.’ 

‘Yes, yes, yes — don’t be silly — this is serious. What hymns, for 
instance^ Mark, what hymns?’ 

don’t know. The only hymn I can ever think of is “Onward, 
Christian Soldiers”.’ 
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‘IVc brought a hymn-book. Do choose what hymns you 
fancy.’ 

*Oh» heavens! Must I?’ Mark took the book and after turning 
the pages and finding no help, consulted the index. The index 
provided him mainly with opportunities for teasing Craikie. 
Thinking of himself with the Town Clerk, the Deputy Mayor, 
the mace-bearer and the aldermen, all in their robes, he said, 
T suggest 598.* 

‘What hymn’s that?’ 

‘One for a Flower Service.’ 

‘No, come now, Mark. Don’t be absurd. Choose something 
sensible.’ 

‘Well . . . Commemoration of Saiijts — no, that’s not very 
appropriate. Oh, here we are. Here’s the very thing. All three 
parties will be represented, so here it is, Craikie. “Fight the good 
fight”.’ 

•‘No, do, please, Mark-—’ 

‘You don’t think that’ll do? No, perhaps the irreverent wf)uld 
laugh. What’s wrong with 268?’ 

‘What’s 268?’ 

‘Ye servants of the Lord, Each in his office wait. . . . Most of 
the borough officers come along. Good for ’em to be told to giid 
up their loins in his sight. Yes, And let thcii lamps be bright.’ 

‘I don’t think anyone knows that hymn. Shouldn’t we have 
something they can sing?’ 

Mark’s finger slid down the index of first lines. “‘Weary of 
earth and laden with my sin . . .” that’s all right for me — fits me 
like a glove — but I wonder if it’d suit old Major Roper, Do you 
think he feels weary of earth and laden with his sin ? / don’t. 
“Out of the deep I call. . . .” That sounds right for a hopelessly 
bewildered mayor. Let’s look at it, “Out of the deep I cry, the 
woeful deep of sin. Of evil done in days gone by. Of evil now 
within.” That’s me exactly, Craikie. Let’s have that.’ 

‘No, please, Mark, you’re just joking.’ 

‘Well, it’s a problem. Some of the councillors arc Jew boys, 
but they come along nobly. We must find something they can 
sing without too much embarrassment. Others are plain 
heathens but we want ’em to enjoy themselves too. What can 
we have that all our Jews, Turks, and infidels can sing?’ 
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The two of them arrived at last at the Old Hundredth^ as the 
one least likely to trouble anyone. Other ‘safe’ hymns they chose 
were ‘O God, our help in ages past’ and ‘Be thou my guardian 
and my guide*. But Mark insisted they must have ‘Onward, 
Christian soldiers’ to finish up with. ‘Nobody can resist that 
tune, whatever its words say. So let’s all really enjoy ourselves 
with it. Let’s fairly go to town with it.’ 

Sunday morning, the Sunday of the service, and a noise of 
many voices filled the vestibule of the Lauder Road School. 
Mayor, Deputy Mayor, aldermen and Town Clerk were 
robing, while the councillors, borough officers, and co-opted 
members in subfusc suitj stood around talking, till such time as 
the Mayor’s Secretary and a committee clerk, acting as ushers, 
should marshal them into a column for the procession through 
the streets. 

Outside the school the church bells, near and far, were 
telling the world that it was Sunday morning and nearly the 
hour for Divine Service ; but the world in the streets seemed to be 
giving them little heed. Within the school, at ten minutes to the 
hour, the marshals began to walk around and say ‘Gentlemen, 
will you take your places, please. . . . Ladies, would you . . . 
please V and the gentlemen promptly, the ladies gradually, 
stopped their talking and took up their correct positions. The 
least important went to the head of the column, the most 
important, the robed figures, to the rear, and the climax of all 
was the Mayor. With a crooked finger the Mayor’s Secretary 
summoned the column to march and, following him, it went 
out into the street where a few policem'*n waited to shepherd it 
through the tialhc of a fine June morning. The unecclesiastical 
pedestrians halted on the pavements, or just turned their heads, 
to watch it pass. 

Mark, behind all the others, wa> amused and touched to see 
the Tories in good strength marching ahead of him. Many of 
them had been aggrieved by his desertion of the Parish Church, 
but there they were, marching along, because Tories were 
nothing if not men with a high sense of duty and a desire to do 
the right honours to their mayor, even if he was a misguided 
Socialist. There on his bandy legs in his over-full trousers 
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waddled Major Roper, and Mark could guess the thoughts in his 
head or his words to the Tory at his side. ‘A municipal service 
should be in the municipal church. Why the hell we’re being 
made to pray in the old Brides’ wedding cake — ’ his name for the 
stuccoed and crenellated church of All Hallows — ‘just because 
it’s Dolmen’s church, Gk>d alone kiiows. But pray there, of 
course, I will, though under protest. We’ve got to pray some- 
where for Keys now that we’ve got Socialists in control.’ There 
went little Shamus O’Donoghue, Sunday-neat in a wcll-waisted 
black jacket and shepherd’s-plaid trousers, a curly-brimmed 
bowler standing small and high on his head, and his rolled 
umbrella swinging like a pendulum between two fingers. There 
behind the Major was Evans the Echo — after all, was it not the 
business of an echo to follow close behind his principal? Perhaps 
more noteworthy than any of these were two of the Jewish 
Tories, Councillors Woolfe and Raphael, marching along to an 
Anglican church. And Arthur too; perhaps he deserved even 
more credit than these excellent Jews because while his Jewish 
colleagues believed, one in the Pentateuch, and the other in 
modern Liberal Judaism, Arthur believed in nothing. Like 
Craikie he had come anxiously to Mark’s study for instruction 
and help. ‘It'll be the first time I’ve come along, Mark, I don’t 
know anything about church, but, by golly, I’m coming along 
to your service. Our service really, isn’t it? What do I do?* 

‘You pray,’ 

‘I can’t pray. I don’t know anything about praying. Shouldn’t 
know what to say.’ 

‘Well, let the Vicar, the Reverend Mr. Craik, do the praying, 
and you just say Amen when he stops.’ 

‘Amen. Yes?’ 

‘And then the old boy’ll announce some hymns.’ 

‘Yes?’ as if not much wiser. 

‘Well then you have the words in front of you, and you sing 
them heartily. You make a joyful noise before the Lord.’ 

‘Oh, my God, no. No, Mark, don’t ask me to do anything like 
that. I’ll just stand there and wish you well.’ 

From this point the new Mayor, walking in his fine robes 
alone, began to dream. He lost himself in memories of long 
winter Sundays fifty years ago ; of All Hallows, as it had been in 
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his childhood, crowded to the walls ; even of times in his youth 
when religion had seized and obsessed him for a while, so that 
he’d had thoughts of becoming a friar in a coarse brown habit 
and knotted white cord rather than a mayor in a scarlet robe and 
golden chain. 

But now they were in sight of the church, and he saw a crowd 
about its gates awaiting this Local Mayor’s Show as they might 
await a wedding. Drawing nearer, he saw that old Graikie stood 
vested in the west doors with an old retired parson who some- 
times helped him on Sundays at his side. Behind him was a 
young crucifer with the processional cross ; in front of him the 
two churchwardens (one a plump lady) with their wands. In the 
high church tower a hjirsh-tongued bell was clanging mon- 
otonously, its repeated notes so slow as to be almost a tolling. 
One felt that the bell-ringer below had small heart for his task 
and was tiring. 

As the head of the column met the Vicar, he turned about^ 
the crucifer did the same : and now processional cross, parsons, 
and wardens led the long column into the church. Meanwhile 
the church bell clanged on. All eyes, first in the churchyard and 
tlien in the church, fixed on Mark, the new Mayor, as they 
might on a bride ; and his own eyes, fixed ahead, hid from all the 
pleasure this temporary interest gave him. When they were out 
of the summer daylight and in the dimness of a church darkened 
by leaded windows London-grimed, he was disappointed to see 
how small was the congregation even for such a service as this. 
There were perhaps forty more persons than usual scattered 
among the dark-brown pews. The long aisles were as empty as 
the steep galleries above them. Only the sunlight, fragmented 
by the stained windows into many colours, visited the empty 
south aisle. Unable to find men or boys foi his choir Graikie had 
only women in the choir stalls, women in black gowns and 
square Tudor caps. Always some won»*“n were faithful. 

While all the congregation stood in honour of the new Mayor, 
the wardens ushered Mark into the front pew of all on the right- 
hand side, where Belle, his Mayoress, awaited him. There was 
some amusement these days among the citizens of Keys about 
their big mayor and litde mayoress, for Belle came barely up to 
her brother’s shoulder and presented a figure as spare and thin 
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as his was large and ample. When they walked side by side she 
always seemed — so some declared — to be moving much faster 
than he, while only keeping abreast. And from the back view in 
church, they said, the two might be father and daughter. 
Jasper and Bronwen, standing in the other front pew, turned 
their faces unashamedly to watch Mark being installed and his 
sergeant laying the golden mace on a special bracket in front of 
him. Mark felt a great love going out to the two of them stand- 
ing there. The mace in position, its bearer withdrew modestly to 
a neighbouring pew in the south aisle and for the rest of the 
service was the only figure in the dusk of that long empty 
avenue. 

The bell stopped. 

Since Mark had provided scivice sheets at his own cost there 
was no need for Craikie to announce a hymn, so organist and 
organ (perhaps the only two competent servants of this church) 
burst proudly into the familiar notes of the Old Hundredth, 
‘All people that on eartli do dwell’ ; the congregation, such as it 
was, sang cheerfully ; and Mark went into lus blooding thoughts 
again. 

Those close-packed congregations of his boyhood! But, even 
then, how few of the working classes sat among the well-diessed 
throngs. Once upon a time they had been in the little chapel of 
St. Peter’s Keys, and later on they had knelt at mass in the 
stone church which succeeded it; but where were they now? 
How had the Church lost them, some to chapels, more to the free 
and open air ? The Tory members of tlie Council behind him would 
be familiar with this service of histone chants and stately prayers, 
but what of his Labour colleagues.'* I’hosc whose world was the 
working-class world. What would this service seem to them? 
Arthur — ^what was Arthur thinking? 

But now, suddenly, these drifting questions were arrested by a 
remarkable discovery. There in that other front pew across the 
nave, and on the far side of Jasper and Bronwen, weie two femi- 
nine figures surely familiar, one tall and lean, the other short, 
broad and fat. Yes, they were none other than Pelly and Capes, 
the expeditious Pelly and the chatty Capes, daily express and 
daily news. The children must have secretly engineered their 
attendance here this morning and their places in this honour- 



able pew. Doubtless they had instructed them to tell any 
interfering sidesman that they belonged to the Mayor, and were 
entitled to the most prominent position in the church. Thinking 
this and grinning, Mark leaned back a little, half expecting to 
see old Mr. Luddermore on the farther side of Capes. But no ; 
either the children had not attempted the difficult ramparts of 
Mr. Luddermore or the assault had not met with success. 

Nor was Mr. Capes there, and Mark W2is now surprisingly 
disappointed by this. He, Mr. Capes, had been ready to come 
in the evening to the Town Hall to see the ‘goings-on’ there, 
but had probably declined to abandon his Sunday paper and his 
chair (or his bed) for hymns and prayers at eleven o’clock on a 
Sunday morning. 

Mark paid but little attention to the ser\’ice as it ambled along 
through canticles, lessons, psalms and prayers ; he listened to the 
lessons but dreamed during the prayers ; he whe^^had instructed 
Arthur to pray didn’t pray himself— until Craikie was stumbling 
up the pulpit stairs, when he began to pray speedily and almost 
desperately, lest his old friend should fail. It was on the third 
step that Craikie stumbled as he was pushing back his glasses 
on to his nose, and that Mark found himself at ardent prayer — 
or at least repeating fervently, ‘Oh God, help him. . . . Help the 
old boy. . . . Help him. . . . Help him to do well.’ 

The old boy got himself into the pulpit without further 
floundering, and Klark told himself with relief, ‘He’s made it. 
He’s made it safely.’ 

At the pulpit’s lectern Craikie pushed home the loose spec- 
tacles again and arranged his notes. 

All seated, he lifted his eyes fiom the notes and in a good full 
voice— relic of a once fine organ— he delivered his text into the 
waiting silence. 

‘Except the Lord build the house their labour is but lost that 
build it. Except the Lord keep the city the watchman waketh 
but in vain.’ 

The words, splendidly approp’iate, were a shaft of pleasure in 
Mark’s heart. It seemed as if Craikie might not fail. He had 
opened well. 

After letting the splendid words sink in to that silence, 
Craikie said, ‘Let me just give you the next verse too, because I 



shall come to it later. It runs, ‘^It is but lost labour that ye haste 
to rise up early and so late take rest and eat the bread of careful- 
ness, for so he giveth his beloved sleep.” ’ 

Wonderful how beautiful words, Mark thought, if spoken by a 
man who was really feeling their beauty, could for a moment 
light up his face and transfigure him. There was a faded light in 
Graikie’s age-moist eyes. And if the old man’s voice was hoarse 
and phlegmy, the splintered wreck of a once fine one, his man- 
ner in the pulpit, his use of words and his uttering of them sug- 
gested at times that he must have been something of an orator 
in his younger days, before things went amiss and his life drifted 
towards the rocks. There were relics in that drifting vessel of 
fine intelligence and taste. Mark, listening, was touched by the 
thought that Craikie must have laboured long on this sermon so 
as not to fail the occasion. One could picture him at his untidy 
desk with his forehead cupped in one hand, his pencil twisting 
in.the other, and half his old College books around him. And 
possibly a strong whisky at his side or one of his stimulant drugs 
at its work within him. 

He began, ‘This is a happy day for us, Mi. Mayor, when we 
receive you and your Lady Mayoress — ’ 

Yes, he would get that wrong, Mark thought. 

‘ — as our borough’s chief citizens into your own church and 
the church of your dear parents before you. Your good father 
and your good mother were pillars of this church before my 
time’ — here he smiled down at the Mayor — ‘but throughout 
your childhood and youtli,’ 

Well, yes. Mother was a firm pillar, but father, ‘my good 
father’? Hmm . . . the dear and bad old man was rather a 
cracked pillar I should say. 

‘We feel it an honour to have been given the duty of— may I 
say? — consecrating you in your high office and your newly 
elected councillors in their places of great responsibility. I think 
“consecration” is not too large a word — ’ 

It’ll suit Belle all right. 

‘ — ^for when a governing body like a town council comes 
formally and officially into God’s temple, what is it but to 
acknowledge that one and aU, mayor and councillors and 
officers, must endeavour to be servants of God. It is a demon- 
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stration before the world, is it not, that just as State and Church 
are partners in the country’s government, so they should be in 
our cities and boroughs. It should all amount to a solenm 
declaration that the watchmen of a city wake but in vain unless 
the Lord is captain of the watch.’ 

Another splendid phrase. Where did the old boy get it from? 

‘This noble psalm must have been sung in Jerusalem’s 
temple a thousand years and more before Christ came and 
stood in that temple, and its truth remains the same today three 
thousand years later. It is a very happy thing, I feel, that, as the 
Mayor tells me, men of all parties, and indeed of different reli- 
gions, arc present here today to acknowledge a truth that must be 
basic to one and all creeds. About other affirmations they may 
differ but on this they must all agree. 

‘I would wish to explain the strange, unexpected close to that 
second verse. “It is but lost labour that ye haste to rise up early 
and so late take rest, and eat the bread of carefuTness, for so he 
giveth his beloved sleep.” It means, we are told, that his faith- 
ful servants can take their natural rest with perfect confidence 
in his care, knowing that the ceaseless toil, in which those weary 
themselves who do not trust in God’s help, is quite unnecessary 
to his beloved. If you are forwarding God’s work in the day- 
time he will be prospering it and continuing it, even when you 
arc taking your ease and slumbering —“as if a man should cast 
seed into the ground and should sleep, and rise night and day, 
and the seed should spring up and grow, he knoweth not how”.’ 

Well . . . good old Craikie! It was a sermon most apt and 
interesting which he had put together, and Mark was in no way 
disappointed when his task was fulfilled and all rose for the last 
hymn. But — while all were singing, ‘Onward, Christian soldiers’ 
— there did come upon him suddenly the thought that, how- 
ever apt, well phrased and delivered, however beautiful its 
Biblical quotations, its substance was commonplace. Pleasing 
but commonplace. 

What was there in it to reach "he ultimate bewilderments in 
every individual soul, whether mayor or councillor or burgess? 
What was there in it to ease the warring complexities in every 
human heart? Where was there anything in it to touch the nerve 
of all that was so dark and defeating in every secret human life? 
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A nice, well-meant comfortable sermon, but even as they sang, 
‘At the sign of triumph Satan’s host doth flee, On then, Christian 
soldiers. On to victory,’ he was visited and possessed by a cer- 
tainty that, if religion was to mean anything again to men in 
this present darkened and threatened, even horrifying, world, 
with the atom bombs ticking, its sermons could not afford to be 
pleasing and satisfying, but should be disturbing, troubling, 
challenging, overturning; they shoald be charges of dynamite 
to every man’s complacency, and yet the promise of a blinding 
hope. 

The strange feeling was like a moment of vision. 

‘Like a mighty army Moves the Church of God ; Brothers, we 
arc treading Where the Saints have trojj . . .’ but were we? Who 
was? Who in this church really was? A good woman or two, 
perhaps, here and there. But never mind. Sing the lively, com- 
placent words. Sing them joyously to their irresistible tune. By 
the Devil’s mercy these moments of vision were but instantaneous 
things, lost as soon as seen, and comfortably left behind. 
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7. The Daily Work 


June and the trees jn the garden, now full of leaf^ and neither 
lopped nor thinned, so darkened his study that on a clouded 
day he had to write with a reading-lamp, even at noon. July and 
all the young leaves themselves had darkened with the drooping 
ol summer and the soots in the London air. One evening in the 
garden Mr. Luddermore, who had been mowing the patchy 
grass, paused on the handles of his machine and said to Mark 
who’d come down the iron stairway for a joke or two, ‘Them 
trees.’ 

*Yes?’ inquired Maik. ‘What about them?’ 

‘That there black pop^nt.’ 

‘Yes. The black poplai. What about it.'’' 

‘Getting too big for its boots, a’n’t it? I reckon its height’s 
coming up a ’undred feet or mote, wouldn’t you say? Them 
lower branches that grow straight out, they over’ang the road 
far too much for my liking. I reckon you’ve a spread there of 
thirty foot.’ 

‘Oh, no. Twenty. Twenty-five.’ 

‘Well, any’ow it overshadders the pavement and part of the 
road. Even more than that there dismal Tree of ’Evan does--’ 

‘It’s not a dismal tree, Mr. Luddeimore. It’s a beautiful 
tree.’ 

‘Well, I grant you its upper branches are not as ’igh and don’t 
look as dangerous to me as them black poplar ’s. If you look up 



at them you’ll see that they may grow upward instead of outward 
but, even so, they’re pretty well across the ’ole road. A year or 
so and they’ll be looking like my birch broom trying to brush 
some muck off the sky!’ So Mr. Luddermore had his poetry! 
‘I’m thinking you’ll ’ave the Council after you for darkening 
that there Menworthy Rise. Or for letting your poplar be a 
danger to the public. Them long branches crack easy and could 
fall on someone’s napper. And thai’d ’urt.’ 

Mark did on this occasion say, ‘Mr. Luddermore, I am the 
Council,’ and with more justice, now that he was Mayor, than 
on the last occasion when Mr. Luddermore threatened him with 
conciliar action. 

‘Well, yurse, I suppose you aie, kind of, but that won’t pay 
your damages when someone gets the law on you for a cracked 
head. Or what about if your Tree of ’Evan drops one of its 
branches on your car standing out there?’ 

‘They don’t look like falling to me,’ said Mark, looking up at 
the tree’s stout aims writhing out arthritically over Menworthy 
Rise, with their long slender ends weeping. 

‘Well, it’s for you to say,’ Mr. Luddcimore accepted, with a 
shrug, and plain disapproval in his shoulders as he resumed his 
mowing. ‘But, to me, there always seems something uncanny, 
like, about that there tice.’ 

Mark had been worried how far the many mayoral tasks 
would interfere with his professional work and diminish his in- 
come. ‘I’m but a poor piece-worker,’ he had said once to 
Arthur Lammas. ‘Everybody thinks that surgeons earn fantastic 
sums but it’s never been tiue of me. A few of our top boys do 
well enough but I doubt if there’s one who puts into his pocket 
anything like the booty popular opinion imagines. And as for 
your present mayor, Mr. Lammas, he does fairly comfortably, 
but no more.’ 

‘Wish I earned half as much,’ was Arthur’s reply. 

Mark’s words were true enough. He had never made the bigger 
money because his major interest was not money. From the 
first it had been ambition, an ambition hidden from the sight of 
all: the desire for an ever-widening reputation and perhaps — 
yes, perhaps — a knighthood one day. It was partly in the service 
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of this ambition that he had given so much time to Labour and 
the Council, and had now taken the mayoralty. Labour would 
be the Government one day. . . . This striving ambition, how- 
ever, had not so far got him up among the top men ; there had 
been too many others, as skilled as he, climbing the same hill 
and meeting more luck on their way. 

There had been other motives to limit his profits, less selfish 
and therefore less secret. He would say aloud and truly that he 
could have made a larger income if he’d treated surgery solely 
as a money-making trade and devoted most of his time to his 
private practice, instead of treating it as an enthralling art, with 
the result that he spent so much of his week in his hospitals. 
Of one less selfish motive he never spoke to anyone except 
perhaps to Belle; this was the keen happiness he got from 
operations done for the young and poor, or the old and poor, 
without fee. 

Still, his income was comfortable enough, and Arthur mighfr 
justly say, T only wish I could make half as much,* but it had 
never yet been enough to thrust all anxieties from his mind. 
Was he not getting older ; might not brain, hands and eyes lose 
their skills ; say he made a bad mistake and they sued him in 
court; reputation and career might be mortally hurt; say, even, 
that he made no mistake but someone sued him unsuccessfully ; 
the mud might stick, the reputation which he’d been slowly 
assembling over the years be undone and his earning power 
lessened. It was partly ll'is evcr-re\dving if unjustified anxiety 
which kept him in this great old-fashioned house since it was his 
own and not very saleable. It explained also the fine but long- 
outdated Rolls-Royce in Menwoithy Rise. 

A brilliant colleague who had achieved a resounding knight- 
hood and was devoted to Mark, said once to a common friend 
in their club when both were well wined, but his words were 
not wholly astray, ‘You know, an artist in any medium may be 
far from a saint ; he may be a scamp for part of the day, and like- 
wise at night, tu comprends, but when he’s lost in his art he re- 
produces for a while the characteristics of a saint. Nothing 
less, old boy. That’s to say, he gives the whole of himself, body, 
mind and spirit, to a perfection outside himself, a perfection 
which has all his worship. To watch our Mark doing his stuff is 
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to watch a consecrated soul at work just as surely as if you were 
watching Leonardo painting the smile of Mona Lisa or the face 
of St. Anne.* And he went on, ‘There are too many surgeons like 
Mark who are as good as the most famous, and perhaps better, 
but are insufficiently known to the public. What’s happened is 
that the limelight’s too narrow to cover more than a few, and 
nowadays it often falls, not on fine surgeons because there are 
too many of them, but on some new wonder-working drug, 
which is a solitary thing. I suppose it’s true of any art that when 
it gets crowded only a few can get near the turnstile into fame, 
but I’m pretty sure that all the chaps as good as our Mark, if 
they’d been practising in the past when there were few, would 
have left their names in medical histo»-y. Oh, yes.’ 

Some financial loss the mayoralty was certainly causing, but 
it was less than he had feared, because most of the Mayor’s en- 
gagements were in the evening. 'Ilie ‘Mayor’s Secretary’, Noel 
Fowler, ‘my Secretary of State', came in the morning with all 
letters and queries and, gieatly efficient, got the answers down 
in half an hour or so, returning with them to the Town Hall. 
The evening engagements might be three or four a week, but 
he had always arranged for any emergency call to be telephoned 
to whatsoever place he was presiding in, banqueting in, speak- 
ing in, or visiting as the honoured representative of Keys. 
These ‘calls to the phone’ always rather pleased the self-show- 
man in Mark ; they declared dramatically to large audiences that 
he was a surgeon in demand. If by accident the call went to 
his home, Jasper would put il through with a lively delight; or 
Bronwen, if they were doing their homework together, some- 
times begged to be allowed to do this. Usually he was able to 
ask a colleague to deal with an emergency, or he left it to the 
registrar, but he never failed to hurry to the hospital if the case 
was serious or if the registrar pleaded with him to come. 

If the mayoral duties allowed it Mark’s old Rolls-Royce 
might arrive in the courts of a hospital soon after nine in the 
morning and be parked on a site marked with his name. ‘Mr. 
Dolmen.’ In the entrance hall, after an amiable hand-lift to the 
porter, he might see his registrar waiting for him in the long 
corridor, ready to discuss his list for the day. If it was a day for a 
teaching round he would find his students waiting too, and he 
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would set off for the wards with what he called his ‘kite’s tail’ 
tagged on behind, this comprising the registrar, the house 
surgeon, a ward sister, a chain of students and lastly, to close the 
procession, an examination trolley with equipment, X-rays and 
notes. 

But no : if the ward sister was there, she usually headed the 
procession because Mark, always delighting in courtesy, would 
indicate with a gesture of his hand that it was for her to lead. 
The ward was her kingdom, and he but a visitor. 

Taking this muster from one bed to the next he would some- 
times, if he saw fear in the face of a patient, use the assembly as 
a means of comfort for a man in his weakness. He would say, 
‘This mob of students, you know, is really a fine insurance for 
you, my dear chap. Believe me, I daren’t make any mLtakrs 
with a bunch like this looking on. There’s probably nothing 
they’d like better than to catch the old man out, Q^en in a very 
small blunder.’ 

If his operation session was an afternoon one he would begin 
it at about two. These sessions were supposed to last three and a 
half hours, but as often as not they worked out much longer than 
this. He would go to the theatre corridor, where a stern red line 
crossed the floor to arrest those who were still in un-sterilc clothes 
and carried the soilings of the street on their shoes. This side of 
the red line was the changing-room, and here he stripped down 
to a vest because of the probable wai mth in the theatre. He got 
into green cotton trouso s, green gown, green mask to cover 
mouth and nose, a white cap, and white rubber shoes. Anything 
green was sterile. 

The operating theatre awaits him, probably a high-arched, 
white-tiled room, wiili a black rubber floor ; in its midst is its 
heart, the operating table with a great white-domed light above 
it to flood the operating area, and peihaps other spotlights 
standing by. Here, waiting around the flooded area, either to 
aid him or to watch, are registrar, house surgeon, ‘sister taking 
the case’, students, theatre porters, and an extremely pretty 
little nurse uiigallantly styled ‘the dirty nurse’, because she will 
carry away the bloodied swabs and mops. All are gowned, 
capped and masked, so that each individual is but a pair of in- 
terested eyes, naked or spectacled, between cap and mask. 
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Mark’s entry is greeted with silence because he is one of those 
who dislike any talking in the theatre, except for their own soft 
orders or questions. Even when he is ‘scrubbing up’ to the 
elbows in one of the bowls at the far side of the room, there is 
only this waiting silence. 

The patient is wheeled in, anaesthetized. Statuesquely still, 
like a stone figure on an altar tomb in the cathedral aisle, he is 
lifted by the porters, with two long poles, from trolley to flood* 
lit table under the lamp. He is now completely covered with 
green clothes except for the small area of the operation. All 
close around him. Ever preferring the old-fashioned courtesies, 
Mark turns first to the ‘sister taking the case’ : ‘Are you ready. 
Sister?’ Then to the anaesthetist: ‘May I start, Dr. NeaveP’ 
Both signify assent. 

And Mark Dolmen, beginning to operate, is transformed, 
not only from the merry companion of the corridors outside, 
but also from the man of secret diffidences, deceits, and ex- 
hibitionist desires, into a cold silent machine of exquisite accur- 
acies. Most forgotten of all is the man who finds pleasure in 
a reputation for eccentricity. In a word, his ease is absolute 
once his lingers arc active in this art. It is not only that he is 
absorbed in his work, but that he knows his coolness must be 
truly untroubled, so as to be untrouhling to the others. If 
something is difficult and worrying let not the difficulty and 
worry be seen or felt by any but himself. Keep the casual, 
almost indifferent, look. No visible impatience; no hurry, no 
attention to time— and the result is an appearance of lazy 
leisure, which actually covers speed. All watch him fascinated, 
and not the students only, but his assistants, the nurses, the 
anaesthetist, and maybe some expert visitor as skilled as he. All 
arc impressed by the supreme unfailing gentleness in his un- 
hurrying fingers. And because of his casual ease all his assistants 
support his movements in the same deft, unhurrying way. All 
look casual too. 

A stranger might think those yellow thin-gloved fingers the 
parts of an inhuman machine, but the measure of their apparent 
inhumanity is the measure of their humaneness. Mark is but a 
poor believer in Craikie’s religion, but sometimes, when the 
case beneath his hands is perilous, he will find himself praying 
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for his patient, ‘Gk)d be good to him,’ or ‘God help me.’ 
Privately praying to some God to guide his fingers. 

Once he delivered a lecture to the Medical College, a ver- 
batim report of which can be found in contemporary medical 
journals. To these lectures he gave the same pains as to his 
speeches in the Council Chamber, writing them out in full, 
getting quick pleasure when his gift of words flung up a fine 
phrase, learning them by heart, and then delivering them as if 
they were almost extempore. On the platform he generally stood 
with carnation or rose in his buttonhole, one hand in a trouser 
pocket, and the other holding the gold-rimmed ‘quizzer’, either 
to glance through it at his notes or to wave it as he stressed a 
point. ‘Good surgery,’ he said on this occasion, ‘can never be 
anything but gentle surgery. Have no doubt of this, my dear 
fellows: in the heart of surgery there must always be com- 
passion. Think of it like this : tlie surgeon is often said to be thp 
king of the operating theatre, but really the patient on the table 
is the king, and we but his court. He may be silent and still but 
he is the chief actor in the drama, because the whole story 
amounts to his dialogue with death. Remember, he only, of all 
the persons in that brightly lit room, is quite alone. And he, in 
that hour, is all that matters to him. Surely his trust in you, his 
hope in you, his surgeon, is a touching thing that should inspire 
in you nothing less than a love for him, at least while the knife 
is in your hand. . . . sum,’ he offered in conclusion, as he 
folded up his notes with that studied but graceful platform 
manner of which he was now a master, ‘remember always how a 
great surgeon expressed it, three hundred years ago, “We 
surgeons need a lion’s heart and an eagle’s eye, but, most of all, 
a lady’s hand.’” 
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8. A Silent House 


September, and on the nineteenth of that month he must take 
Jasper to his new school. This would be a wicnch for himself, 
and he saw with an upswcll of sympathy and love that it was 
going to provide its painful hours for the boy. So to invest the 
occasion with both gaiety and distinction, and to stress without 
speaking the love and support that ever awaited the boy, he 
suggested a ‘banquet* for his last night at home, with Bronwen 
and Belle as his guests. The menu to be entirely chosen by Jasper 
himself, 

‘Oh, whacko !’ exclaimed Jasper, for he was keeping up a show 
of jollity, ‘Anything I fancy. . . . Well, now, let us think. This is 
serious. This requires thought. Melon . . . cleaily melon with 
ginger and all that. But please make it a largish melon, because 
I can see Bronwen going at it rather heartily and I wouldn’t put 
it past Auntie Belle doing some good work on it.* 

‘Melon,’ said Mark, pencilling it on his blotting pad. They 
were seated in his study. 

‘Then . . . let’s see ... oh ves, Vienna schnitzels with all the 
works: capers and slices of lemon and rolled anchovies with 
stuffed olives in them — like Auntie Belle does them. But please 
make them a decent size. Usually they’re over too soon.’ 

‘Wiener schnitzels.’ Mark wrote it down. ‘Large.’ 

‘Then . . . it’s difficult . . . oh, I know! TRIFLE.’ The word 
certainly leapt forth in capital letters. ‘Soaked in sherry and 
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with buckets of cream. Bronwen’Il probably be sick but it’ll have 
been worth it. Then heaps of fruit. And will there be champers?’ 

T beg your pardon. What did you say?’ 

‘Champers. Champagne.’ 

‘Oh, I hadn’t thought of that. Champers? Well, it’s your 
party, so, yes, perhaps a little champers for Belle and me.’ 

‘Oh, heck, no!’ 

‘Well, a bottle of~of what you called it —yes.’ 

‘Oh, ta! Most infinitely ta.’ 

‘Anything else?’ 

'But there’s no room for anything else, is theie?’ asked Jaspf'i 
almost sadly. 

‘I shouldn’t think so.’^ 

‘No . . . perhaps not . . . but I may think of something lat^r f »u. 
Jasper did not wish to leave a handsome offer incompletely 
exploited. 

Still masking his dreads of the morrow with shows of buf- 
foonci y, he greeted Bronwen, on her arrival, with ‘ ' AUo, mate. 
’Ow art?’ 

And Bronwen answered, ‘I art all right. But fancy your going 
off to boarding school tomorrow. Isn't it fantastic?’ 

‘There's a rather fantastic meal,* said Jasper, quickly chang- 
ing the subject. ‘With intoxicating liquor. You’ll probably get 
tight.’ 

‘Oh, good-eel’ said Bronwen, whose local schoolgirl slang was 
several years beliind hi® moi e metropolitan stuff. 

At tabic Mark sat at the head with a child on eitlier side, and 
Belle sat by Jasper because, as she said, the old family dining- 
table was so long that its foot always seemed in a different 
parish from its head, and she would like to spend this important 
evening in the same locality as Mark and the children. 

All through the meal Jasper's persistent joking twisted his 
father’s heart because he saw it for what it was: cover for a 
child’s fears. Jasper, ever relishing strange words, would make 
play, not only with newly learned Shakespearean archaisms but 
with the resounding technical terms which he often overheard 
when his father was talking to colleagues. So now, when Bron- 
wen, opposite him, was eating her melon vigorously, and not 
too nicely, he ventured, ‘Bron isn’t half putting it away, Dad. 
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Should she eat into the melon quite as deep as that? Won’t it 
produce inflammation of her cervical oesophagus?’ 

‘Jasper, that’s no way to speak of your little guest. But it 
could be an intelligent suggestion, of course.’ 

‘He’s trying to be funny,’ Bronwen explained, and after 
sucking her fingers, pursued her deep excavations into the 
melon. 

‘Yes,’ Mark agreed, ‘and his humour’s a shade on the heavy 
side, don’t we think?’ 

‘If you can call it humour,’ Bronwen objected. ‘I never think 
it’s funny.’ 

‘It’s not meant to be funny,* said Jasper. ‘It’s just that we’ve 
got to consider your pancreas,’ 

‘My whail Oh, do tell him to shut up. Uncle Mark. He’s just 
showing off.’ 

‘Not at all. I’m not showing off. It’s merely that I have your 
interests at heart. I don’t want you’ — and he enunciated his 
next words with a patent satisfaction — ‘to get chronic intestinal 
toxaemia.’ 

Even Bronwen emitted a small shriek at tliese remarkable 
syllables ; and Jasper, regarding this as a success for him, drew 
her attention to another fact. ‘And anyway, you’re talking with 
your mouth full,’ 

‘Am I?’ said Bronwen, not greatly interested, and she asked, 
without amending the behaviour of her mouth, ‘But what’s a 
pancreas anyway?’ 

‘A gland, chum,’ Jasper explained. ‘A gland that plays an im- 
portant part in your digestive processes.’ 

‘I thought it was a saint. With a station named after him.’ 

‘Well, you thought wrong,’ Jasper summed up, simply. 

Mark listened to both children, smiling and feeling an uprush 
of love for both. 

‘If you’ve both got all you can out of your melon,’ he said, 
covering up this love, even as the boy was covering up his fears, 
‘perhaps Jasper’ll ring the bell. Unless, of course, you both 
contemplate eating the skin of the melon. If so, we’ll wait.’ 

‘Who’s cooking downstairs?’ Belle asked. ‘Felly or Capes?’ 

‘Both, my dear. For once in a way, both. It’s an occasion.’ 

‘They’re both here to say good-bye to me,’ said Jasper, rising 
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to ring the bell. *They have a heart, you see. They know I’m 
being evicted. They know I’m no longer wanted at 21 Moming- 
ton Gardens.* 

Belle said, ‘Don’t be absurd, Jasper.* 

‘It’s not absurd. It’s quite true. I’m being sent away to an 
approved school.* 

‘To a very famous school. Bcnficld’s one of the finest schools 
in the country, apart from being your father’s old school. He 
distinguished himself there, and so will you. You’ll probably get 
a great welcome there, as your father’s son.* 

‘I’m afraid none of that’ll wash, Auntie. The real truth is that 
Daddy needs a little peace. As I’ve had occasion to remark 
before, “Jasper is far Frpm popu-lar In Mornington Gardens, 
West.’” 

‘Crikey, he can be silly sometimes, can’t he?’ said Bronwen 
and, competing with him for unpopularity, she said, ‘What 
about meV and quoted one of his parodies which had pleased 
her, ‘“Nobody knows the trouble I’ve been. Nobody knows but 
Jesus.*” 

For which Belle chided her, ‘Don’t be a little beast, Bronwen, 
and don’t be profane. Calling him silly the night before he goes 
to school, and you won’t see him for months.* 

‘But that doesn’t make him not silly,’ Bronwen objected. 

‘He isn’t silly. I think our Jasper’s witty.’ 

‘Good gosh, do you?’ 

‘Yes, and I think you’tc ju^t a rude little girl.* 

‘Well, anyhow,’ said Bronwen, indifferent to this view of her, 
‘I jolly well wish I was going to a boarding school.’ 

‘You d/on’t,’ Jasper denied incredulously. For the moment his 
joking had failed him, and this failure was a stab for Mark be- 
cause he saw, hiding in the heart of a boy whose true habit was 
as shy and timid as his had once been, the fear lest something 
rough awaited him tomorrow. He saw the boy’s thought: 
‘Girls’ schools must be very different from boys’ if she can really 
want to be a boarder at one.’ Her words carried a small and 
absurd wound for him as well, with their readiness to leave him 
for so long. ‘Why should you want to go to boarding school?’ he 
felt driven to ask her. 

‘Well, everybody’s heard of boys’ schools. Eton and Harrow 
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and Benfield. Who’s ever heard of Keys High School for Girls? 
I want a nice old-school tie.’ 

‘Girls don’t need old-school tics,’ said Mark, ‘but I’m sorry to 
say — as a good Labour mayor — that they can still be of help to 
boys.’ He was now justifying himself to himself, that he might 
dispel the doubt. Had he really done the best thing for Jasper ; 
not just a proud thing, but the best? He must persuade himself 
that he had. What else could he have done? Socialist he might 
be, but he wasn’t going to send Jasper to a local state school 
where he’d be one in a class of perhaps forty or fifty boys. 
Besides, his five years at a traditional prep school had prepared 
him for nothing but a public school. And Benheld’s fkme was 
standing high today. ^ 

‘I think you know nothing about girls. Uncle darling,’ said 
Bronwen. 

‘The devil you do!’ 

‘Yes, I know several girls who are extremely cocky about 
having been to Roedean or Cheltenham. They blow off about 
it. Besides, I should enjoy being a boarder.’ 

‘Enjoy it?’ exclaimed Jasper; and then propounded, ‘Either 
she’s trying to be funny — without much success — or she’s plain 
nuts.’ 

‘And Jasper'll enjoy it too,’ Belle comforted, as Felly came in 
with the schnitzels. ‘His father enjoyed it— didn’t you, Marcus?’ 

So I pretended, thought Marcus, while he nodded, for Jasper’s 
comfort, and prayed that things weie gentler at Benficld now 
than in his day. It was true that he had enjoyed it in his last 
terms. 

‘Well, at any rate,’ said Jasper, ‘I can tell all the boys that he’s 
a mayor; I don’t suppose there are many chaps with fathers 
who’re mayors in this particular reformatory’ ; and the words, 
with theii undesigned pathos, were yet one moie stab for 
Mark. 


Next day, abandoning all work, he took Jasper to BenfieM in 
the old Rolls. It was in a most modern, enviable study that 
he presented the boy to his new headmaster, a man in an easy 
grey suit and looking much too young for his high position — at 
least in the eyes of Mark Dolmen, as he recalled the terrible old 
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man, Dr. Darvill, who’d been the Head in his day. That young, 
fresh face! That easy grey suit! Grey! No customary suit of 
solemn black. After a few merry exchanges with this surpris- 
ingly pleasant youth, he said, ‘Well, Jasper. Good-bye, old boy. 
Work reasonably hard. You’ll enjoy yourself more if you do. 
That may sound incredible but it’s the way it works out in the 
end.’ And he put forth a hand for the farewell. 

Jasper took the hand nervously, and Mark saw tliat, by force 
of habit, he had taken one step forward to kiss his father good- 
bye — then stopped because of the headmaster standing there. He 
just shook the offered hand, and Alark saw a shine of tears in his 
eyes. Did the headmaster see this too, for he said promptly, 
laying a kind hand oij the boy’s shoulder, ‘Oh, no. Good 
gracious! Go and ‘•ee your father safely into his car.* 

‘Oh . . . I see . . . yes, sir,’ said Jasper, nervously obedient, and 
together he and Mark left the headmaster’s hou^ and crossed 
the forecourt into the roadway where the Rolls stood against the 
kerb. Having opened its door, Mark turned and said, ‘Well, 
good-bye again, old boy,’ putting out the hand. But, as if diiven 
by a sadness to do so, Jasper rose on his toes to kiss him in this 
empty street. Welcoming him into an embrace, Mark felt a kiss 
that was almost passionate. He patted the boy’s back en- 
couragingly but could not speak because a lump of sympathy 
had leapt into his throat. 

‘Good-bye, Dad.’ 

‘Good-bve. . . . Home tgaiii soon . . 

‘Yes. . . > 

Into the driving seat, slam the door, and wave as blithely as 
possible to the boy on the pavement. Whai else? 

Then— what else? - drive on. Gn and away, thinking of that 
childish kiss. ‘That will not happen again,’ he told himself. 
‘Thirteen. And a public schoolboy now. It was the last kiss and 
the end of something. Well, there it is . . . oh God, be good to 
him, please be good to him, and make him happy there.’ 

Repeating this again and again, often unwittingly, he drove 
back to his empty house. 

The air smelt stale as he entered his silent house. Strange how 
the silence and the tang of dust smote you as you entered, by 
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reason of your knowledge that you’d be alone here for months. 
It was as a dust of old books. The house, always too big and spa- 
cious for one man and a boy, seemed emptier and larger than 
ever, and a litdc mustier, now that, in the silences of evening 
and night, it would lodge one man alone. And more and more 
depressing its emptiness became as days went by. Day-times were 
not too bad. Work dismissed anything but itself, and he was 
happy enough in his consulting room in Queen Anne Street or 
at one of his hospitals. It was after nightfall that the gloom 
gathered, when Capes had gone from the kitchen and all the big 
rooms above him were housing nothing but darkness. ‘A suicidal 
business,’ he told himself once, ‘sitting alone in a big empty 
house with big empty rooms above you.* 

One comfort, however, was that this heavy solitude proved he 
had not acted for his own sake in sending Jasper to Bcnfield. If 
he’d ministered to his own desires, he’d have kept the boy with 
him as a cure for loneliness. But now, without him, the eating of a 
meal was dull to dismal, and so were going to bed at night and 
getting up in the morning. 

Sometimes in the loneliness of ten or eleven o’clock he would 
think of that car standing outside and of those likely places in 
the West End, but the memory of unhappy ventures there in tlie 
past kept him behind his study window, only looking out at the 
roof of the car beyond the garden wall. If only ... if only, 
perhaps, the girl Desiderata could be found again and brought 
back to this house. With her alone, after the first discomforts, he 
had felt at ease. At case and happy. And so easy now to have 
her in the house : often the large empty rooms, as he went up to 
bed, spoke her name. But it was nearly a year now, since she 
had been here, and possibly she had gone back to Italy. To 
Catanzaro in Calabria. How the name leapt in memory. ‘In 
Catanzaro. My mother is very poor, because my father was 
killed in the war, and my brothers too. I take back money to 
her.* 

True? Perhaps. Perhaps. He was inclined to believe it true. 
So it might well be that that she’d gone back home, rejoicing and 
taking her sheaves with her. 

A late September night, atid there was a dinner and dance at 
the Mayfair Hotel, to which Mark was invited, not as a mayor, 
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but as an F.R.G.S. because it was in aid of a Cancer Appeal. 
Dancing would go on till three, but he had come without a 
partner and soon after midnight he wearied of loneliness and 
thought more and more of his bed in Keys. The drinks, many 
and good, had been stimulating at first but were somniferous 
now. He delayed some while longer and then, with an impatient 
‘Oh, hell!’ got himself out of sight and went to the Rolls parked 
in Berkeley Square. Driving into Piccadilly, he was surprised to 
see that, though the streets were deserted, a few of their wander- 
ing ladies were still abroad. One was loitering at the comer of 
Stratton Street. Wine-drugged, he was interested and slowed his 
car just as she turned out of sight into tlie street. Coming to the 
mouth of the street, he saw her walking slowly, and as if dis- 
appointed, up the road towards Curzon Street. Curiosity, blent 
with prurience and a still unformulatcd desire, caused him to 
turn the car into the street so that he could look through its 
window at her. Driving slowly, he did so, and it was Desiderata. 
It was Desiderata, though at this moment, he’d had no thought of 
looking for her. Desiderata near her old beat, for Half Moon 
Street was but three roads away. This woman had not seemed 
tall enough for her, but he perceived, with an instant wild 
drumming of his heart, that it was certainly she — Desiderata 
hatless, with that black hair hanging at rest upon her shoulders. 

He ran the car against the pavement beside her, and, startled, 
she halted. He got out and said smiling, ^Buon giorno, signorinaJ* 
Then, remembering the *naptness of giorno in a midnight dark, 
he substituted, "Buona sera" which came conveniently into 
memory and was less absurd. "Buonn sera, signorina" 

‘Oh ... 1’ and ^Dio mio!" she excLiimed as she recognized him. 

"Come sta lei?" he aj»ked, attempiing more of his phrase-book 
Italian. 

"Ben bene, grazie" she seemed to say, and "Ma sono stata amma- 
lata," 

This, with thought, he translated into ‘IVe been ill’. 

‘111?’ He spoke in his best bedside manner. ‘Oh no, you 
mustn’t be ill.’ 

‘Ah, it wasn’t nothing,* she said. She tapped her finger-tips 
against her breast. ‘A little trouble here. But nothing , . . 
nothing.* 
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‘Heart?’ 

‘Something like that. Little pains in the heart. But nothing , . . 
nothing. All over now.’ 

‘You look pale.’ This was an exaggerated piece of sympathy 
since there was nothing but a street lamp on the other side of the 
road to suggest she was pale. 

‘I always look pale.’ She said it ^'oyly, head to one side. 

‘Desiderata. That was your name, wasn’t it?’ 

"Si, signore/ 

‘I have never forgotten it. Or you.’ 

‘And I remember you well. You were so kind ... so kind.’ 

Yes, that twenty pounds. ‘Ten for you, and let’s say ten for 
your mother.’ Litde doubt she would come again, and quickly, 
for more such kindness. 

‘Fancy you remembering my name.’ Her head went to one 
side again. ‘I’m afraid I’ve forgotten yours.’ 

CAs well, since he couldn’t remember what name he had given 
her.) 

‘You will come with me again, Desiderata?’ 

‘I like to. I like to very much. You was the nicest and 
kindest. . . .’ 

(Of whom? Of how many?) 

‘Gome then.’ He opened the car door, and as she slipped in, 
he looked up and down the street in the guilty hope that no one 
had seen with a derisory smile this ‘pick-up’ by an elderly man 
in full evening dress. No one was in sight. Only a small black 
car stood in Curzon Street at the other end of the road, pre- 
sumably parked there for the night, though it was a dilapidated 
little affair and looked comically out of place in these wealthy 
purlieus. His mind untroubled, he got in beside Desiderata and 
turned the car homeward. 

He drove it to its usual place under his Tree of Heaven. 
Always safe to alight here since only the blank sides of houses, 
with small staircase windows, looked down on Menworthy 
Rise. 

‘Stay here a moment, my dear.’ He got out of the car and 
repeated all tlic steps of a year before. He undid the gate in the 
garden wall. He left it open. He returned to the car and, ever 
quick with deceits, picked up from the back a small black bag 
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that he might look like a doctor returning from an emergency 
call. (Unlikely that any eye would be looking into the night 
from one of those small staircase windows at two in the morning, 
but . . . every care.) He said, ‘Follow me quickly.* 

His voice, weighted with guilt, had sunk to a whisper but she 
obeyed him, and he led her quickly into the cover of the 
garden. Safe here, he took her fingers and brought her over 
fallen leaves, copper and bronze and yellow, some dried and 
brittle, to the foot of the iron stairway that climbed to his dark 
study. 

‘Wait here, darling.’ 

‘I remember all this so well.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he allowed^ but impatiently. No time for remini- 
scences now. He h.»d no key for the narrow study door, aud )ie 
must hasten round the side of the house to its portico and front 
door. Seconds later he was opening the door above^the stairway, 
and she came up it speedily, but never losing that grace of move- 
ment which belonged to her tall slim figure. 

He took her first into the dining-room and at the big table 
offered to mix her a whisky and soda but she asked for gin in- 
stead. He mixed her a generous gin and vermouth, saying, 
"Italiano^ as he pointed to the Martini and Rossi label. 

^Ma jz,’ she laughed. 

Glasses filled, he lifted Ins and said, ^Alla vostra salute'' and she, 
lifting hers, responded with '‘Ogni bene" and a smile over the top 
of the glass. 

When she had finished this drink he suggested, ‘Another? 
Another small one.^’ 

‘Mfl «o,’ she insisted, with her h< ad to one side and a show of 
maidenly deprecation. 

‘Affl jz,’ he corrected, and mixed h^r anytliing but a small 
one. 

Then he led her up the unlit stairs, and not, as before, into 
the big guest-room on the first floor but up the further flight 
to his own bedroom above. NothiU;^, to fear tonight from Jasper’s 
room across the landing here ; Jasper slept far away in a long 
school dormitory. 

In this room she said laughingly, ‘But not the lovely room 
downstairs? With that marvellous bed? I’d never been in 
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anything so beautiful before. And that there picture of our 
Capitol in Rome. You see how well 1 remember it.’ 

^I’m afraid that marvellous bed isn’t made up, my dear.’ 

‘Oh, well, this is very nice. This is where you usually sleep, 
yes? All alone? Ah, but you won’t be alone tonight.’ And 
straightaway, though he was still in his overcoat, she flung her 
arms about his neck, linking her fingers behind it and pulling 
down his face to begin the tricks of love. She pressed her lips on 
his mouth, twisting them there; opening her lips a little she 
pressed them so hard as she twisted them that he felt the firm 
wall of her teeth bruising his mouth ; then came the wet touch of 
her tongue seeking to open his lips as hers were open. She parted 
his lips, and their tongues met, and her wet open mouth twisted 
again. It all heightened and heated his desire even though, 
beneath the mounting need, he was conscious of a distaste that 
she should know and do her part in the game so well. 

When she released him, and he removed his overcoat, she 
cried ‘Oh!’ as she saw his silk-lapelled tail-coat, his white 
waistcoat, and his campaign medals. ‘Oh I’ She stepped hack to 
enjoy the vision. ‘But how beautiful! You have been to some 
great party, no? To Her Majesty the Queen’s, perhaps? But you 
look like a king yourself— ; and she dropped him a 
curtsey with a humble bow, saying, ‘Your Majesty.’ 

She seemed much livelier tonight than a year ago ; perhaps 
the ample drinks downstairs weie at work; so, to join in her 
humour (though a little uncomfortably), he said, ‘Rise, dear 
lady,’ and lifted her to hci feet. 

‘Oh, let me kiss you again. You look that lovely.’ 

More of the twisting lips till the desire was hot in him and was 
trembling, it seemed, in her. Taking at last her lips away, she 
asked, ‘There’s no one in the house. Or do I speak low?’ 

‘No one in the house tonight.’ 

‘But there was “your young man”, you said. I remember all 
things. A boy of twelve, you said. Isn’t he here, please?’ 

He could wish Jasper had not been mentioned tonight, but he 
must answer. ‘He is away at his school now. What a memory 
you have.’ 

‘But why should I not remember? You was so good, so 
generous.’ 
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It did not altogether please him that his twenty pounds, given 
in generosity, and somewhat desperately as one good deed in the 
midst of shameful ones, should so rattle in her memory. A weak 
effort at a decency in the heart of indecency, he would have liked 
it to remain tongueless. 

In the bed far sooner than he, she lay looking up at him and 
smiling her mischievous invitation. Her black shoulder-long 
hair lay spread about the pillow, and he suspected she had passed 
her fingers through it like a comb to achieve this end. The hair, 
so thick and beautiful, was doubtless her pride. 

This humiliation of male undressing, so he was thinking, 
would be over as soon as he was beneath those bedclothes and 
she in his arms. Probably she suffered no embarrassment, and 
he hid his own with a running talk. ‘Still living alone, Desi- 
derata.**’ 

Her answer was delayed, as if this was a question she didn’t 
want to be asked. When it came it was only, ‘But of course.’ 

‘What? No husband yet?’ 

‘No, no. I haven’t no husband.’ 

‘No permanent boy-friend?’ he teased. 

‘No, no.’ 

‘Not even a nice girl companion?’ 

‘No, no. I like to live alone in my own little room.’ 

‘And you still refuse to tell me where it is?’ 

After a pause, and with the coy smile, she said, T think 
perhaps I rather not. Wh. should I, please?’ 

Standing and looking down on her, he put mischief into his 
own eyes. ‘But, my dear good girl, consider. Supposing I wanted 
to get in touch with you again. It could be, you know. It could 
be.’ 

The smile went from her face ; it w<is 2is if her thoughts had 
driven it away. That twenty pounds. Prospects such as this must 
encourage an answer Little doubt she was thinking this because, 
after a time, with a new smile, she said archly, ‘Perhaps I tell 
you before I go.’ 

‘Yes, you tell me before you go. You said you had no friends. 
You have plenty now, I hope?’ 

‘No, very few. But I don’t want them. I go back to Italy soon. 
As soon as I can.’ 
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*You hate all us English?’ 

‘Oh no. Not your sort. Your sort are generally nice and kind 
with a girl. Real gentlemen. But I hate most of the fellows round 
about where we — ^wherc I live. Beasts and — ’ 

‘You said “where we”. I thought you lived alone.’ 

‘So I do. Yes, I do. Of course I live alone.’ 

‘Desiderata.* His question was now disbelieving but kindly. 
‘Do you really live alone?’ 

‘Please?* 

He repeated the question. 

Her eyes opened wide, as in wonder at this disbelief. ‘But of 
course I do! Ain’t I said so? “We” —by “we” I mean the people 
round about in our — m my horrid street. Most of the boys there 
are beasts and bullies. But so are a lot of our Italian boys. 
Savage brutes.’ 

‘Yes . . . well . . . men are a pretty deplorable creation,’ he 
laughed. 

‘Not all. Not those like you.’ 

In the bed with her, after a first long embrace he remembered 
her words about ‘a little trouble in her heart’, and the doctor 
in him took command, though he was careful to say nothing that 
would disclose his profession. ‘Now tlien, darling, where’s this 
pain you spoke of.'” he asked, placing his gentle surgeon’s hand 
on the flat of her waist and stroking it ; then passing the hand be- 
neath and between her breasts. 

‘Just where you are now,’ she said. ‘You have lovely hands. 
Go on stroking.’ 

‘Is it bad when it comes 

‘Sometimes. But it doesn’t last.’ 

‘I don’t think you need worry,’ he said, still taking pleasure 
from this stroking of her young smooth skin, ‘I’ve had pains like 
that sometimes, and my doctor assures me it’s just nervous or 
quite likely caused by some focus of infection far away from the 
heart. It’s almost certainly nothing to worry about at your 
young age. Do you smoke a lot?’ 

‘Ah, yes.* 

‘Well, there you are. Maybe you’ve been over-smoking. That 
can poison the nerves near the heart a little. So cut down the 
smoking a bit . . . like a good girl.’ 
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‘That*s just what Dr. Villani said, my doctor in . . . my doctor 
at home. Tiicm were his words exactly.’ 

‘Were they now? Well, that shows I could be quite a doctor if 
I tried.* 

‘I like you as my doctor.* And she pressed her body closer 
against him. ‘Nice doctor.* 

‘Gk)od; then be a good girl and do what your doctor tells 
you.* 

^SisignoreJ* With a smile and gi aleful kiss. 

No talk after this, but the beginnings of reciprocal play. His 
left arm was under her waist while her left hand was stroking the 
lengtii of his back. His right hand smoothed down the thick hair, 
then sought and stroked her breasts, her hip, her thigh. Her 
eyes now shut, hei lips parted for pleasure, her breaths quick- 
ening with desire, she drew, almost dragged, him on to her. She 
welcomed him into her. They played their parts together, and 
suddenly, sooner than he expected, she loosed the familiar cry 
of an ecstasy past bearing, 'Oh, no, no\\ a cry which delighted 
him so that he came to his ecstasy too — but, even as he did so, 
nay, even before he had done so, her back arched stiffly on his 
arm, her hand grasped his wrist so convulsively that the nails bit 
into its flesh ; sweat broke out on her forehead ; her breathing be- 
came strangled gasps, and, in horror, he saw between her open 
lips a moisture flecked with blood. The arched back fell on to his 
arm like a lifeless thing, and she lay stiJl. 

Her eyes were now op<. n. They gazed up into hLs. And they 
were unseeing. 

‘God! Oh,‘God! What—^ 

Her heart? Neither his hand no^ his ear could detect a beat. 
‘Oh, God 1’ No pulse at neck ... at wrist. . . . 

Dead? 

‘Oh, no, no, no, no!’ 

He had heard of sudden deaths during strain on playing 
fields or cinder tracks, and of older persons in sexual excite- 
ment, but these last were rare in young. In all his years of 
experience he could recall only two cases w'hen a young heart 
failed in the wild exultation, the ruthless racking, of sex. 

But such a thing could be. In this terrible moment, he remem- 
bered a third case, a soldier in the war, passed fit for the roughest 
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commando training, who had passed out on a brothel bed. 
Mark, as a surgeon, knew enough to complete his terror. He 
knew too much. Staring in panic at those sightless eyes, he knew 
that secondary diseases of the heart could lie undetected in the 
young. And could be a cause of . . . this. 

But, in the name of mercy, in the name of fairness, why 
should he have been caught as victim of a disaster so rare? He 
who had given all the years since Lorelei died to his work 
rather than to women; he who, needing little, had indulged 
himself so little. This was only the second time in a life of sixty 
years that he had brought a woman into his home. What 
wicked trick of Chance or Fate or God was this? 

But perhaps not dead. Yet to be, saved. ‘Oh, come back. 
Come back to life.’ Distracted, had he said these words aloud? 
But now he said wildly, almost angrily, ‘Desiderata, come back 
to life. Come back. Oh, God, in mercy, mercy, what?’ 

He leapt from the bed. As an expert, he knew that what 
could be done must be done quickly. Thtee minutes . . . four 
minutes, and, after this, too late. He knelt by the bed; he 
lifted her neck to force her head back and her mouth open ; lie 
opened wide his own mouth and with it enclosed the whole of 
hers; he breathed down into her lungs, breathed again and 
again, slow, firm breaths with pauses and deep inhalations be- 
tween them ; not easy to do, while his heart hammered in panic. 
With every breath of his her lungs expanded, her breast lifted 
and sank, and he went on and on with his labour, on and on, in 
hope, in despair, trying at the same time to massage hei by 
ihythmic pressures on the breast. So different this mouthing 
about her mouth from that of an hour ago, so different this 
handiwork on her breast from the caresses of only minutes ago. 
‘You have lovely hands, Go on stroking.’ 

He tried masking her mouth with a hand and breathing 
into her nostrils, not without a flash of remembrance, ‘God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul.’ Back to her mouth again as the better wav, the 
easier way — oh, make her a living soul . . . breathe, breathe, 
breathe . . . but it was five minutes now, and her heart was not 
beating — no, not at all — so that he heard himself moaning a 
feeble, hopeless, childish ‘Oh, dear . . . oh, dear . . .’ while he 
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continued the hopeless work. Her breast still rose as he breathed, 
but her heart did not wake. And he prayed. He prayed for a 
miracle. ‘God give her life again.’ Even as he would sometimes 
find himself praying for his patient when the operation was 
perilous, so now. ‘God help me give her life again.’ 

He dared not stop ; dared not give in ; unless she came alive 
again, what, what was he to do? 

Still, one surrenders at last. One lifts one’s head and sur- 
renders. One rises from useless work. There was to be no 
miracle. 

Over. 

What to do? Habit drove him to the window where he drew 
the blind and looked out at the night. Moon down now, and 
clouds in total oc( upation of tlie sky. A beginning of rain. A 
wind swaying the higher branches of the black poplar and 
twisting all its remaining leaves, those leaves that never rested 
day or night, whatever was happening. 

What.^ How could he admit to anyone this thing that had 
happened? A woman fiom the distant streets lying dead on his 
bed. A woman who had died beneath him while he . . . He the 
Mayor of Keys. A famous surgeon. Sixty. A magistrate. It 
would be published to the farthest corners of the land ; placarded 
in e\ery street; exploited for laughs in every club-room and 
saloon. Jasper, Jasper at school. Bronwen. No need to think of 
Council, borough officers, doctors and nurses in his hospitals, 
members of his two club*’ At]>enacum and Royal Vesalian ; nor 
of Felly and Gapes and Luddermore ; Jasper and Bronwen were 
enough to stop him telling anyone. 

‘1 can’t take it. I can’t take it.’ 

Then what? Was ever man in such a position? He walked 
back and looked down on her. Dead, with the black hair dis- 
ordered on the pillow. To the window again, away from that 
sight. And, as he stood there, thinking, many ingenious deceits, 
in the old way, came quickly, one after another, before him. 
Hide her. Hide her somewhere in J*#* house till such time as he 
could get rid of her. And how ‘get rid’ of her? The words 
nauseated him. Bury her in this garden on to which he was now 
looking? Under the Tree of Heaven? He laughed at the notion, 
bitterly, miserably, as he imagined a privy one-man funeral. 
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with a prayer, on a dark night under the tree. Besides, ever pro- 
tecting his hands for delicate surgical work he had always refused 
to do heavy digging in the garden. He had got Luddermore to 
do this. And as he thought of Luddermore the ingenious deceits 
instantly recalled the old man’s voice. ‘That there tree, its 
roots travel deep down and ’orizontally and before you know 
where you are, they’ll be getting at the foundations of your 
’ouse.’ 

‘How deep are they, Mr. Luddermore?’ 

‘Gould be five feet down and more. That there tree’s sixty 
years old.’ 

‘Five feet down.’ 

Get Mr. Luddermore to dig a hole five feet down, just to 
see what the roots were doing? Then, at night . . . ? 

But impossible. All impossible. Carry her to the car standing 
there and drive her to some wooded place? Epping Forest or the 
JSurrey Woods? A second emergency call tonight.'’ 

No, he could not bring himself to do this. He turned again to 
look at her. Hide that body in some underbrush, and leave it 
there to be ravished first by decay and then by a thousand 
crawling beasts? Compassion and guilt together could not 
endure the thought. ‘No, not that. I won’t do that.’ There must 
be some kinder way. A way Uiat would get her poor body into 
good hands and yet cause no suspicion to fall on him. 

How? Sometimes he walked up and down with the question; 
sometimes stood at the window, fingers entangling behind him. 
The rain was now falling steadily. God, show me what to do. Not 
wrong to ask help of God ; one had sinned, but if the punish- 
ment was total ruin, it was too much. It was unfair. Such 
hideous punishment for a sin so rarely committed. God of pity, 
show me a way. Quickly. The night is passing. Help me. 

And whether it was from God or from the old deceits, a plan 
built itself in his mind. 

A woman had collapsed in the street. Not an unknown thing. 
She would be found, and the doctors would discover the indirect 
heart disease or the aneurysm in the brain which had killed her. 
/ did not kill her, God. He would lay her in the street for kind 
hands to find her. Where? It was here that the plan became 
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cleverest Lay her on the pavement in Menworthy Rise, 
against his own garden wall. I'hat could be done in seconds, 
and it freed him from all suspicion, for what man responsible for 
a death would put the body of his victim against his home? 
And nowhere more quiet, more unespied, than Menworthy Rise. 
The rain falling steadily would help. Between three and four in 
the morning was the stillest hour of all, and with the rain 
helping, no one would be abroad in the length of Menworthy 
Rise. Fifteen feet from his garden gate to the poor shelter 
offered by the blanches of his ailanthus tree. Between garden 
wall and the old Rolls, with the Tree of Heaven’s outreaching 
arms spread over her — it was not an indecent resting place and 
some cover — though what cared she for rain now? 

No one would know tliat she had come to this house. No one 
could have known which way she had gone, when he had 
brought her at speed all of six miles across London from Picca- 
dilly to Keys. 

It was with a hopeless ache of misery that he dressed her for 
the pavement- so fitting a couch foi the death-bed of a street- 
walker. Finesse in deceit saw to it that the dressing was done 
well. First on her bare breast he rchung the Madonna on its 
golden chain ; then redressed her, even to the high-heeled patent 
shoes, and the grey gloves on her hands. '1 he lizard-skin hand- 
bag was ready to lie tumbled at hci side. 

Now he must prepare himself lor the stieet and the rain. It 
mattered little what he ore foi he must be seen by none, or all 
was instantly at an end. He pul only a long waterpioof over his 
sleeping suit* the wet September night was warm. Or warm 
enough for one in despair. 

Nearly lour o'clock, and the rain heavy. She lay dressed. In a 
passion of guilt but incapable of tear** he kissed her pale fore- 
iiead, stroked her hair into place and, gathering her up, carried 
her down the dark stairs. He carried her through his study to 
that iron stairway up which she had com^* only an hour oi two 
ago. Dowti that stair and acre s the garden to the gate — 
quickly. A peep through the gate -nothing but the rain any- 
where and so, with the hateful speed of guilt and fear, to 
the pavement under the tree. Lay her as she might have 
fallen. Misery forced from him the futile words, ‘Sorry, darling. 
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Someone will come for you. They will come.* Then back^ shame- 
fully back, into the refuge of a garden behind a wall. 

Now up the dark stairs to that high room again, shamefully, 
saying, ‘God forgive me, but what else, what else?* and yet 
pleased with the completion of a subtle work, since all comple- 
tions had a quality of pleasure. No light, but take a chair to the 
window that he may sit in this high seat with only darkness 
behind him and watch through the night and learn what will 
befall. Pity would not suffer him to end this watch till he’d seen 
her into safe hands. 

No one was likely to pass for a long while, unless a con- 
stable went by on his beat. But he had learned as a councillor 
that, owing to the shortage of constables, some beats were now 
covered by motor patrols. Was Menworthy Rise patrolled by 
constables or by cars? One private car sped through the night, 
observing nothing of that fallen figure behind the long body of 
the Rolls. It seemed hours that he sat by that dark window, 
looking down. Looking down at an impossible fact in Men- 
worthy Rise — impossible, and yet there. There among the yellow 
light of street lamps. Some of the yellow light illuminated the 
aspen trembling of the black poplar’s leaves, and occasionally 
one of its tricorne leaves went down the wind. The heavier 
leaves of the ailanthus were quite still but, fittingly enough, its 
outer branches leaned half- weeping over her. Was no one ever 
coming? Oh come, someone, come and take her. Among his 
thoughts as he watched were, ‘Poor child, who came in hope 
from Italy,* and her words about where she lived in London, 
‘Perhaps I tell you before I go.’ But she had left the house early 
tonight without telling him, and now he would never know. 

The rain stopped and he was glad of this ; those branches of 
the Tree of Heaven and their scant autumn foliage were but a 
hapless shelter for her. The clouds parted, and a few stars 
appeared. Yet another private car went blindly speeding by. 

It was only when a grey of dawn, rose-tinted, paled the low 
eastern sky that an obvious police car, its wireless mast on its 
roof and its blue lamp flashing, came along the Rise with a slow 
dignity so that the officers inside could look left and right and 
learn that all on their beat was innocent. 

It stopped abruptly. He heard its startled brake. They had 
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seen her. One policeman got out, followed by another. Their 
heads sank below the garden wall where, doubtless, they were 
kneeling to test for death or life. Their heads rose again and, 
strangely, both got into the car and sat there waiting. Was it that 
they were using that wireless? Did they wireless to the Yard, 
and the Yard telephone to Keys? He did not know, but it was 
only a few minutes, six or seven perhaps, before the white 
ambulance came. Gentle Samaritan work by the ambulance 
men ; brief, low midnight voices ; then the slam of their doors 
noisily since there was no fear of waking her ; a slight grinding of 
gears ; the motor*s diminishing sigh ; and Desiderata was gone. 
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9. A Stranger in the Rise 


The days of trepidation linger and pass. Day follows day, and 
none differ in pattern from those when one was happy before the 
incredible, tlie impossible, thing happened. No dreaded word 
came from inquiring police- why should it.^ No word about a 
woman found dead in the street was spoken to him by anyone in 
Keys ; it was not an event uncommon enough, and people had 
brisker things to talk about at assemblies honoured by the 
presence of the Mayor. Patients in Queen Anne Street, col- 
leagues in the hospitals, friends in his clubs had heard nothing 
of a commonplace event so far away. Only a half-inch paragraph 
in the Keys avd Hadleigh J\'ews drove a knife into his heart a'^ he 
sat alone at breakfast, but it left no lasting pain because it was 
so small and lay at the bottom of a page. ‘Found Dead. On 
Tuesday last an unknown woman was found by the police 
lying dead in Menworthy Rise against the wall of the Mayor’s 
house — ’ tliese were tire words that momentarily knifed him. 
‘So far the police have failed to identify her. They are satisfied 
that there is no question of foul play. The death has been 
established as due to natural causes.’ 

And there the end? 

The days passed, one by one, each shearing away a little 
more of the first anxiety, but the nights did not lose their burden 
so soon. Never a night in this hazardous time but he woke at some 
small hour, and the apprehension was with him, as large as ever 
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it had bet;n so that he got little more sleep till it was daylight again. 
There were even nights when he asked himself if the room was 
now haunted because more than once he had been awakened — 
or thought he had — by a woman’s voice ; not a voice that he 
recognized but a young voice. No doubt it had sprung out of a 
troubled and recurring dream — but had it? In the deep of the 
night a man could believe anything. 

In the day-times with their many activities, some unselfish, a 
few even quixotic, the fear might be often at his side, but it was 
a fast-fading fear. He did more and more quixotic things in these 
days, half hoping to please God and earn foigiveness. And in the 
end ii looked as though God had understood all and withheld 
all punishment. Lunch^g one day at the Travellers* Club, 
which had welcomed as temporal y guests the members of his 
own club duiing a brief closure, whom should he see, lunching 
alone at a distant table, but Lynn McLaurie, Coroner for the 
district which included the Borough of Keys. More and more h« 
felt driven to speak with him before either left the club. This 
would not be difficult because he had met McLaurie before, 
once at his court and once at a civic reception. So later, in 
the long Morning Room where fifty members were chatting 
together over theit colTec and cigarettes, he strolled past Mc- 
Laui ic, who sat alone 1 his hist time he pre tended not to recog- 
nize him. 

Dr. Lynn McLaurie was a long narrow man with a spectre- 
thin face -a face admi .bl> suitec*, so the wags said, to his 
throne in a court of death. But behind his cold, unsmiling eyes 
one could suspect the hidden twin^de, and in his flat voice, never 
laiscd, an austeie humour that viidn’t believe m underlining 
with vocal tones anv witticism or attempt thereat His lean 
figure was always dressed for his court as a gentleman’s should 
be — black jacket, spotless triangle of white handkerchief peeping 
from left breast-pocket, grey silk pearl-pinned tie — ^so that some 
of the wags went farthei and said that if lie played the part of 
Death in a fantastic drawing-room omedy, he would need no 
make-up. He could just walk in, and all would know who he 
was — Death, who, whatever else might be said of him, must 
surely be a distinguished-looking gentleman. 

Mark came back, acted a recognition, and spoke, ‘McLaurie, 
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isn’t it? So you’re a member here. You remember me. Dolmen. 
Mark Dolmen.’ 

‘Do I not, Mr, MayorV 

‘I come from the Vesalian, which, by the way, should have 
you as a member. A doctor, a barrister, and an expert in 
forensic medicine, why, you’re a natural for the Vesalian. 
We’re your temporary guests.’ 

‘Very welcome guests. Do sit down.’ 

Mark sat on a leather arm-chair beside him, ‘I can’t stay 
long, but it’s remarkable to find you here because there’s some- 
thing I’ve had a mind to ask you for several days.’ 

‘Then shoot now, my dear sir.* 

‘I was naturally interested in the case of that young woman 
who chose to die against my garden wall — you remember it? 
Well, what was the end of that story? I’ve seen nothing about an 
inquest. Maybe I missed it.’ 

‘There was no inquest. Don’t you smoke?' I le proffered a gold 
cigarette case. 

‘Not before going to the hospital. No inquest, you say?’ 

‘No. I ordered an autopsy by Freddy Rclph--you know 
Rclph, the pathologist?’ 

‘I’ve heard of him. Who hasn't?’ 

‘Well, he reported nothing serious. Just natural causes. No 
barbiturates. No arsenic.’ For this last word he allowed the ghost 
of a smile. ‘So all I decided to do was to report to tlie Registrar 
and leave it at that.’ 

‘Oh, I see. Yes, I see. Well, who was tlie woman anyway?’ 

‘They never found out. No one identified her or claimed 
her.’ 

Exhilarating the sense of relief; as exhilarating as shameful. 
‘What do the police do if— if they’ve no idea who a woman is?’ 
He asked it nervously lest the answer marred this new peace. 

‘They distribute a message to all stations, and to the Press 
Bureau hoping for a note in the papers.’ 

‘Extraordinary then that they learned nothing, isn’t it?’ 

‘Only in the sense that it’s extraordinary the number of 
missing girls and women whose names stay for ever in the files of 
the police. Apparently there was some reason to think this girl 
was a foreigner. But tlicre was no alien’s certificate in her bag. 
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Probably one of those au pair girls come to do domestic work 
over here.’ 

‘But then surely someone would miss her?’ 

‘Unless she’d turned to a more profitable trade. The lady was 
no virgin. And her last fun and games were very recent.’ A mercy 
McLaurie couldn’t see the inward shiver at these words. ‘They 
finger-printed her but got no help from that. If she was a lady of 
the town she was without convictions.’ 

‘She could have been one of those, I suppose.’ 

‘Or perhaps just one of those lonely women, of whom there 
are all too many in London.’ 

‘Hardly likely, from what you’ve ju«;t told me.’ 

‘I don’t know about that. Who knows anyone’s secret life?’ 

‘Who indeed? Who incfccd, McLaurie?’ 

‘No one ever. That’s a truth which probably comes home to 
us coroners more often than to anyone else. A few^ years in my 
daily employment, and you begin to suspect that everyone’s^ 
iniiid is a pretty dark forest with all manner of little devils 
hiding in it somewhere. Have you had your coffee ?’ 

*I don’t take it. She was young, wasn’t she? So I read.* 

‘Under thirty. But as j;ou will very well know, heart trouble can 
be there at any age. Probably she was running up tlic hill, your 
“b.i.d.”’ McLaurie stubbed out his cigaiet'c in the tray on his 
chair’s arm, and looked at his fingernails. 

‘My what? What did you call her?’ 

‘Your b.i.d. : “brougb* in-dead*'. She was facing up the hill 
as she lay.’ 

‘Was she? ... up the hill? . . . but Menworthy Rise is only a 
gentle slope.’ 

‘It could be enough.’ 

‘I suppose it could. Yes, it could. Poor child. . . . McLaurie, 
tell me : who buries a poor woman like that, if no one knows her 
or claims her.'*’ 

‘The borough. Your borough.’ 

‘The borough?’ 

‘Yes, in a sense, bury her, Mr. .^layor.’ The ghost of a smile 
again. 

‘But in what sort of grave, McLaurie? I must be going 
soon.’ 
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‘Why, a common grave. You probably have an undertaker 
who contracts for pauper funerals.’ 

‘Fm afraid I know nothing of these things. A pauper funeral. 
What does a pauper funeral imply? Any stone?’ 

‘Oh, no. They sometimes bury five deep in a common grave. 
How can there be a stone? A registration in the cemetery office, 
that’s all.’ 

‘I see.’ Five deep. Mark rose. ‘Well, thank you. It’s all very 
interesting. And I’m learning things I never knew till today. I 
must learn my job better.’ 

A smile, and he went. 

Unidentified, unsought, no inquest, no stone — ^Mark came 
out of the Travellers’ and into the clean autumn sunlight of Pall 
Mall, not happy, sick with shames, but almost at peace. 

Since Menworthy Rise was a long side-road, he had been in no 
position, sitting in his study on the third evening after his 
desperate act, to see a small black Ford car, dented and scratched 
and rusted, standing at the beginning of the Rise wheie it came 
out of Seven Brides Road. Nor to take interest in a small square 
hatless man, with small black eyes between his untidy black hair 
and his blue ill-shaven chin, who had got out of the car and was 
now sauntering past the wall of Mark’s garden, fie was looking 
up from under his eyebrows (as one who docs not wish people to 
see where he is looking) at the high side-wall of Mark’s house. A 
rather swarthy little man : where his skin was not blue for want of 
the razor it was a sallow brown so that one guessed a foreigner : 
Spanish perhaps, or Greek or Italian; even a gipsy? The sallow 
skin was vilely associated today with a brilliant pink shirt, 
which, in its turn, was vilely associated witli a red tic. He wore 
an overcoat too long for his figure; high-shouldered and un- 
buttoned, it hid his two hands thrust deep into its pockets. 

Nor of course did Mark see him turn into Morninglon 
Gardens and now look out of the side of his eyes at the eight 
front steps and portico of the house ; nor know that after walking 
fifty yards along Momington Gardens the little man stopped, 
enacted very skilfully (in case anyone was watching him in this 
long street of windows) a sudden memory that he had left some- 
thing behind and must return the way he had come. He turned 
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about and walked again past the front of Mark’s big grey house, 
slowing his steps that he might better consider its portico and 
double-windowed front door. Into Mcnworthy Rise again, 
addressing an averted eye at the mellow bricks of Mark’s 
bulging garden wall ; then half-way along the wall — indeed at 
the very point where Desiderata had lain under the tarnished 
autumn leaves — he stood and, rising on his toes, tried to see into 
the garden, but he was not tall enough. So? Ah well, he turned — 
and saw the Rolls-Royce behind him. Presumably he had not 
noticed it before, because now he nodded at the sight of it 
knowingly, pressing his lower teetli against his upper lip, while 
he meditated on tliat particular car. 

Walking on, he came to the garden gate, and halted, not 
looking at the gate but enacting with a pinch of his upper lip a 
man suddenly visited by an important question. A hasty look up 
the Rise and down the Rise — and he tried the l^ndle of the 
gate. 

Now it was strange that, whereas no strolling policeman 
entered the Rise while Desiderata lay there, two at this very 
moment should turn out of Seven Brides Road and come along 
the opposite pavement. Ihcy were far off, and since they were 
chatting pleasantly together, each with both thumbs hooked in 
the breast pockets of his tunic, it seemed plain they had no pro- 
fessional interest just now in anything Menworthy Rise might 
hold ; but they were tall, and the little man let go of that gate 
handle as if it had been . hitc-hot and scorched his fingers. And 
never did a little man walk onward from a gate more innocently 
or pass two policemen more phlegmatically. Only when he 
reached the corner of Seven Bridet Road did he turn his head — 
and even then not the whole way round — to learn if those two 
coppers were still in sight. They were not. 

So after a visit (all quite natural) to that little black Ford and 
a pretence of getting something from its dashboard, and a 
further delay with his back to the road as 'f a new thought had 
struck him which compelled a si it’onary posture (though an 
acute eye might have read it as the uelay of a man over-insuring 
against a suspicion) he turned his face again, saw the emptiness 
of Menworthy Rise, and came slowly back towards Mark’s 
garden wall. A little man of great ingenuities. 
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Pretending an absent-mindedness, still looking straight ahead, 
not stopping, he trailed his fingers over the heindle of the gate 
and, satisfied that no one was in the road, turned it. Locked, and 
on he came without stopping. At the same instant a girl-child in 
a school uniform, with a red-and-yellow school tie, came 
round the comer of Mornington Gardens. A child was not 
very important; none the less he put the inquisitive fingers 
between his lips, as if the simple fact had been that he was 
dreaming, and, when dreaming, one might put fingers any- 
where. Walking on, he came opposite the child and with a smile, 
said, ‘Excuse . . .’ 

Stopping, and looking startled, Bronwen stuttered, ‘Y—yes?’ 

‘Excuse . . . please . . . but can you tell who lives in this 
house?’ He jerked a broken thumb-nail, black-edged, over his 
elbow towards Mark’s garden. ‘I — I am looking for a friend’s 
house and, Dio mio^ ha, ha! I’ve forgotten his number. Just 
forgotten it. Gan you believe it?* 

‘What was your friend’s name?’ asked Bronwen, delighted to 
be a fount of information. ‘Dolmen?’ 

For a moment it looked as if he had forgotten, not only the 
number of his friend’s house, but his name. ‘His name? Harvey. 
Yes. ’Arvey.’ 

‘Well, it’s not a Mr. Harvey who lives there. It’s a Mr. 
Dolmen.’ 

‘Please, missy?’ 

‘Dolmen. He’s my uncle.’ 

‘Your uncle? No, is he now? Your uncle. Well, well!’ 

‘Yes. Mummy and me live next door. Fm being sent out on an 
errand. Mummy says I ought to do one good deed a day, and 
this, alas, is today’s. Our house belongs to Uncle too.’ 

‘It does, does it? Well, well!’ 

‘And he’s Mayor,’ Bronwen bragged. ‘He’s the Mayor of 
Keys. Mummy’s the Mayoress.’ 

‘Mayor! Dio mio! Mayor of What-did-you-say?’ 

‘Keys. This is the Borough of Keys.’ 

‘Is it now? A mayor, my dear! Really! Wealthy, I suppose?’ 

‘And he’s a rather famous surgeon too. Some people say he’s 
one of the best in England.’ 

‘A surgeon. So I suppose he makes a tidy bit of money, eh? 
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Many thousands a year, I bet. And this here’s his cau:, a’nt it?’ 

‘Yes, that’s Percy. A Rolls-Royce,’ she added, wanting the 
portrait of her uncle to sound as grand as possible. 

‘Please? Percy, my dear, did you say?’ 

‘Yes, Percy. That’s what wc call it. Though Percy’s getting a 
bit old now. He says he’s going to get a new one, but we’re all so 
fond of Percy. I must go on, I’m afraid. I’m doing this horrible 
shopping for Mummy, and she’s in a towering hurry. She always 
is. I must go, truly.’ 

‘Dolmen, did you say? Well, he obviously isn’t my friend, 
Harper — ’Arvey, I mean — Harper’s another bloke. Quite 
another bloke. I also know a Mr. Herbert. They all begin with 
aitches, don’t they? Yes^ “’Erbert”. Harvey hasn’t a penny to 
jingle on a tombstone — and he only lives in a top room here. This 
Mr. Dolmen has all that big house to himself, 1 suppose?’ 

‘Oh yes, and he owns our house too.’ 

‘Go on ! Oh, but so you said. Well, he clearly ain’t my friend 
Mr. ’Arvey. You don’t know where a Mr. ’Arvey lives, do you?’ 

‘No, I’m sorry. I’m afraid I don’t.’ 

‘Never mind, missy. Non tmporla. I’ll ask someone else. A 
copper, perhaps. Coppers know everything. He lives somewhere 
round here ; I know that. Well, thank you, my dear.’ 

He smiled amicably, and Bronwen smiled too and said 
‘Good-bye,’ since he seemed such a nice man; and they parted. 

Unperturbed by anyone so naive and unimportant as a child, 
he didn’t walk away far. 'lather, he stopped to look up again at 
the famous and wealthy surgeon’s house ; he looked at it from 
the top to the bottom ; at the windows of Mark’s bedroom where 
Desiderata had died; at those of the big guest-room below it to 
which she had first come ; and at the just visible tops of the 
study windows behind which Mark was now sitting. This 
stranger’s mouth, lips together, twisted to right and left as he 
dealt with one thought after another. And when he walked back 
towards the Ford, he had no need to Ciiact a man deeply 
meditating; he was manifestly f h nged into new thoughts: 
swimming round and round among them, and back and forth. 
At one point a sm^ll dog, a border terrier, appeared from some- 
where and disturbed the thoughts by barking at his heels. 

^Vial* he shouted irritably, but the teriier did not understand 
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his language, so he aimed a savage kick at the animal’s belly. 
This the dog understood. It eluded the full impact of a mur- 
derous kick, and ran away across the road yapping indignation 
and protest. 

I’hat was on the third evening after Desiderata died. Not till 
two evenings later, for he was obviously a cautious, hesitant, and 
calculating little man, did he b/ing the battered Ford into 
Mornington Gardens, park it at an uncompromising distance, 
and, returning from it, walk into the front garden and up the 
eight steps of No. 21. 

Within the portico, he waited for courage to assemble, and 
when it was theie he pressed the bell-push nervously and let fall 
the brass knocker so that its single strqke was less a bang than a 
courteous tap. 

But that evening Mark was dining at his club, and neither 
Felly nor Capes was in the kitchen. The bell rang and the 
knocker sounded in an emptiness. 

After a few more rings, getting progressively less gentle and 
longer, and after a pushing open of the letter-box and a peering 
through it at the emptiness, he came aw ay, a sour grimace at his 
mouth. 

Three evenings latei, in the hour before dinner, Mrs. Capes 
opened the study door where Mark sat with the evening paper 
by a glowing anthracite fire. 

‘There’s a man come wants to speak to you, sir.’ 

‘A man? What sort of a man?’ 

Mrs. Capes, a fat little woman with hands lesting on a round 
stomach, lifted plump shoulders and spread open the hands as 
if to show she had no good an^^wer. 

‘Could be a foreigner, by his accent, like Not a gentleman, 
though I think he’s dressed up for a visit. His accent’s not only 
foreign, like, but common. Dreadfully common.’ 

‘There’s not much you miss, is tlicre, Mrs. Capes?’ 

‘Well, when you’re as long in the tooth as I am, sir, you’ve 
got an eye for most things. That’s about the only advantage of 
being old.* 

‘Old, Mrs. Capes! You’re a mere chicken.’ 

‘Well, if I’m a chicken, sir, I’m a pretty tough old boiler by 
now.* 
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‘Nonsense. Wait till you’re sixty, as I am.’ 

‘I’m rising fifty,* she said proudly. 

‘Well, you don’t look anything like it. Thirty-five perhaps.’ 

‘I feel it. Feel a hundred sometimes. What with Mr. Capes, 
and all.’ 

‘And Mr. Dolmen and all?’ 

‘No, no, sir. You and Master Jasper are no great trouble to 
anyone.’ 

‘Well, that’s good news. Have you asked this man what his 
business is?’ 

‘He said it was private, but you knew all about it. Yes, he 
said it was something you knew all about.’ 

On hearing this, Marl^ wondered if the \isitor was some old 
patient of his ; possibly one of the poor on whom he’d operated 
free. If so, as he always felt tender towards these people, he began 
to think he must let him in. 

‘Is he old or young, large or small, Mrs. Capes?’ 

‘Rising forty, I’d say. Small and dark, like.’ 

‘Well, shall we see him or send him away? It is our dinner 
time.’ 

‘I don’t know, sir. He’s nicely spoken. Very nicely spoken. 
But — you know — common.’ 

‘When they’re very nicely spoken, it genei ally means they’ve 
come to beg. Would you like to go out and ask if he’<5 come 
begging^’ 

‘No, sir, I wouldn’t.’ 

‘Oh, well, show him in. Maybe he's an old parent. Mustn’t 
hurt anyone’s feelings.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

One heard his steps as he was brought along the hall, and as 
one was wondering who he could be, Capes pushed the study 
door further open for him. A litde man entered, and his smile 
at the door was most ingratiating, loo ingratiating, Mark 
thought. It seemed associated somehow with his clothes because 
he was obviously dressed in garmei**^ hat were designed to make 
a favourable impression. White shirt, stiff collar, bow-tie, 
and a Sunday suit of too pale and brilliant a blue. Mark did not 
trust the suit ; and still less did he trust the little black smiling 
eyes. He thought them the least trustworthy he had ever seen. 
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As for the smile, surely it was the smirking cover for some 
trickery. 

Though repelled by it, Mark rose in courtesy to a visitor, but 
left it to him to speak. 

The visitor said, ‘Gk)od evening.* 

‘Good evening . . . ?’ 

With a new kind of smile, significant, knowing, almost as if he 
would share a little joke, the visitor added, '‘Buon giomo.^ 

Mark stared. He did not answer again. He could not because 
struck dumb by a sharp, uncertain terror. 

Still smiling, quite genially, not at all sardonically, the little 
man went on, ‘That’s what you used to say to my Desiderata, 
wa’nt it? Speaking your Italian for he;r.’ 

Instantly a whole armour of defence (from head to foot — 
helm, breastplate, and sollcrct, so to say) had sprung into place 
around Mark. ‘What I used to say to someone? I don’t know 
what you mean.’ 

‘May I sit down?’ It was asked with a little swing of the dark 
head and the same smile, as of a man who wanted to keep every- 
thing on the friendliest fooling. 

Mark motioned to the easy-chair opposite him, not answering 
a word, because his mind was racing in search of the best lies. 

‘Desiderata told me all about her first visit to you ’eie. How 
good and kind you was to her. She told me all about it. Natch’ly.’ 

‘Of whom are you speaking? Your wife?’ 

‘Well. . . .’ A disarming smile. ‘In a manner of speaking, yes. 
Not quite my wife perhaps. But she live with me and wc love 
each other. My wife in the sight of God, if I may so put it. Yes. 
I’m Italian too, you see, and wc meet each other four year ago 
in Stepney — in Welcome Street, acksh’ly, where a lot of us 
Italians live.’ So this explained the blended speech of this man 
and Desiderata, which seemed to belong both to Italy and to 
East London, some aspirates standing, some falling. ‘My name 
is Tancredi. That’s my name. . . . Yes. . . . Angelo Tancredi. 
You sec, my father was a very religious man and insisted on 
calling me Angelo after that there Angelo Tancredi who was 
with St. Francis when he preached to them birds. I don’t know 
much about St. Francis — I’m not religious, mesclf— but probably 
you know all about it.’ 
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Mark did not know all about it, so he left the allusion un- 
pursued and said coldly, ‘I have very little time, Mr. — ^Tancredi, 
did you say? — so could you please tell me why you have come? 
I am totally at a loss.’ 

‘Oh no, signor dottore.^ A smile for this joke in Italian. ‘You will 
understand very well.’ {Dottore? How much did this terrifying 
pers^ A know .'*) ‘It must’a been about a year ago you stopped your 
car and talked with Desiderata in — in Half Moon Street, acksh’ly, 
and brought her here in your car.’ 

‘/ did? What are you talking about?’ 

‘No no, signore. It’s no use to pretend. I was so interested 
that night in your fine car that I follered you both all the way 
’ome to this 'ere house. I was interested, yo a see.’ 

‘You . . . followed . . .*me?’ 

‘iS'2, signore. Follered. I’hat’s right. In my own little car. Not 
to be compared with yours, but she runs smoollily and kep’ 
pare — though I’ll say you forced the pace a bit that night, yo\\ 
did I just watched you ana Desiderata come into this very house 
by the garden gate, and then I went ’ome to bed, leaving you to 
It. But I was interested. Who wouldn’t be?* 

‘I still don’t know what you’re talking about. You must have 
got something very badly wrong. But am I right so far: your 
wife is a prostitute and you watch from somewhere wdiile she 
plies her tiade? Watch from your car? Is that it?’ 

1 he smile was now that of one mar of- the- world in a wholly 
understanding, tolerant, nccnsorioiis conversation with another. 
A shoulder lose and the head leaned towards it as if weighted 
with admirable tolerance and i nderstanding. ‘I lov^c my 
Di/zy— ’ 

‘You love who?’ 

‘Dizzy. My Desid.’ Hr pronounced *t D’sid. ‘I love her. Or I 
did, guv, and my heart is just broken about that — ^but, you see, 
when I meet her — it was in Welcome Street, Stepney — she was 
already leading the life she wanted to lead, and why not? I say 
she live with me, and I just-;> u Vnow — look after her. Not 
interfering with nothing she does. See.'’ That was all right, wa’nt 
it? I say it’s her business, not mine. It was of ’elp and no mis- 
take’ — he seemed to need to stress this point — ‘because she paid 
her share of things, natch’ly.’ 
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Mark could not help submitting, though his heart was now an 
oscillating pulp of fear, ‘You are aware, I suppose, that the 
police would take a very different view of what you describe. 
They would call it “living on immoral earnings”. I don’t know 
how much English you know, but the English have a word for 
the man who does t^t.’ 

‘Oh, “ponce”, yes.’ He provided the word cheerfully, perhaps 
proud of hb English, and at the same time glad to show that the 
word had no embarrassments for him. ‘But I’m no ponce. I 
done nothing wrong. I just say let her earn what money she 
likes, and Grod damn the police. And sometimes I ’elp her to 
earn it. I take her in my little car to wherever she wants to be, 
and I wait a little so as to bring her home, poor kid, if she 
’asn’t found a fare.’ 

‘And, if she has, you follow her wherever she goes?’ 

‘No. That’s not it, sir. I don’t usually foller. Only now and 
jtlien. It was only when 1 saw her getting into a bloody great 
Rolls that I got excited. Because, I mean, you were obviously 
some very rich gentleman. I followed out of curiosity, as you 
might say. You might put it like that. That I wanted to see what 
she was up to, because I wasn’t never too sure. However, she 
tole me all when she come back.’ 

‘Mr. — but momentarily he had forgotten that second name 
and wasn’t disposed to call him Angelo. ‘I don’t know how to 
deal with you. You have some mad idea that has nothing to do 
with me. You must have seen someone else.’ 

‘Oh, no, mister — I mean, signor dottore — I see you and ’er get 
out of that car, just where it’s standing now under that there 
tree. That was a year ago but one doesn’t forget a big well- 
dressed gentleman like you — and, if I may say so, an oldish one. 
That’s why I recognized you at once the other day, best part of a 
year later, when you and she got off again, like.’ 

Mark was almost trapped into saying, ‘So you were watching 
again then?’ but he snapped hb lips tight on the words. 

Mr. Angelo, however, seemed to have discerned them behind 
the lips. ‘Yes, it just chanced that I was there again, all of a year 
later, and I’ll tell you for why. She’d already been with a man 
that night, and he took it into hb head to go home after he’d had 
hb bit of fun. She comes home and tells me how he was the 
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nervous kind, glad to escape, like, after he*d given her a quid. 
A quid only, in these days! So I say, “Well, there’s time to try 
again, ducks,” and that I’d take her back and wait a little, late 
though it was. And did she find someone? I’ll say she did! And 
when I recognized you, did I foller again? I did. I don’t mind 
confessing I was a bit suspicious, because Desid had taken to 
keeping a lot of things to herself lately. She was very close about 
the money she was earning. So I was determined to know what 
’appened, and I see her walk into this house along of you. And 
that’s the last I ever see of her. And wouldn’t I natch’ly want to 
know what happened to her? You see that, don’t you? It’s my 
right to know. Slie was my wife . . . practically.’ 

‘What arc you saying? That she never came back to you?’ 

‘She’s dead, guv Deacf, and you know it.’ 

Mark waited, staring into this visitor’s eyes, while he sum- 
moned all the powers of deceit that were in him : then spoke. 
^Dead?^ 

‘Yeah . . . dead.’ 

‘Well, I’m sorry for you, sir, but what has her death to do 
with me?’ 

‘Quite a little, I reckon.’ 

(God, what did he know?) ‘Oh no, sir. Even if all you 
accused me of were true’ — and he accorded this a small laugh as 
of ridicule— ‘her death in the street somewhere could have 
nothing to do with me.’ 

‘It could have this, th'xt you was the last person she was seen 
with, and that she must’a dropped deadjust outside your ’ousc 
ThereP 

Yes, there : there before him a promise of exposure and ruin. 
Jasper. Bronwen. The Council. The whole of Keys. His patients. 
Since his name as mayor and well-known surgeon would make 
the front pages, his punishment would be far greater than 
other men’s. And never would he accept it. Never permit it. 
Jasper . . . . 

But what to do? The same blinded question as when he lifted 
his eyes and saw Desiderata lying dead beneath him. 

What to do? Not such a fool as to believe he could maintain 
before this terrible visitor an all-embracing denial. Enough that 
the man was wrong about the whole truth ; that he, like police. 
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pathologist^ and coroner^ supposed her to have died in the 
street. 

He rose from his chair. He lifted his shoulders and dropped 
them. Ingrained habit sent him walking to the window though 
nothing could be seen there^ the curtains being drawn. He 
could, however, staring at the blinds, see one tiny gleam, a pin- 
light of hope. Returning to his chair, he stood by it, fingering the 
gold-rimmed quizzer at his breast. 

Shrugging again, he said, ‘Mr. Angelo — I forget your other 
name — if I admit that your mistress was here some days ago, 
what can joM do? Or what can I do for you? I know only what 
you know. She came and she went.’ 

‘You know she dropped dead outside your house.’ 

‘I read about it, yes. With deep distress. But how that hap- 
pened, and when, I have no idea.* 

‘So did I read about it. Some days ago I come to this ’ouse 
*cre, but you was out. T still didn’t know nothing then except that 
she’d been ’ere with you and ’adn’t come back , and, natch’ly, 
I was fair mad to find everytliing out. I’d already found out all 
about you, that you was a mayor and a famous quack — doctor, 
I mean — oh, yes, I met a little girl in the street who says she’s 
your niece, and she tells me all. Prah’d of you, she is.’ 

Bronwen! Then Bronwen, poor little Bronwen in the street, 
had primed this enemy’s guns for him. 

‘So I goes straightway to a pub ’ere to get talking about you 
with the fellers there. And one feller says something about a 
woman lying dead outside your house, not in a suspicious way, 
like, but just because you’d been mentioned. Outside ’ouse! 

You bet I jump. I kep’ quiet, and when they said it was all in 
the local paper, I drank up and nipped out. I know all about 
public libraries because I’m a reader, I am. I’m a keen Socialist, 
you see, and I use our Stepney library a lot. So I nips in and 
sees this paper. And when I read the description I knew it was 
Desid. You bet I was excited. \ou can say I was real excited.’ 

‘And you didn’t go straight to the police and tell them any- 
thing you knew?’ 

‘Well, no. ... I didn’t, exactly . . . no. . . . But neither did 
you.’ 

‘Neither did I. What could I tell them? I knew nothing about 
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her beyond her single name, Desiderata. Shc*d never tell me 
anything else — ^where she lived or anything. Probably you in- 
structed her to keep quiet about all that. Many days afterwards 
I learned from the coroner that she wasn’t found till long after 
she’d left me.’ 

‘Yeah . . . but even if you ’ad known her name and address I 
don’t reckon you’d’ve gone to the cops with ’em.’ 

Mark did not argue this. Instead, still fingering the gold- 
rimmed eyeglass, he fired the same shot into the enemy’s 
country. ‘And I imagine, Mr. Angelo, you have reasons for not 
being over-anxious to help the police with their inquiries.’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know about that. I wouldn’t say that. I might 
’elp in some cases.’ 

‘I think not, Mr. Angelo. Not in this case. Keeping watch 
while she solicits. Following in your car to see her safely home.’ 

‘Oh, I could tell a tale all right. 1 know how much to say to 
splits, and how little.’ 

‘And suppose, Mr. Angelo, I was to tell a tale too. Say your 
whole story was a lie, invented because she was found outside 
my house. Which of us would they believe?’ 

‘Yeah, I thought’a that. But will you tell me how, if she never 
been in your house, I could describe your fine bedroom up- 
stairs? She said it was one of the flashiest bedrooms she’d ever 
been in. How about the green carpet and gold curtains ? Desid 
had an eye for them things. How about the pick-sher of Rome? 
The Capitol in Rome^ <ph ? And how about the boy sleeping up- 
stairs?’ 

(‘Oh God, Gk)d, keep the boy out of this.’) 

But Mark, though shaken by these sharp questions, as by 
sword-thrusts through his guara, suddenly perceived his retort. 

‘Bah! You could get those facts out of anyone if you 
wanted to frame me.’ Yes, but as he tossed forth this idea, he 
pictured tliis evil-laden pedlar talking at the door with Pelly or 
Gapes, and his heart seemed to faint. 'You could have paid 
somebody for all that.’ 

‘ ’Oo, guv, ’oo? But, more’n that, I could tell ’em the very day 
and hour you pick her up, see? You was in evening dress, come 
from some party, and they could find out and put their twos and 
twos together. Oh, tliey’d believe me.’ 
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‘While you’d incriminate yourself.’ 

*Si * . . yeah . . . maybe. . . . But it could be I’d incriminate 
myself rather than be diddled by you.’ 

Yes, it could be. There had been an ugly hard line in his dark 
eyes and along his squaring mouth as he said this. One must 
drive any such fancy out of his dreams. ‘Yes, Mr. Angelo, and it 
could be that you’d get all of seven years.’ 

‘Could be. St. Ebbene . . . and it could be I’d take it rather than 
be cheated by anyone.* 

‘Cheated, Mr. Angelo? Diddled? What do you mean by 
cheated and diddled? Cheated of what?’ 

Mr. Angelo’s small eyes swung away ; then came back. With 
one finger he rubbed the side of his nqse. His mouth twisted up 
towards his nose and down again. Plainly he was wondering if 
he’d revealed the blackmailer too soon. 

‘Well, Mr. Angelo . . . ? How cheated?’ 

‘Well, let’s be frank. I don’t want to be unreasonable with 
you, no. . . . Ma. . . .’ A shrug. ‘You’ll understand, won’t you, 
that I’ve suffered a great loss. Desid was my wife in the sight of 
Cxod, and ... if you see what I mean ... a ... a source of 
income.’ 

‘Yes, I thought so. I thought this was coming.’ 

‘What you mean, “coming”? Natch’ly it’s coming. What 
I mean to say is — putting it frankly— what I mean is, what’s 
my silence worth to you? That’s putting it frankly. I reckon 
you’d be prepared to make it worth my while not to start in- 
quiries.’ 

No answer, so he continued, ‘You see? I’m putting my cards 
on the table.’ 

‘Mr. Angelo, you interest me.’ Mark had decided what was 
the only possible course for him. He must pretend an ease in it, 
and a faith in it. Pretence it would be, but, whatever in secret 
he might be feeling, he thought he saw how to play and hook 
this particular little devil-fish. ‘What do you think your silence is 
worth, my friend?’ 

‘Well, you’re not a poor man, are you? What’s wrong with a 
thousand?’ 

‘A thousand what? Pence?’ 

‘No. Pounds, o’course.’ 
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‘You’re so simple. Here you reveal yourself to me as a ponce 
and a blackmailer — ’ 

‘Oh no, I don’t — I just thought: a gen’lman’s agreement be- 
tween us. He’s a gen’lman, I thought. I always reckon I know a 
gen’lman when I see one.’ 

‘ — and you seem to have delivered yourself into my hands — ’ 

‘I haven’t.’ A sudden extrusion of the underlip accompanied 
this, but there was doubt in his eyes. 

Mark acted a laugh for him. ‘The law being what it is, Mr. 
Angelo, I suggest it’s for you to ask me not to start inquiries. 
Just understand. I shall deny everything you say, if you say any- 
thing, and I shall then prove that you are both ponce and 
blackmailer. As a magistrate, I know that the penalty for the 
first can be up to seven years, and for the other up to l{fe. Now 
will you please get out of here. You’re getting nothing from me. 
Get outP Mark moved quickly to the door and held it open. ^OutT 

Mr. Angelo stood up. His shoulders fell forward like a gorilla’s 
before pouncing. The black hatred in his little eyes would have 
frightened a stronger heart than Mark’s. Teeth barely parted, he 
said in a lowered voice, ‘You don’t know what’s coming to you, 
mate. Dio^ you don’t! You a magistrate! Dio mio! I tell you one 
thing. I been in prison before, and, by God, I’ll go again for 
you. I’ll go foT years, if I have to. It won’t be no new thing for 
me. Yeah, and it could be I’d swing for you.’ 

‘Get out!’ (He’s bluffing. Keep up^owr bluff.) 

Fast as fury could take him, muttering some word like 
*Afaledetto\ the visitor dashed out of the room, along the passage, 
and out of the hall door which he slammed behind him. 

To display tranquillity befoic Capes, though his heart was 
slamming too as if it might burst his body, Mark went 
to the top of the kitchen stairs. ‘You can bring up the dinner 
now, Mrs. Gapes. He was begging, after all.’ 

‘He was properly displeased with nit, Mrs. Capes, when I 
refused to give him any money. You heard how he banged the 
door.’ 

‘Did I not, sir? It shook the whole house.’ Capes laid dish and 
plate before him. ‘He kep’ you long enough, I must say. Every- 
thing was in danger of being spoiled.’ 
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‘I thought I’d never get rid of him. These fellows with their 
hard-luck stories do go on and on. I fear that at last I told him to 
go in terms barely polite.’ 

‘Do him good. Well, now have something nice to eat. I’m sure 
you must be hungry. I don’t think anything is really spoiled.’ 

‘He’s Italian, and his name is Angelo. An angel, if you please.’ 

‘A fallen angel, if you ask me. It’s being a mayor that you get 
these pests. Like parsons. They get them regular. If I’d known 
what he was, I’d never have let him in. I won’t again.’ 

‘I doubt if he’ll come again, Mrs. Gapes.’ 

So he said, sweeping away, as it were, from behind Mr. 
Angelo, his footprints in the hall. So he said, sick with doubt. 
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10. Nine Days 


No, he would come again. Almost one hoped he would. Better 
this than that he should go to the police. But hoW could he go to, 
the police, taking his tale of planting Desiderata on her beat, 
and so risking long years in prison? Oh, comfort : he could not go 
to the police. But- -I been in prison before’— in a mad fury tlic 
words had slipped out — ‘and, by God, Fll go again for you!’ 
Previous convictions. Possibly a recidivist. Convictions as likely 
as not for living on immoral earnings and, possibly, for pro- 
curing as well. In a mad fury he might go to the police but he 
wouldn’t be in a hurry to do so ; being obviously a slow-moving 
little man. He would come again. Unwilling to accept defeat, he 
would come and threaten again. 

Somewhere among these harrowing thoughts there was a sad- 
ness that Desiderata, who’d hau some charm and sweetness for 
the romantic fool in a middle-aged man, should have been 
proved a liar; just an actress skilled in the tricks of her nightly 
performance. He still longed to think she was not wholly a liar. 
Was there any trutli in the poor mother waiting for her in 
Catanzaro? Any truth in a father and brothers killed in the 
war? Any truth in anything she said? 

That night in bed, just as his throat had resisted the meal 
brought by Capes, so his brain closed the avenues to sleep. But 
one could force the swallowing of food so as to appear tranquil ; 
one could not force the doors of sleep. He did not toss much 
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with his beating dreads ; he rather lay with them through the 
night, often with eyes open to the dark. It was four in the morn- 
ing when an idea came to him of something which he could do — 
something to do — and after that he lost consciousness for a 
while. 

‘Yes, he will come again,’ he had been thinking. ‘Come and 
threaten again. Therefore I must — ’ and the idea leapt. He 
would employ a private inquiry agei)t and find out all about the 
cx-prisoner, Angelo, so as to outbid him with threats. Or at 
least to take comfort in the thought that Angelo would never 
risk exposure to the police again. Intuition, sprung from that T 
been in prison before’, suggested that Desiderata had not been 
the whole of his stock-in- tiade. A private inquiry agent in the 
morning. At once ... at once. . . . 

‘Oh, but Angelo WhatV He had forgotten the surname. Help- 
less without the surname. ‘Tan . . . Tan-something.’ Follow 
‘Tan’ with every letter in the alphabet. ‘Tanb, Tanc, Tand, 
Tang . . .’ no, the name would not come. Then, suddenly, he 
remembered one thing; hadn’t the fellow said, ‘My father was a 
very religious man and called me after that there brother who 
was with St. Francis when he preached to them birds’ ; and, 
instantly rising, he hurried down the dark stairs to his study and 
the Encyclopaedia on his shelves, 

‘Francis, Saint’ — no help here. ‘Franciscans’— but so long an 
article in this cold! Shivering, he ran his finger-nail down its 
long columns. Ah! ‘Angelo Jancredi^ a noble knight of Rieti 
renowned for his courtesy.’ 

‘Tancredi.’ Oh, thank God, the senior Mr. Tancredi was a 
religious man. And, like the courteous knight of Rieti, had done 
him the courtesy of providing his son’s name. Simultaneously, 
a name breeding names, words recalling words, he remembered, 
‘In Welcome Street, Stepney, where a lot of us Italians live.’ So 
great was his relief in recovering these names that, like a sedative, 
it put him to sleep. 

Patients had to wait in the morning while Mr. Seph Siemen 
of Siemen’s Detective Agencies, Ltd., responding to an urgent 
telephone call, came to Mark’s consulting room in Queen Anne 
Street. And in that consulting loom, with its rich carpet and the 
framed portraits of Lorelei and Jasper on the broad desk, instead 
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of patients consulting him, he, secretly the patient for once, con- 
sulted the expert detective. And just as some of his patients left 
that room comforted, so was his anxiety eased by Mr. Seph 
Siemen’s smooth words and his promise of ‘one of my best 
agents to get busy’ among the Italians in Welcome Street, 
Stepney. 

This expert arrived by appointment at five that afternoon. He 
proved to be a Mr. Harry Gayne, a bulky, rosy ex-airman with 
wide ‘handle-bar’ moustaches that embraced his cheeks almost 
as far as his cars, where they enlarged themselves luxuriantly. He 
soon displayed a joviality not less expansive than the moustaches, 
and a hearty view of all ‘Dagoes and Wops’ as quite the slyest and 
slipperiest rogues in creation — a view which his daily recording 
of deceits and chirancries*among his own countrymen had never 
caused him to reconsider. In the patient’s chair by the side of 
Mark’s desk, seated bulkily and comfortably, and often passing 
a knuckle along the moustaches, he made it cleaf"that there was . 
no need for him to know why Mark sought information about 
a Wop in Welcome Street. ‘Why our clients require information 
is never any business of ours, sir. Absolutely none. Mr. Siemen’s 
very clear about that.’ 

‘I can willingly give you my reasons if you’d like them,’ Mark 
offered, well assured what the answer would be. ‘There need be 
no secret about them.’ 

‘No, sir. That’s ail right, sir. It’s part of our tradition never 
to seek that particular enlightenment. And I’d sooner make no 
distinction between clients.’ (Was this always their opening, for 
the comfort of blameworthy clients?) ‘Mr Siemen prefers it that 
way’. 

‘All right, then ; if you say so. Eat it can all be above board any 
time you need it,’ said Mark, batting on this excellent pitch. 

‘No, sir. I prefer to keep to the usual custom.’ 

Mr. Gayne also made it clear, if less explicitly, that he was 
delighted at being commissioned to do sume field-work among 
brothels, ponces and pimps. Indeed Mark got the impression 
that he had not for years been given a task he would enjoy so 
much. There was laughter between the detective and his client 
as he expounded some of his methods. It was his conviction that 
he could prise out any information from anybody, sooner or 



later, by a mixture of joviality and beer — ‘or whisky at a 
stretch, but I bear my clients’ expenses in mind.’ He used his 
joviality in pubs, it seemed, as a kind of solvent which, along 
with the unloosing charms of alcohol, melted in due time all 
cautions and discretions in the questioned and allowed their 
deepest secrets to come gushing into the air like a geyser. ‘I love 
my work,’ he said to Mark at one stage. 

And everything that this happy warrior uncovered and re- 
ported to Mark gave him comfort and hope, if not complete 
release. Never that. Happily housed in the patient’s chair, 
leaning back in it with his thick knees crossed, ever knuckling 
the wide moustaches which clearly meant much to him, he re- 
ported first that Mr. Angelo Tancredi lived no longer in Wel- 
come Street but in Kelso Street, Stepney. He had served a long 
term in prison for his part in a vice ring. His father had come to 
London to start a little trattoria in Whitechapel High Street at 
the gates of the City. For a time Angelo had been a waiter in his 
father’s restaurant, but after violently quarrelling with his ‘Babbo’ 
— ‘his old man, sir’ — who apparently was a very religious old 
boy with but a poor opinion of his son, Angelo had shaken his 
heels at his home and gone off and become a waiter in a famous 
Soho trattoria. Famous it might be to its patrons, but filthy and 
slave-driving and stingy to its waiters, so that Angelo, after a 
wild shouting-match which saw the handy knives picked up, 
left it and soon discovered that it would be more profitable, and 
far more restful, to join the Brothers Comati, a firm of pimps in a 
big way. No friends in Kelso Street spoke well of him, because 
the only friends of ponces and pimps, even in unrighteous 
streets, were their brothers in the profession, and no great love 
passed hither and thither between these. His neighbours 
asserted, and Mr. Gayne had no doubt they were right, that, 
while he had only one girl living with him, he had several 
others ‘on the bash’. They admitted that he was fairly good to 
them unless he was in a violent temper when he was capable of 
anything. (Here Mark’s comfort changed back to fear.) Ap- 
parently the woman living with him, an Eye-tie like himself, 
had had as much of this violence as she could take, for she had 
recently slung her hook — 

‘Slung her hook?’ Mark interrupted. 
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‘Yes, sir. Made off one night and has never been heard of 
since.* 

‘What? Just disappeared? But hasn’t he reported this to the 
police?* 

‘Don’t make me laugh, sir. In Mr. Signor Angelo Poncio’s 
circles we don’t help the cops with their inquiries.’ 

‘So I imagine’ — and Mark duly laughed — ‘but — I mean — 
suiely if you found this out, others must have heard about it?’ 

‘Oh, yes. Some. Not many. One or two fellow ponces, perhaps. 
But it’s not an common thing for these ladies to go missing. 
Disappearing for months is quite a game round there, and no one 
sees any need to grass to the splits about it. You see, it’s a rule 
among these sensible people nevei to go near a nick unless 
they’re helped there by t*he police. In which unhappy circum- 
stances they’ve not much chance to do anything else.’ 

Mark nodded, and Mr. Gayne continued, ‘Not that the pretty 
little skunk who gave me this chip of talk was any" pal of our Mr. , 
Angelo. 1 rather gathered that he was another ladies* bloke in 
some sort of competition with Mr. Angelo — possibly about who 
should work which beat. I thought he was glad this girl had 
done a guy. All he said was, “Good luck to the puss wheievcr 
she’s got to. Hope it keeps fine for her.” ’ 

‘Where do they suppose she’s got to?’ Mark asked after a 
pause. 

‘Who knows? Italy, perhaps. She always wanted to get back 
to Mum there, it seems, ^d she was believed to have put 
together a nice little packet of money.’ 

So there had been some truth in things she had said, and Mark 
felt somehow glad of this. ‘What was her name?’ 

‘1 didn’t get that. The nark I squared didn’t know. But it 
didn’t seem important.’ 

‘No, of course not. You have done a very fine bit of work, Mr. 
Gayne ; learned a wonderful lot.’ 

‘Thank you, sir. But it’s just my job. I’m just one of Mr. 
Siemen’s spies.’ 

Here, leaving his dark worry aside for a moment, and wonder- 
ing pitifully about Desiderata on her street corners, he sought 
from Mr. Gayne, before he passed out of his pay, something he’d 
always wished lo know. Like the most innocent of men he asked. 
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Ve often wondered, what do these girls do, the Italian girl, for 
instance? Did she take her customers back to Mr. Angelo’s 
brothel, or what?’ 

‘No, sir. Usually they have what they call gaffs, and the poor 
mutt has to pay for the room as well as for the entertainment he 
gets in it. If they find one gaff occupied they taxi off to another. 
Of course some sensible fellows, if they are bachelors, just take 
them to their own homes.’ 

‘Oh, I see,* said Mark, as if this were a new idea to him. 

‘Yes, it must come a lot less expensive that way, and you can 
at least be sure that the lady hasn’t got a bully in the gaff.’ 

‘Well, well, well,’ said Mark the inexperienced, joining in the 
laughter. 

Mark had drawn both comfort and anxiety from this inter- 
view : the comfort from Angelo’s record with the police and his 
hazardous standing now; the anxiety from Gayne’s words, 
‘when in a violent temper he’s capable of anything’, and ‘a wild 
shouting-match which saw the knives picked up*. These sorted 
too well with Angelo’s own words, ‘I been in prison before, and, 
by God, I’ll go again for you. I’ll go ior yeanJ* 

The strain of daily portraying serenity when terror at any 
moment could close its fist round your heart! The need for one’s 
usual manner of comfort and encouragement in one’s consulting 
room when the anxious patient took the desk-side chair where 
Mr. Gaync had sat so merrily, and when, perhaps, the patient’s 
doctor had come with him and taken another chair. These family 
doctors who brought him patients mustn’t detect any loss of the 
old assurance and ease. 

The usual jesting manner with ward sister, students, patients 
on teaching rounds. From bedside to bedside with smile and 
comfort, though he might be thinking, ‘What may they not learn 
any day now?’ 

Operations. Sessions of three and a half hours, and never 
must the scalpel shake, voice tremble, or manner show in- 
attention, abstraction, misgivings. Fortunately the habit of 
years and one’s pride in one’s celebrity (How long? How long?) 
ensured that control did not visibly slip. But often there was 
sweat behind his cap and taped mask when the strain was over. 
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Then tiic Saturday evenings when Belle and Bronwen came to 
dinner. I'his family gathering had been arranged by him after 
Jasper left. He had joked, ‘Belle and Bronwen, my dears, time is 
flying and I for one am getting older, whatever you two girls are 
doing. I could wish to see you more often before the End. Capes 
roasts me a joint every Saturday, and I think you’d better have 
it with me, now that Jasper isn’t here to dispose of most of it.’ 

‘Oh, but how absolutely adorable!’ was Bronwen’s instant 
acceptance. ‘How scrumptious. Not to say super.’ 

‘It won’t be scrumptious at all. Nor super. Just a piece of 
beef and some potatoes. And salt.’ 

‘Yes, but food always tastes so much nicer in someone else’s 
house.’ 

‘In a friend’s house, yes. Not in a dreary old uncle’s.’ 

‘Yes, but we only have macaroni cheese or an egg or some- 
thing ; and look, Uncle darling : if we came to dinner with you, 
we could play games afterwards.* 

‘Oh, must we?’ Mark petitioned with a grimace. 

‘Don’t be absurd, Bron,’ Belle chided. ‘Your uncle is an im- 
portant man and will probably have some mayoral duty.’ 

‘No, he won’t. Not on a Sat.’ 

‘Well, you’ll have your homework to do.’ 

‘Oh, heck, no! Not on Sats. Couldn’t we play Scrabble, 
Uncle darling?’ 

‘Scrabble? Scrabble? Certainly not. There's too much skill 
in it, and you always beat me.’ 

^What a whopper! You beat Jasper and I once.’ 

“‘Jasper and me*\ for God’s sake, child. Grammar. Grammar. 
Who can beat “I”?’ 

‘Oh, well, never mind that. We’ll play whatever you like.’ 

‘Rubbish, Bronwen,’ Belle insisted. ‘Your uncle has some- 
thing better to do than play games with a silly little girl like you. 
Do you remember he’s now the Burgomaster of Keys.’ She had 
taken to calling him this ever since she had seen an amateur 
production of The Burgomaster of Stilemonde and wept abun- 
dantly at it. 

Bronwen paid no attention to this, and Mark said, ‘I’ll play a 
game with her that’s all chance. Then I can blame Fate when I 
lose.’ 
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‘Oh, good\ I know.’ Bronwen’s enthusiasm lifted her up and 
down on her toes. ‘Escalado! Jasper’s Escalado. Oh . . .yesV 

This was a game of horse races. A green linen ‘Race Course’ 
was strained on elastics down the length of the long dining- 
room table, and a heptagonal wheel in a housing at its top 
caused the linen cloth to jerk rhythmically and force the five 
leaden horses forward at every jerk. There were white studs on 
the green cloth to represent fences and here a horse might fall to 
yells of dismay from whosocver’s wager lay on it. Jasper and 
Bronwen would bellow and jump and lift excited arms to 
heaven as their horses came jerking towards the white ‘winning 
line’. Mark had been known to roar too when his horse was 
leading, and to swear when it fell. 

Accordingly Belle now declared, Tt’s a thoroughly immoral 
game, Marcus, and you shouldn’t encourage an innocent child 
to play it. Besides, there’s your language to consider.’ 

‘Oh, yes, he should, he should! And “innocent”! My hat! 
Besides, I love it when he swears.’ 

‘Well, I disapprove strongly, but ratlier than your uncle 
should lose his fun, I might consent to join you two infants.’ 

‘Oh, stuff, Muzz,* said Bronwen. ‘You know you enjoy it as 
much as anybody. You get liightfully excited. And definitely 
noisy. Oh, what fun it’s going to be. Uncle sweetest!’ And after 
her fashion, she flung enthusiastic aims around him. ‘Next Sat. 
Next Sat.’ 

He kissed her on brow and cheeks. 

It was the Saturday nine days after Angelo’s appearance, 
two after Mr. Gayne’s report, and about eight minutes past 
eight ; Capes had cleared the table for them ; they had fixed the 
green race-course on it; Mark was turning the wheel and 
Bronwen’s horse was leading while she yelled, ‘Green! Green! 
Gome on, GreerC; Belle was wailing quite loudly because her 
yellow horse lagged behind; Mark was adjuring Red more 
quietly, ^Come on. Red,’ as he worked the wheel — when the 
hall-door bell rang. 

^Shop^ called Bronwen, even in the midst of her excitement. 
This was an imitation of Jasper who in humorous mood would 
often issue this call for assistance if he heard the front-door 
bell. 
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Mark turned his ear to a noise of angered voices in the hall. 
Raised voices. Capes . . . and . . . Angelo? 

‘What the devil — ’ he began, still unwittingly turning the wheel. 

At this point Bronwen’s horse crossed the line, so that she 
triumphed, ‘Me! Mel That’s twopence you owe me now.’ 

‘Wait, darling . . .’ he urged. 

Capes’ voice. ‘Will you please go. r\e told you he’s not at 
home.* 

‘Twopence, twopence, Uncle darling.’ 

‘Stop, Bronweii,’ he insisted, almost angiily. ‘There’s some- 
one at the door. Let me hear.’ 

A move to the door. Silence around the green field of pla) . 
The voices outside. 

‘But ’e is. I been watching for hours. 1 sec him come in, and 
he ain't come out. I been standing at the corner, and no one's 
come out of the house, back or front.’ 

‘Well, what I meant was he's not at home to anybody. He’s, 
got visitors.’ 

‘I know. I seen ’em come. From next dooi. Well, he’s got an- 
otlier visitor now. I don’t ’ang al)out anv longer. Tell ’im to let 
me see him or I go straight to the police. Sce.^ Straight.’ 

‘Marcus, what is it?’ 

‘I’d better go and sec. 1 think I know this particular pest.’ 

‘Oh, damn!’ complained Bronwen, and Belle rebuked her. 
‘Quiet, Bron.’ 

‘Yes, but oh, hell! \*'liat rotten luck. Just as we were happy 
Honestly, what a time to come visiting.’ Sorrowfully, and yet 
with fun, she called after him. ‘Don’t forget you owe me tvio- 
pence, Uncle darling.’ 

That ‘darling’ was a spear- thrust in Ins heart as he went tc*- 
wards the dark figure on his threshold. ‘What is it, Mrs. Capers 
he asked carelessly, that she might suppose him unworried. 

‘It’s this man, sir. I’ve told him — ’ 

‘And I’ve tcld ^er tliat I only leave ^our ’ouse to go to the 
police. You know about what. Y^on know all right.’ 

‘You’d better leave this to me, Mrs. Capes. I’ll see to it. 1 ell 
my sister and Miss Bronwen to go on with the game. Gome with 
me,’ he said to Angelo. 

Turning, he led the way to his study, with a feeling of death 
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around his heart. Angelo came sourly behind — ^like death’s 
messenger at his heels. Oh God, was everything at its end? All 
life as it had been? Work, fame, income — all sentenced to a 
death tomorrow? 

The end? 

In the study he remained standing. Angelo too, hands asleep 
in the pockets of the too-long overcoat. Mark had shut the door 
behind them. ‘Say what you have to say.’ 

‘I been thinking.’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘iSz, and I give you fair warning that after what you done to 
me and to the woman who was my wife for all practical pur- 
poses, I — ’ 

‘What do you mean: “done to her”? Arc you suggesting I 
murdered her?’ He provided a contemptuous laugh. 

‘We’ll come to that, guv. I give you fair warning that I’m 
ready to go back to jug for a couplc’a stretch rather than let you 
get away with it. Perfectly ready. See? I don’t believe I’d get 
anything like the seven stretch you threatened me with. More 
likely a few months. I’ve found out that two years is the max. 
And, by God, I’d take all that^ if I had to.’ (So! While Mark had 
been employing his inquiry agent, Angelo had been pursuing 
inquiries too.) ‘Okay. It’s going to be more than your f— ing 
life’s worth, if you try turning me away again. You don’t know 
me. You don’t know how far I’d go with anyone who’s tried to 
play me up like you done.’ His lower jaw shot forward, and an 
incomplete row of yellow teeth pressed on his upper lip. ‘You 
may not believe me. All right, don’t. And don’t know what’s 
coming to you.’ 

‘What’s coming to me unless I give you a thousand pounds, is 
that it?’ Asked scoffingly. 

‘Yeah. Yepp. That’s it. I thought at one time perhaps I’d 
take five ’undred but I don’t feel like that now, not after the way 
you treated me. You should’a treated me different. I was ready 
to be friendly.’ 

‘You’ve been finding out a lot, it seems, Mr. Tancredi ; have 
you found out what’s the maximum for blackmail?’ 

‘Come off that. I found out all about that. I give you it might 
be three stretch but probably nothing like so much. If anything 
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at all. You said you’d deny ever having seen Desid. Okay. Va 
bene. I shall deny ever having tried what you call blackmail. 
Fair’s fair. I shall say it’s all your make-up. Where’s your proof? 
There’rc no splits, I suppose, in that there cupboard? Or behind 
them there books? And any’ow, if you accuse me of the black 
you’ll have to admit a tidy lot to the judge, eh? Won’t you? 
’Ow’s that?’ 

‘How’s that? I should say it’d mean the maximum foi you, 
with, possibly, Mr. Tancredi, an added sentence for procuring 
women and girls.’ 

‘Ah! Ah! You been finding out all you can about me, have 
you? So’s you can stop me, eh? Some nice tailing, non e vero? 
Not that I admit to procyring or any of that fanny. Well, I been 
going through things too. And I make it that, if I tell the ( ops, 
thcre’d be an inquest after all. But whether inquest or not, 
ihere’d be a hell of an inquiry somewhere with you as chief 
witness. Oh, yes. Si, si, signore,^ he added with a laugh. ‘And* 
listen to this : I been making my medical inquiries. And my guess 
now is she might’a died while you was having her. I don’t say 
for certain that’s what happened, but I daresay tliat’s about the 
strength of it. You’re going to look pretty — ^you and yer mayors ! 
— ^when it’s suggested you ’ad a woman die under you while 
you was charving her. And that you then dumped her on the 
pavement outside yer ’ouse.’ 

‘Are you mad?' This was all Mark could get past his lips. 
The man’s words, hi teiribic guess, were an unforeseen shot 
that paialysed thought. Coherent cerebral thinking gave place 
to confusion, while he staled <t Angelo, and only aftei a time 
stuttered, ‘How can you sugeest anything so ridiculous? Such 
things can’t happen.’ 

‘Oh, yes, they can.’ He whipped a dirty piece of paper 
from a vest pf)cket and glanced at it. ‘Myo- myocarditis, the 
gen’lman called it-- and it can ’appen, be said, while people are 
at it. Any’ow it’ll be up to you to prove that that's not what 
happened. She was found outs n your garden walls after you 
two’d been at it.’ 

‘What do I know about how she got there 

‘Yeah, that’s what we’d all like to know. Aiiy’ow I know what 
I can suggest to the cops.’ 
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‘Suggest what you like, you little fool, and make them 
laugh.’ So he said, but merely for the sake of speaking. While he 
gained time. He knew this defiance rang false. Useless to think 
he could prevaricate and palter with this creature any moie. 
His very confusion now, and his disabled tongue, were proofs 
that he had things to hide ; not — not that she’d died under him 
and that he’d placed her where she was found. Nobody could 
ever prove that. But why, oh why had he not carried hei 
farther along Menworthy Rise and laid her elsewhere than 
against his own wall? This had seemed so clever ; now it seemed 
too clever by half, since it could offer lickerish ideas to the 
stupid, the scandal-lovers, and the evil-minded. After aU, he had 
only put her poor body there in pity, lender the spread of a tree, 
because it was raining. Or partly in pity. Because it was raining 

All these thoughts plunged and raced through the long 
silence in which he could not speak, but only stand gazing be- 
wildered at his visitor. A silence that proved his guiltiness. He 
turned and walked to the window. And then perceived that this 
was a further suggestion of surrender. Gazing now at a blinded 
window, he thought, ‘Nothing for it but to come to terms with 
the blackmailer.’ Never, mver^ would he allow the real truth to 
come to light. ‘Dumped her on the pavement after having her’ 
never, never. A thousand^ This little fiend of hell mustn’t 
know, but he’d give ten thousand, he’d gn e all the capital he’d 
got, to keep the truth from the light. 

Terms. Terms were inevitable. But what terms? 

Long minutes he stood there with his back to Angelo who 
must be standing behind him, aware that he’d won. He actually 
heard the man, tired by this standing, seat himself on the arm of 
the nearest easy-chair. 

Oh, get it over. He turned about and said, ‘I do not den> that 
she was with me that night. All the rest of your ludicrous non- 
sense I of course deny. How and when she died I have no idea, 
and it’s nothing to do with me. I suppose I must give you some- 
thing. Let’s get this over quickly. How much do you want^’ 

‘I’ve told you. A thousand.’ 

Mark flung back his head, as in disdain of such a demand. 
Tah!’ 

‘But what the hell’s a thousand to you? It won’t break you 
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You’re a rich man. I’m not. And she’s dead. She’s not just hurt, 
she’s dead. My wife for all practical purposes. Last seen alive 
with you before being picked up dead, and you’ve not told the 
cops a thing in three weeks.’ 

‘A thousand is ridiculous,’ Mark stammered. 

‘Not for you. There’s that there purse of a thousand they tell 
me your Council gives you. They say you don’t have to give no 
account for none of it. You could kind’a save on that.* 

So. Did this little lump of rascality imagine that, even if one 
fell from purity now and again, one would devote part of an 
‘expenses’ trust to the settlement of private debts? Waste of time 
to explain this to him. ‘A thousand is quite ridiculous. I won’t 
stand for that.’ 

‘All right. Va bene. I go to the cops.’ 

(He has me on the run. What docs one do on the run? What 
does one do.'*) ‘Mr. Tanciedi, you must give ma time to see how 
far I can go — ’ 

"A thousand is what 1 said. It’s only fair. She earned good 
money for us both.’ 

‘And the less you say about that the bettei I’m not the rich 
man you think, and I’ll ceitainly not give you a thousand.’ 
Hesitation. Then ; 'Half that, perhaps.’ 

Angelo pretended to sulk at this offer, but Mark guessed that 
he’d probably never expected to get the thousand — it had been 
a bargaining price — and he was sufficiently dazzled by the 
prospect of ‘a cool fix hundred’. Sitting on the chair’s arm, he 
lifted both shoulders to imply a reluctant acceptance and said 
only, ‘I don’t want no cheques Atid no five-nicker notes neither. 
Pound notes, please, and not tc*o inaiiy nev^ ones o’ them - unless 
you can’t help it.’ 

Evidently a little man fully experienced in the receiving of ill- 
gotten money. Expert, but reasonable withal. 

‘Well, it’ll take time to raise such a large sum of money.’ 
(Untrue, of course. I could cash a cheque for it tomorrow. But 
gain time. Gain time.) ‘Will yon ,'ive me till — say, this day fort- 
night?’ 

‘No, I won’t. Not that.’ 

The humiliation! He, Mayor, First Citizen, Magistrate, 
begging for time from a criminal. ‘Well, say ten days ahead.’ 
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‘Fll give you ten days, yes. Tuesday week. That’s fair enough.’ 

‘Very well. And kindly come when my servants are gone. 
They might not be willing to let you in. Say nine o’clock.’ 

‘That’s all right by me.’ One gathered that he’d be willing to 
come at midnight for money. ‘Fair enough.’ 

‘And if I hear in the meantime that you’ve said one word 
about this to anyone, you’ll get nothing out of me. I’ll leave you 
to do your worst. It won’t pay you. Except with prison.’ 

‘You can trust me.’ (Trust! The comedy of it.) ‘I ain’t told a 
soul so far. Why should I ?’ 

No, why should he? These words expressed a truth, Mark 
thought. Why should this furtive and slinking little felon put the 
evidence of his present activity into anyone’s hand? Here surely 
was a little pick-purse who walked in the shade or the darkness. 
‘All right then. Let us end this.’ Mark walked to the study door, 
flung it open and, leading Angelo to the front door, opened this 
for him. 

Angelo, still saying nothing, went down the steps with his 
head a little to one side, his hands thrust deliberately into his 
overcoat pockets, and an occasional shiver of one shoulder— all 
signs of a man whose back was proclaiming that he’d nothing 
to be ashamed of. A darkening night absorbed him. 

The dining-room was silent. Belle and Bronwen had gone 
home, abandoning a game that was no fun \^ithout Uncle Mark. 
Capes was long gone too. The house was empty of all but a man 
in an agony. 
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11. A Man to His Limit 


Five days of the agony. Days of mental disturbance so great 
that he claimed a sickness with some fever and withdrew from, 
work. Certainly he was in no state to deal with patients in his 
consulting room; still less to operate in theatres; but, for the 
rest, the old elaborate deceits had to come into full play; the 
sickness was mental only. He provided coughs for Felly to 
hear in the kitchen; he spoke in a thin, weakened voice to 
Capes ; he ate only a little of what was put before him, and went 
out to find more food unseen; he received Noel Fowler, the 
Mayor’s Secretary, in the dressing-gown of an invalid, when he 
came in the mornings with borough business from the Town Hall. 

Most of the day-time iie sat in his study before a hot fire, or 
wandered up and down it, thinking, thinking. Thinking ever. 
How cruel the trick that Fate ha( worked on him, how brutally 
unfair the punishment for a mar. who had sinned so seldom in 
this common field. Countrywide disgrace, professional ruin, a 
lifetime of shame — if such was the penalty God had assessed for 
him, he would not take it. No, no. Never, never. ‘Oh God, you 
know I didn’t mean it. I meant no harm to her. 1 didn’t mean it. 
I felt cheated. Snared. Oh God. . . . God. . . .’ 

Thinking, Perhaps he had averted the punishment by his 
promise of payment to Angelo— but had he? How could he be 
certain that, as long as this little messenger of darkness was in the 
world, he would not speak in the end? That he would not come 
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extorting more and more money, as blackmailers did, and, even so, 
even if silenced with large payments again and again, would not 
divulge all one day? Was he not a moody little snake, liable to 
venomous frenzies? So that, even if the public shame was averted, 
a tormenting anxiety must remain for the rest of one’s life. 

Even now, what was Angelo doing? Would he, after all, in 
some wild resentment, go to the police? Difficult to believe he 
would abandon five hundred pounds and risk imprisonment for 
himself, but could one be sure? ‘In violent tempers, capable of 
anything.’ ‘A shouting match with the knives out.’ Or, after he’d 
taken his five bundled and spent it, what then? No peace. No 
assurance. No peace evermore. Every ring at the door, cvcr\^ 
knock, an alarm. 

Lying in bed through the nights, ncaily always awake, he 
would sometimes gasp aloud (there was no one in that big 
empty home to hear), ‘I can’t bear it. I can’t bear it,* and 
• tossing over desperately, eyes opening to the dark, would think, 
‘Nearing sixty, and what is this but the same cry of that passion- 
ate child whom I remember in this house fifty years ago? “I’m 
not going to be whipped! I won’t, I won’t!” ’ 

Sometimes, after he’d been awake lor hours, and the world 
lay silent and still around the house, he would seek peace in one 
dreadful imagining. ... In such times reality, normality, dav- 
light reason faded away, and the dream with its comfort wa^^ 
everything. One imagined it fulfilled, and tlie peace that would 
follow. The exquisite peace. 

Mark had a good friend in Dr. Morris Ringmer, a brilliant 
Jewish psychiatrist with whom he would enjoy many an argu- 
ment, disputing his more astonishing claims. Morris Ringmer 
had once discussed with Mark what he called ‘the equivalent 
phase’ of brain activity which might result from a torment of 
stresses. In such states, Morris declared, the amount and the 
nature of a man’s response was ‘equivalent’, whether he was hit 
by a pebble or by a bullet, whether he was contemplating the 
theft of a shilling or the committal of a murder. Mark, believing 
little of this contention, had long forgotten it, but it was no bad 
description of his state in these midnight hours when he lay 
with a dream like a drug. 



On the fifth day came Jasper’s letter, weD weighted with his 
own brands of humour. Evidcntiy they had been ‘doing’, as 
before, a Shakespeare play in his class at school. Mark, seated 
for a lonely breakfast at the long dining table, raised the gold- 
rimmed quizzer to his eye, and read : 

‘Dearest Daddy’ — that ‘dearest’ might be only a convention 
soon to be outgrown, but sweet to a father while it lasted. Time 
must deprive him of it in any case, but what might not his 
enemy do to it tomorrow? — ‘how are things in Momington 
Gardens West? This comes hoping it finds you as it leeves me at 
present in this reformatoiy working recsonably hard and 
aching for the hols. Quite well in all other respects except for a 
displeasing imposthume jn one tooth but if it gets any worse I 
am going to the dentist who will do whatever they do to an im- 
posthume. I shan’t much mind going to the dentist because 1 can 
never understand why people think the drill part of it slightly 
sinister, I always think it’s ratlier fun. Apart frofti this interest- 
ing fact I’m afraid I have little to report except too much work 
alas and alack and woe is me and an occasional game of rugger 
which can be rather dim and unnecessarily painful. I have made 
a very great friend Mag Cooke his silly name is Magnus did you 
ever but he’s a whoreson nice fellow and we do everything 
togetlier. He was Oxford but when he knew I was Cambridge be- 
cause you had been at Cambridge he changed over and we have 
idears of going up to Cambridge together when weve finished 
with this comic acaddemy. We are wondering if he could come 
and stay with me not these hols but in the caster hols — ’ Easter — 
would the household be standing then? — "you see Mag is crazy 
about butterflies and moths and such like fenomena and I con- 
ceavc they would be up and abot.t at castertime. Mag would be 
no trouble to you and Felly and Capes because he wouldn’t get 
in the way at all, being merely a bughunter and perfectly happy 
so long as bugs are around. I even conceave that Felly and Capes 
would rather like him. He is very impressed by your being a 
mayor and so are some of the other chaps. I begin to think I may 
have blown off about it a bit too much but the reason is I like to 
be treated with respect in this comic place. Love to auntie Belle 
and her daughter and to Felly and Capes. Your ever loving son 
Jasper Mark Jepherson Dolmen.’ 



And then a fine flourish under the signature like the curl of a 
coachman’s whip. 

Ever loving son. Heart swollen with love and inflated with 
fear, Mark swore that never, never, would he let this boy’s home 
be ruined around him. He would suffer nothing to happen, 
nothings that would cover Jasper with shame at school and make 
him an object of pity; nor anything that would shatter this 
naive pride in his father and fill ti’c old affection with shames 
and pains. His father’s disgrace, flung wide to the world, would 
be too like a spiritual death for Jasper — yes, and a death of the 
heart for Bronwen. 

Anything, anything, the impossible, the unthinkable, rather 
than such things should be. 

The only hope, tlic only certain comfort, lav in the thought 
that, if there was no other way, there was still that dark idea, 
weird and awful though it was, with which he drugged his 
droughts during the long nights. He took it with him into his bed 
that night and lay with it lor hours. Hours because its end was 
not easy to define. Always those who took this idea into their 
minds had to wresde with one dreadful problem. The final 
problem, after action. How did one solve it if one acted thus? 
One was only thinkings of course . , . and wondering. Wondering 
through the night. And as he lay there, tossing, the old in- 
geniousness began its woik. That boy of a hundred silent deceits 
lay in this bed again, finding, as in the old days, the only healing for 
fear in long brainwork upon the best pieservativcs against dis- 
covery. And soon, one after another, ingenious plans presented 
themselves He was seeing his gaiden with the tall trees shadow- 
ing it. He heard Mr. Luddeimoie speaking. ‘Never do much 
with this garden. It’s the lay of yer land, yer see. No outlet. The 
rainwater comes down that lise and lays in any dip or 'oiler. 
There’s an ’oiler under your tree, a’nt tliere^ One could dig a 
sump-pit there, of cour*'e, say five or six feet deep, and drain into 
it.’ Then he heard himself answering Mr. Luddermore, not as on 
that day, but as on the garden lawn tomorrow when Mr. 
Luddermore would be there. ‘Why not dig a sump-pit paitly 
under the path and partly under the grass? You’re always saying 
that some kind of drainage is necessary in this heavy London 
clay and that if theie’s no outlet, the only thing is a sump. 
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Well, what’s wrong with a trench, say about five feet long by five 
feet deep, with a few tile pipes leading into it; wouldn’t that 
diain both lawn and path?* And out of the past came Mr, 
Luddermore’s comment, its last words shivcrmgly apt. ‘I sup- 
pose it could do something, but you’ll never make much of this 
garden, not with all them trees around It must be a regular 
breeding ground for pests, and it’s the devil getting shut of 
pests ’ 

Shut of pests Mark felt he could hardly wait till Mr. Ludder- 
more came tomorrow to sweep up the October leaves and per- 
haps mow the lawn, for Mr Luddermoic mowed on through 
autumn and wintci, holding, and all too lepeatedly stating, that 
mowing refined coatse grass 

111 the morning unable to think of anything else, Mark went 
down into the garden to reconnoitre and pro pect. As he 
descended the iron stairway fiom his study he heard Pelly wash- 
ing up the breakfast plates in the scullery sink Kelow For the- 
present he certainly had no resoKe to act upon his drugging 
idea , only a need to ease the aching anxiety bv considering it — 
or (as perhaps he might ha\e put it) ‘making preparations in 
case .’ He walked to the slight depiession by the gaiden wall 
where tlie hoggin path was a swampy black beneath the Fiee of 
Heaven and the souied grass was thinned by the same ovei- 
hanging canopy 

For a time he ‘^tood lookine^ down and thinking, tlicn came 
away, still of course with no certainty in mind except this 
determination — now a complusivc need— to ‘prepaie in case . . ’ 
But then, wandciing back to the study steps, he oDscived fot the 
hr^^t time, because he’d not been the garden for days, a sucker 
gi owing up fiorn the grass iie i the ana-wall be'bie Mrs. 
Felly’s scullciy An unhcalths symp+om it looked m an un- 
healthy gaidcn He ga/ed at it longei than at the dank dcpies- 
sion beneath th( liee 

He gazed at that suckei, and his litelon,, inventiveness spoke 

A sucker undoubtedly fiom a i uelling root of the Tiee of 
Heaven Mr Luddermoie speaking ‘What about them roots^ 
Ihey travel deep down and ’orizoii tally and before you know 
where you are tliey’ll be messing about with the foundations of 
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your house/ ‘How deep down, Mr. Luddcrmorc?’ ‘Gould be all 
of five feet down, sir.’ 

Five feet down. One could excavate just to see what the roots 
were doing. Was it not almost obligatory to excavate and sec? 
Soon? At once? Reasonable. Convincing. ‘Danger to the 
foundations of one’s house. . . .’ 

From this moment the day was little but a restless waiting for 
Luddcrmorc’s arrival in the eveiiit g. 

Back in his study he came again and again to the window and 
looked out at the garden. The sun’s disc stood bright above the 
house. A northerly wind was blowing, and brusquely too, so 
that the last leaves of the black poplar were taking to the air like 
birds. Tliose that still twinkled on the lower branches glittered 
like sequins in the sun. Leaves, yellow, crimson and bronze, lay 
over much of the grass, but on the central parts where, undis- 
couraged by over-arching trees, it was in fair heart, its green w as 
the deepest of the year, after tlie autumn rains. 

Next time he came to the window the sky was veiled in grey 
and melancholy, and at times the \'et brusquer wind sighed 
among the tree-tops, shorn of leaves. 

Soon after four he heard a stirring in the garden. Once more 
he rose to look. Mr. Luddcrmorc had arrived early because the 
veiled sun would be down in an hour’s time, and the dusk be 
darkness by six. He was standing in the midst of the garden, and 
lifting his sweat-stained hat with his right hand tliat its fingers 
might scratch his head while he considered the scattered leaves, 
l^he white moustache weeping over his lips, and the white 
eyebrows bushing over his eyes, made him look more than ever 
like Prince Otto von Bismarck, if you could imagine that states- 
man untidily at work in a garden. He walked tow ards the toul- 
shed at the bottom of the garden, and Mark stood back from the 
window, leaving him a few minutes to rattle in the shed for birch- 
broom and rake. One must not appear worried or hurried. 

Now Mr. Luddermore was sweeping, and Mark went down 
the steps. ‘Good evening, Mr. Luddermore.’ 

‘’Evening, sir.’ 

‘Leaves really falling now.’ 

‘Only beginning to. A tidy lot more to come yet. Them 
trees,’ he despaired. 
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‘Yes, it’s late in the year. Mr. Luddermore, what’s the best 
time to sow grass?’ 

The thing in his mind might be impossible, unthinkable, but 
its opposites were all impossible too, and because of this he 
could not stop his questioning. Unthinkable, yes, but chiefly 
because the whole matter seemed to have advanced into some 
region beyond thought. In this empty region the questioning 
would go on of itself. 

‘Sow grass ?* Surprised by this untimely question, Mr. Ludder- 
more rested with hands about his broomstick. He meditated, 
throwing his lower lip to one side. ‘Wurl ... in the autunm, I 
always say, because there’s never no danger of drought then.’ 

'Ihc word ‘autumn’ was what he wanted to hear. ‘Yes, I 
thought so.' 

‘September would be the time.’ 

September was less pleasing. *^Vhat? Not later than that?’ 

‘Wurl ... I suppose you could risk putting it hH' till Octoben 
but’ — he shook his head and began to sweep at a few leaves — ‘I 
doubt if it’d come to any good.’ 

‘Oh, dear,’ laughed Mark. ‘It’s already mid-October, and I 
was wondering if we couldn’t sow some grass now. We’d have to 
be quick, of course.’ 

‘You sure would, sir. I suppose, if you ’ad to, you could sow 
up to the end of October, but I wouldn’t ’avc much ’opes. 
Better wait till April. Could pul turf down, but doubt if it’d be 
worth it.’ 

‘April ! That’s a long time away. I hoped we could do it in a 
day or two.’ 

‘Where would you want to .so. , sir?’ 

Mark turned about and faced .he house. ‘Have you seen that 
sucker?’ 

Mr. Luddermore turned too. ‘Gum! I know where that's 
come from. From that there Tree of ’Evan. 1 warned you of it 
If you’d taken my advice you’d have thrown that old tree long 
ago.’ 

‘Rather an extreme measure, Mr. Luddermore. Sounds 
rather like killing an old gentleman to cure his corns. Besides, 
there’s a preservation order on the tree.’ 

‘Always get round that if a tree’s dangering your house.’ 
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‘My idea is just to dig down and attend to this root/ 

‘Likely as not it’s five feet down.’ 

‘Is it? As much as that? Really?’ But this was exactly what 
he wanted to hear. ‘The Council’s Superintendent told me that 
the root would travel in a direct line, so I’m thinking that if we 
were to dig a small trench half-way between the tree and the 
sucker, we’d serve a double purpose : we could expose the root 
and do whatever’s necessary; thei fill the trench with rubble 
and what-not before adding the top soil and so have a sump 
that’d help drain the lawn — which you always say needs it.’ 

‘Some job if it’s five foot down,’ Mr. Luddermore despaired 
again. 

‘I could get someone in to help you.’ 

Here Mr. Luddermore brushed at more leaves while he 
thought. Mark guessed he didn’t want a stranger in his garden. 
‘If you really want it done I could get my son to come on a 
Saturday aftcinoon. Or Sunday, if you’ve no objection. He 
works for London Landscapes, same as I done Giound’s soft 
now, and a couple of us should ought to do it in an hour or 
two.’ 

‘That’d be line, and it’s Saturday tomorrow. We must do it 
quickly, if we’re to fill it up and sow the grass ’ 

‘Sow grass? But, law, you shouldn’t ought to sow at once on 
newly turned eaith. You want to let the seedbed he lallow for 
months.’ 

Sharp disappointment again. "Why?’ 

‘To let it sink down to its natuial level, of couise ’ 

Yes. Always the same. Ignorant dreamers ne\er foiesaw the 
simplest obstacle. ‘Oh ... I see. But one could stamp it down, I 
suppose^’ he suggested sadly. 

‘You’d have to^ — good and proper.’ 

Not to be beaten, unable to be beaten, Mark persisted. 
‘But ... all the same ... 1 imagine we could have a shot at 
sowing the grass.’ 

‘You can ’avc a shot at anything, but I’m not saying you’d 
get anywhere.’ 

‘Still, if it doesn’t work, we could sow again in the spring — 
as you said.’ 

That ‘as you said’ was politic. Mr. Luddermore’s despaiis 



always went into brief abeyance when someone approved of his 
advice. ‘Yes, you could do that, o’ course.’ 

‘Well, let us act at once. When can you’ — he hesitated -‘dig 
the trench?’ 

‘Dig it any time. Tomorrow afternoon if you like. Get my 
lad’ — his lad was fifty~‘to come and bring his tools along. He’s 
a lare good gardener’— a father’s pride in his lad — ‘and I 
leckon that between us wc’ll come at that root all right.* 

‘Fine. Let’s do it. It’ll at least be interesting.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

Mark went back up his steps, wondeiing if sanity was slipping 
fiom him. Shaken sanity piotested again and again that the 
whole idea was wildly impossible. Yes, yes . . . still, let them dig 
. . . dig. . . . The other thirigs were impossible too. But , . . suiely 
the whole idea withered away at a breath of clear thoaght 
Perhaps, perhaps. Still, let it wait out there. Let it be theie No 
more than preparation for the other terrible Perhaps. 

Let It be there. 

Four days after. The electiic clock on his mantel had haidly 
struck the hour, the clock in the tower of All Hallows, Seven 
Brides (Craikie’s church), had just echoed it, when there came 
the ling at the dooi and the single fall of the knocker. Angelo. 
Evidently he’d been waiting at the c orner , oi up die street, for liis 
appointed hour. Possibly he had watched Gapes leave tlie house 
ten minutes ago. 

Heart unshaken because thought and feeling seemed para- 
lysed, Mark went along the passage and opened the door . The 
little man stood theie with his han \ as usual deep in the pockets 
of his long and loosely open over oat and a friendly but awk- 
ward smirk on his face. Though plainly nervous and ashamed, he 
was attempting the geniality which might suggest he saw nothing 
wrong in what he was doing. It was just a bit of business be- 
tween two men-of-lhe-world. Two considerate gentlemen, as 
you might say. ‘Well, here I am,’ he saia quite merrily. But 
since there came no answering gen iity, he could find nothing 
more to say and was left silent. Mark only murmured, ‘Come in, 
then,’ and stood back to close the dooi behind him. He closed it 
very sharply. 
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Unwilling to speak, and even more unwilling to lay a finger 
on this man, he just pointed towards his study door. Angelo 
walked the way of the pointing finger. The effect of this was that 
Mark came along the passage two paces behind a visitor whose 
left shoulder kept jerking forward as if to express, ‘/’m not 
worried, cock. I*m perfectly at case.* Following him, Mark was 
thinking, ‘What’s he walking to? / don’t know. Maybe there’s 
plenty for you to worry about, Mr. Angelo.’ In the paralysis of 
feeling and reasoning, this query, ‘What’s he walking to?’ was 
but a dull doubt. 

Since Angelo passed into the study first and turned round 
while Mark shut the room’s door, lie now stood, hands still 
happily pocketed, between Mark and the window. The window 
curtains were drawn but Mark was seeing a cavity in the dark 
garden behind them, with hills of brown earth around it. The 
root of the tree had proved to be unusually far down and the 
cavity, to Mark’s unhinged, unicasoning satisfaction, was ncarlv 
five feet deep. And now* his tui mentor stood before him with that 
little plague-pit waiting out theie. 

The spoil of brown earth around the pit had been increased 
by Mark in a dark and quiet hour after midnight when he had 
enlarged the I-uddermores’ cavity a little, he who had vowed 
never to damage his surgeon s hands by heavy work in the 
garden. But he had dug thet e in the silent and sombre dark, be- 
hind the cover of his tiees, wondering as he plied his spade oi 
paused for breath, if he was now’ a madman. Here, once again, 
he was moving cautiously in his garden, in a small-hour dark- 
ness, with never sound of leaf stirring or foot coming near, just 
as he’d had to do when, watchfully, he carried Desiderata awa} . 

His extremes of ingenuity had decided that, 2/ he could do the 
unspeakable thing, his victim must never be found in some 
distant pit or underbrush lest, as was just possible, a confederate 
knew he had come this way, a confederate who could explode 
the whole story to the police. ‘The Mayor of Keys.’ No, never 
found dead; merely a disappearance that might start a con- 
federate wondering, speculating, shoulder-shrugging, but hardly 
set him taking any risks. 

A long disappearance ; a strange departure and a forgetting ; 
an ‘out of the way for ever’. 
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In the one place where no one could come upon him. 

What else ? Where else ? Or are these the thoughts of a madman ? 
God, am I now mad ? Has he driven me mad ? But where else ? 

Nowhere else. 

He did not invite Angelo to sit down, and they stooil 
facing each other. In the silence Angelo tossed his head as one 
who would say, ‘I’m not going to talk. It’s for you to start a 
chat, if you want to’ ; and in the same silence Mark looked at 
Angelo’s chickeny throat while he rubbed the forefinger of hi< 
right hand back and forth on his thumb. The two fingers that 
w^ould be his tools. 

In case he couldn’t do it, Mark had assembled the five 
hundred pounds. The clerk at the bank, without lifting an eye- 
brow, had handed him a sheaf of five wads of a hundred one- 
pound notes, and Mark had been perturbed to see how small 
was such a sheaf. It looked all too small to hold any blackmailer 
long from the door. This sheaf was now in the Icft-^and drawer of ^ 
his writing-desk, and the choice at this moment was between these 
notes and it—ity the dreadful dream, the deed. Two men oppo- 
site each other, one small and uncomfortably simpering, the 
other large and strong, but with body trembling within its good 
clothes, and jaw^s actually chattering together in the turmoil of 
a choice. 

And he found he couldn’t do it. How had he ever thought he 
could do it? A wildly impossible plan. Impossible alilce to the 
civilized man in him and the coward. His hand wouldn’t leave 
his side ; it would lif t a k w inches and no more. Nothing then but 
to accept the risk of shame inconceivable and an end of all things. 
What would happen must happ( «. Perhaps Angelo would never 
talk. But he couldn’t really belie e this. Putting this money into 
his hands w^as putting an end to all denials. It was putting him- 
self into the hands of a capricious, evil, vindictive little man. 

Still, notliing lo do but to let Fate have its w^ay, and he went 
towards the writing-desk. 

He stopped. Oh, but could he, could he yet . . . ? No. He went 
to thcdiawer and took out the paciv . of notes. ‘Here you arc. Take 
it.’ 

Handing away all hope of escape? 

Angelo cursorily examined the notes while Mark wanted to 
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scream, ‘Take it and go!’ The conflict between his palsied im- 
potence to do tlie deed and his dreads of what still might happen 
if he left it undone, was so near unbearable that he said it at 
last, in a low rather than a loud voice. ‘ Take it. Take it. And go. 
You’ve got what you wanted. Go.’ 

And go with him for ever the assurance of honour, love, liveli- 
hood, peace — the love of the children, the honour of his friends. 
Let it go. There are things one cai not do. 

Angelo was ready to take this money but not this tone. ‘I 
don’t see you’ve any cause to speak to me like that.’ 

‘Never mind “cause”. Go.’ 

‘I been generous, I reckon. Taken half of what 1 reckon was 
fair to me, being as how Desid was my wife, practically, and 
mad^ good money.’ ^ 

‘Will . . . you ... go! I know nothing about her death. It’s no 
responsibility of mine— ’ 

‘So you say — ’ 

‘Will you go, oi Some unspoken menace in Maik's stiletto 
glare, in a sudden forward inclination of his head, so frightened 
Angelo that he shilled towaids the door. He opened it but had 
to show an unbroken fiont liy declaiing, ‘I’m not the soit that 
takes talk from you. You’ie no one to talk to me. You’re no 
better than what I am. Anyone can sec that. You and Desi- 
derata! No one knows yet what you done to her.’ 

‘Go!’ Mark took thiee steps towards him — to what end he 
hardly knew — and Angelo letieated several paces along the 
passage ignominiously. Standing tlicie, Mark watched him. 
Angelo, looking back at his stationary hguie, said ^Sa£mmenio! 
I— I — ’ but no more. Maik never knew what he was about to 
say. In a fury Angelo opened the hall door and went out, 
slamming it behind him. 

But the business was only delayed. It was a l^uesday night 
when Angelo took the money. For three days Mark lived with 
the incomplete wish that he’d had the courage to do the thing — 
why not, why not, when Fate had cheated him, cheated him, 
when a chance in a million, in ten million, had spre id disaster 
around him? Had he weakly, helplessly, he, Mark Dolmen, 
consented to be no more than a little insect in the hands of a 
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mischievous, torturing Fate? Why should he consent to being 
cheated? Tricked. 

Friday, and he was thinking something like this when punctu- 
ally at half-past eight, after Capes had gone from the house, tlie 
door-bell rang again. The promptness of the hour, the single 
heavy fall of the knocker, and then the low shadows behind the 
twin coloured panes of the hall door confirmed that this was 
Angelo. 

And Mdik went to the dooi with a quick delight. The delight 
of relief. 

Angelo liad come back once loo often. Opportunitv was here 
again ; the last opportunity Luddennore might come tomorrow 
to sow the grass. The trees that would sueen any midnight 
movements in the gaidfn weic losing their leaves. Open the 
door happily to this evening caller. Pulling back the door, Mark 
said, ‘Now what.'* What the licll have you come back for?’ not 
minding in what manner he sjjoke to him because this would . 
have no importance s«)on. 

‘I been thinking.’ 

‘About what?’ 

T still reckon you ve tieated me fair.’ 

‘Oh, you do, do you?’ 

‘Yes, and I’m not so sure thal I propo-e to let you get aw^av 
with it.’ 

T see. Well, let’s hear what you propose to do.’ 

T been thinking it might be well worth having an inquiry 
into how Dcsid came ti/ be found dead outside your house and 
all. I just don’t believe, that even if I ’ad to admit to an aspect of 
things the Law don’t hold wi , thoueli I nev^cr see what’s 
wrong with it, I’d get more th. n about half a stretch at the 
outside. And, as Fve told you, guv, 1 m the soil that’rl do my 
tea stretch rather tlian be done in the eye bv anybody, least of 
all by a wcalth> cove like you — ’ 

‘Ah, here we come to it.’ 

‘ — and one gen’lman who know's the Law tells me I might 
even get nothing if I turned wha , .ey call Queen’s Evidence ’ 

‘Come in.’ 

Angelo stepped into the hall while continuing to talk. ‘So you 
got something to think about, you see.’ 



‘Indeed I have/ Mark agreed, caring not at all whether his 
visitor discerned a double meaning. ‘Go on. Get inside. I don’t 
discuss matters like this on my doorstep.’ 

‘All right, guv. Take it easy.’ 

‘Get inside.’ 

So it happened again that Angelo went ahead of him into the 
study and there stood between him and the window — with the 
night and the garden outside, and in the heart of them an un- 
filled cavity waiting. 

Face to face with him Mark said, ‘I suppose you want that 
other five hundred? That’s what you’ve really come for. And 
then perhaps when you’ve had that and spent it, you’ll come 
again, eh?’ It didn’t matter what he said ; any words would do 
while he studied, like a good surgeon,* the area of the operation. 
A small exposed area between open collar and chin. ‘Let’s have 
it out. Another five hundred, eh?’ 

‘Well, yes, that’s about it. I reckon that’d be only fair. I 
reckon that I should never ought to have settled for that fi^T 
hundred. I mean to say — ’ 

Mark wasn’t interested in what he meant to say. He wji-s 
learning, at this second chance, how strongly he had wanted to do 
the thing, and why he w^as so glad that his pest had come back. 
One finger was rubbing on the tip of his thumb, round and 
round. ‘Well, say I give you that five hundred, what assurance 
have I that you won’t come back for more? And again and 
again? Tell me that.’ 

T could promise not to, like. And 1 would too.* 

‘Tm sure you would.’ 

‘Yeah, I would, and you’d just have to trust me.’ 

‘And do you really suppose I’d do that?’ 

‘Don’t see what else you could do, guv.’ 

‘You don’t?’ Then this little man feels, docs he, that the whip- 
hand is his? We shall .sec. 

Mark had no thoughts just now of his good and clever friend, 
Morris Ringmer, and no remembrance of warm arguments 
with him, when Morris would distinguish between his ‘equiva- 
lent phase of brain action in a torment of stresses’ and what he 
called ‘the paradoxical phase’. In the paradoxical phase, said 
Morris, a man’s emotional responses to strong stimuli were not 
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just equivalent to his responses to weak ones but, paradoxically, 
of far less force, so that for instance the dislike of inflicting deatfi 
and the fear of consequences that might result— arrest, trial, 
scaffold — could be, for a time, less powerful deterrents than the 
recoil from the performance or the consequences of some quite 
inconsiderable offence. To all this clever stuff Mark, who coula 
s-wallow little of it, would just shake a doubtful head, spread un- 
assenting hands, and sav, ’’Srjunds deeply impressive, Morris, 
old man, but I’m not sure I believe a word of it.’ 

And yet, in his condition now, when there seemed little in his 
brain but a kind of white, empty, amoral light, h's skilled and 
delicate fingers were playing on his thumb, eager for their work — 
a small and neat task for a surgeon. The trench waited in the 
dark garden without. When Desklerata had died he had dwelt 
for a little with the idea of burvjiig her beneath the Tree of 
Heaven. This had been impossible tlien, but the same pattern 
was in his mind now, though he w<i‘ ilesimiiig a cliffcicnt tenant 
for the grave. 

‘You don t see what ehe I could do*^ You really suppose I’d 
trust you.'* And pray, why sliould All blaclanailcrs are the 
same. They come again and again if you give into them.’ 

‘Tm no blackmailer. I jest want my lights ’ 

‘They conic again and again Butj'w don’t, my friend. Did 
you leally begin to think dial I wa^ going lo deliver mv life into 
the hands of someone like you?’ 

Angelo stepped I)acl^ foi Maik seemed tc) be coming towards 
him. ‘What you up to he began. 

'Did you ically think tliat.'’’ Maik repeated. 'JAd you?’ 

Angelo’s hands lay in the po kets of lus long loose overcoat, 
sleeping carelessly. Mark's weie acc, and die fingers fnd thumb 
of his right hand shut foilh to Jieir work. His teeth set togctlier 
while his mind tiiought simply, ‘Close the throat up; press on 
the trachea ; he will be unconscious in a dozen seconds; dem in 
a few more. . . .’ 

It was exactly so ; a neat piece of work. In less tlian a minute 
Angelo, after abortive stiuggles, . .aids thrusting madly, was 
dead, and Mark was placing his body, gently enough, in his own 
easy-chair with its back lo the window. The Impossible was there 
before him again, as it had been when he looked dow'n from his 
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high window at his garden wall beyond which Desiderata lay in 
the night. The Impossible had bred the Impossible. Silence m 
the room because Angelo was not moving on that chair. Nor 
Mark moving at all, as he stood staring at the dreadful fact before 
him with his hands fingering each othci behind his back, the 
liands which had achieved it. Outside that room the pulse of life 
went on, and some part of him heard it • footsteps passing in Mcn- 
worthy Rise; a car sweeping by, voices somewhere, a clock 
chiming far away while, nearei, in the towei of All Hallows, 
Seven Brides, an hour struck. 

He would have to do yet another Impossible in the darkness 
of the small hours. Ne\erthcless a vast peace was in him as 
though with a moiphia needle he had made all pain to cease. 
He was thinking with an ecstatic relief now of Jasper ... of 
Bronwen ... of his patients and friends ... of the Mayor of 
Keys. 



12. Intermission 


At first the peace lemaiiicd, though it wa^ tainted with a fear: 
did anyone know that Angelo had come to Moinington Gardens 
that night? It was not a great fear, Mark, thinking of himself as a 
reader of character, and sure that Angelo was a secret, wary, 
underground little man, found it hard to believe that he had 
made any neighbour in Edst London privy to his games ‘out 
West’. And as day succeeded day with never a question from the 
police, the fear diminished, leaving the peace almost un- 
troubled. 

In these first days he was surprised to peiceivc how quickly 
men could adjust to disastrous limitations in their lives- to the 
loss of a limb, say, to a sudden arthritic disablement, to a crip- 
pling road accident, or even to such a memory as was his now. 
A memory that lay low in his he '•t even as Angelo lay Jow in hu 
gaiden. One accep^^ed the Imp ssibles. A violent death in this 
his daily study: a grave out there; one accepted them and at 
times even forgot them. 

If at other times Conscience leapt like a tiger and tore at him, 
he struggled from its claws by tliinking ‘^f the great and easy 
killers, Nero, Ivan the Terrible. Napoleon, btalin, Hitler with 
his night of the long knives. ‘Yc> ire but a small one,’ Or he 
thought of those Sicilian inafiost about whom Desiderata had 
spoken. In their vendettas tliey killed not just one of their 
enemies but tens or scores. At h^s study window, if his eyes 
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strayed to that scar in the lawn, he might remember First War 
stories of a body hastily buried in a trench’s parapet or parados — 
from which sometimes its finger or hand emerged. He thought 
also of men buried in the muddy shell-holes of no-man’s-land 
where they had crawled to die. Somehow the memory of these 
strange burials eased him. 

Mr. Luddermore, whose attendances were optional ancl 
irregular, did not come again for -several days. But at four one 
evening Mark, returning from a hospital, saw him standing in the 
garden by the brown scar in the lawn with the surplus of unused 
earth around it. His sweat-soiled hat was pushed back on hi& 
grey head as if he needed the breeze while he considered these 
unexpected phenomena. 

‘I see you’ve filled it up and stamped it down,’ he said, as 
Mark, having parked the Rolls, came into the garden. 

‘Yes, I thought that if we were going to sow grass we’d better 
do it quickly. Time was short, as you said.’ 

*’/’// say it’s short. End of October now.’ 

‘Yes, but it’s six days since I filled it up and raked it over. You 
didn’t come so 1 bought soiuc seed and put it down. There was 
this hurry, you said.’ 

‘W^onder the birds ha\en’t \id it all. ’Ope you got the top- 
soil on top, II you haven’t, nothing miich’l] come up nowhere, 
not as late as this.’ 

‘Yes, heavy clay at the bottom, toji-soil on top.’ 

‘Seems a lot o’ clay still about. Thought you said you couldn’t 
never do any gardening because it’d spr>il your ’ands for operat- 
ing and all.’ 

‘I’ruc enough, but it’s not ditficult to shovel a little earth into 
a hole and stamp it down. 1 don’t operate with my leet, you 
know.’ 

Mr. Luddermore didn't laugh, lie only deplored, ‘There’s a 
tidy lot of soil that we'll have to disperse somehow.’ 

‘There is, but that’s because I did what you said. 1 found sonic 
rubbish to put at the bottom.’ Qiiickly he added, ‘You said put 
plenty of rulible and rubbish, cinders and clinkers and such-like, 
so as to help drain the lawn.’ 

Mr. Luddermore, mollified as ever by that ‘what you said’, 
went so far as to nod in reluctant agreement. ‘Yes, well, it 
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ought’a do that, certainly. But what about that there root and 
its suckers^ That was what we were after.’ 

T was fortunate in having the services of an expert fiom the 
Councirs Open Spaces Department. lie just sawed through the 
root and left the severed part to die.’ None of tins was the truth 
In a casual chat with the Superintendent of Trees Mark hau 
asked what a friend in Bloomsbury should do about an ailanthus 
and its sucker in Ins garden. ‘Sever tlie loot and let it die,’ was 
all the Superintendent had said. 'Easy enough with a surface 
rooting tree. Depends upon the soil, of course, but the roots are 
seldom far down.’ Mark had told him nothing about a root in 
Keys nearly five feet down. He had come home and on that dark 
night when he enlarged the pit he had sawn through the root at 
two places and lifted outcome foui feet ot it- to make n'ore and 
deeper room. It was not Angelo's body that he bad conveyed to 
Epping Forest on the otlier side of Londem and hidden in the 
underbrush; it was a four-foot lc*g ‘He said thfre was no need ^ 
to worry any further ’ 

‘No need to woriy T hi*- statem^'ut didn't please Mr. Luddei- 
mue, who had no u*>e loi rxpeit> from the Council’ coming 
into one of his garden** t«' do a job h^* could do perfectly well 
himself, so he objected, ‘But lt’^ a quick-giowing tree, the Tiec 
of ’Evan; what about its otiici loots. Lo»d knows what thcs’rc 
doing.’ 

Well, we’ll wait till they misbehave.' 

‘All right, if vou ^a\ so \nd theie w^as nothing lor Luddei- 
moie to do but to Imu out -ome otlier trouble. '\ou'll have to 
piotect that there seed if the buds aic not to have it all. Piob- 
ably ’ad about hail of it ahead Not that it’s likely to come to 
anything much, an' how.’ 

‘All the same. Let s protect it, as you say. But how.*” 

‘A netwoik of thieads «ti etched acioss it.’ Reaching up to a 
weeping l)i<inth of the ailanthm tire, he snapped small twigs 
from it. ‘ riicsc 'cie’ll do if vou can give ..'e a reel of thread * 

T’ve no reel, Maik laughed. 'Don’t know if Mrs. Pclly has. 
He called through the semi-bas iuent scullery window, ‘Mrs. 
Pelly, have you a icel of th^ead^ Don’t see why >ou should, but 
have you?’ 

Mrs. Pelly appealed at tlie window, wiping hei hands on a 
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doth. She’d no thread, she said, but she’d nip round to Mrs- 
Hamps next door. ‘But what colour, sir?’ 

‘What colour, Mr. Luddermore?’ 

‘Lord, don’t matter what colour. Birds ain’t particular. 
Black best, 1 suppose.’ 

‘Black, Mrs. Felly, please.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ And in less than five minutes she was back, 
not only with the reel, but with B'-onwen too, who called out as 
they entered the garden by the side path, ‘Gan I help? Do let me 
help. Uncle darling? I love gardening with Mr. Luddermore. 
You’d like me to help, wouldn’t you, Mr. Luddermore? What 
have we got to do?’ 

Instantly Mark was horrified, sickened, by the thought of 
Bronwen helping to wxave this counterpane for the sleeper 
below. ‘No, go back. Go back at once,’ he said, pretending to 
joke. ‘You’ve got your homework to do. Nobody asked you to 
come along.’ 

*1 haven’t got any homework. It’s Friday. So sucks, sucks! A 
thousand times sucks!’ And joyously she gave him a punitive 
slap on his trouser seat. ‘You’ll let me help, won’t you, Mr. 
Luddermore?’ 

‘I’ve no objection, miss.’ Mr Luddermore was now squatting 
down and forcing his twigs into the soft earth around the seed- 
bed. ‘Just give me the end of that there thread and pay it out to 
me as I need it.’ 

*Oh, yes!’ And Bronwen squatted opposite Mr. Luddermore, 
who began alternating the thread from twig to twig across the 
narrow earthy patch. 

After he’d done half of the network, threading this way and 
that and across, Bronwen appealed, ‘Oh, may 1 do some of it? 
I can do that easily enough, just stretching the thread from peg 
to peg. Besides, it’s woman’s work, isn’t it.'* Kind of tatting. Like 
making a doily.’ 

Even Mr. Luddermore managed a smile at tliis. ‘Anything 
you like, missy. Well then, ’and me the reel and take this ’ere 
end.’ 

Mark saw no way of stopping this amicable co-operation, so 
Bronwen, squatting sometimes and kneeling at other times, 
made the other half of this cover for Angelo's bed. While Mark 
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watched her. Bronwen, the restless, merrily discharging a last 
courtesy to his enemy whose approach she had unconsciously 
aided. 

When the two of them had finished the network, Mr. Luddtr- 
more came upright again. ‘Very nicely done, and thank you, 
miss. The birds shouldn’t ought to get more than half of it now. 
Not that it’s likely the rest’ll come to anything much. Not as 
late as this, nah.’ And he shook a despairing head. 

Still the days passed, seven of them, ten, twelve, three weeks 
in all, with never a word from any quartei about a missing man 

Anxiety faded, even to vanishing, lie did after a time send the 
hearty Mr. Harry Gayne to Kelso Street, Stepney, ‘to get some 
more information about 'our Mr. Angelo’, but he sent him in 
curiosity, not in fear. And Mi. Gayne's genial report was some- 
what in this fashion : ‘He's gone. Yes, sir, “gasvTi”, as they say 
in those paits ; done a fan old sear per Scai j)ei, siri* Means doing 
a bunk. Legging it. No, no one knows where he’s got to, and as 
far as I can sec, no one cares. General view is that he thoueht the 
busies were after him. One of his ladies disappeared recently, 
you may remember, and it could be he'd heard she’d grassed. 
Grassed Told the talc. Some of ’em think he got wind of the fact 
that the ‘‘tec-) were after him, which of c nnse w^as true enough 
about a ’tec by thf' name of Yours 1 nilv. Seems he did a spot of 
blackmail sometimes and that’s considered a dicey business in 
Kelso Sti cel , but whether poncing or blacking, he’s lying low 
somewhere now.’ Mr Gayne knocked the ash, ill-advisedly, 
from the cigar Mark had given him. ‘\cs, lying low for the 
p»*esent, but of course he ma\ li n up airain some day.' 

Inevitably the thought ruslico aclos^ hi" heater’s irind, ‘That 
can never happen, Mr. Ga>ne.’ 

But with the ending of anxiety full sanity returned. An aftci- 
noon in mid-Novembci , as he stood at the studv window looking 
out at the garden the sanity seized f.m, entered him, and 
occupied him like a devil in possession. 

His trees were nearly bare no s. Such leaves as the tall ash 
retained were a tired green ; the few lonely ones on the sycamore 
were a pale and dying yellow; the black poplar, as always, 
twinkled its few tricorne leaves before sending them down the 
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wind into Mcnworthy Rise. The noble copper beech in Belle’s 
garden was still partly mantled in copper and bronze, even 
though it had showered hundreds of leaves, copper, bronze and 
rust, on to the floor of Mark’s garden, overspreading it from 
wall to wall. Some of the leaves lay on Bronwen’s network 
threads, hiding the scar of a crime. 

It was from this day, when fear was gone and sanity home 
again, that, harking back always to ‘those days when I was 
mad’, he became, not suddenly but surely, the lonely prey of an 
endless, helpless, unforgiving pain. From now till death he must 
live witli that garden. He must stay in this house keeping watdi 
over that grave. He might live another twenty-five years, and 
must always work, sleep and eat witliin yards of it. After his 
death, say at eighty-five, others would take the house, hut 
surely it was unlikely diey would dig deep in the midst of a 
lawn. Jasper would then be forty, Mr. Luddermore would be 
dead. 

But wait! Theie was Luddcrmoie's sun. Still ... he w^ould be 
seventy-live and likely dead. 'Fhat class seldom survived till 
eighty. In any case, who would dig live feet down in a lawn? 

No longer was the thought of the multiple killers, the Clali- 
gulas, tlie Stalins, the Hitlers with their nights of long knives, 
the mqfiosiy of .any help to him. His morality was not thciis; and 
he w.as seeing with merciless clarity tliat to save himself he had 
denied Ansrelo all chance of repentance and reclamation. Un- 
likely as such amendment might .seem in a creeping little 
scorpion like Angelo, it was not for Mark or any man to shut him 
away from all hope of it. 

(3h, cursed sanity! The sm was iiieparabie. Where was foi- 
giveness? How could one ask forgiveness Irom God? Only alter 
a confession before the world, and this was for ever impossible; 
it was far beyond anything of which he was capable. He must 
stay then unforgiven. Reprobate. Enduring till death unshriven, 
witii a crime unpurged, uncompensated. 

There came a day w hen this hopeless thought threw him to his 
knees by the side of the big casy-chair, and laid his face on its 
arm. It was the chair, though he was not thinking this at the 
time, in which he had laid the body of Angelo. He was thinking 
only that his prayer was the prayer of a reprobate. 
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‘Oh God, show me what to do. I can never confess. That is 
certain. What eke can I do? Give me some hope that, even 
though I can never confess, never make reparation, and must 
ever remain reprobate, I can do something— a little— to counter 
the evil I have done. I was cheated, snared, oh God, I was^ and 
driven mad by all that followed ; can I not then hope for a little 
forgiveness? Oh my God, give me a trust that this burden of sin, 
this longing for forgiveness, are proofs of your existence. Let me 
trust in you. Let me trust. I suppose there can be no full res- 
toration for me, unless I confess, which I can never do, but 
grant me some partial healing. 1 have seen too many thousand 
healings in my work not to believe that there is a merciful and 
beneficent power in the world — ’ and as he said this he remem- 
bered the words of a great father of surgery, spoken four hundred 
years before, and actually quoted them to God, or before his 
face. le pansay^ Dieu le guariL 1 dress it, God heak it.” You 
are the healer of all wounds, give me some heaTing, if you can. 
oh God. I will try to make some amends. All I can I will do, 1 
will, I will.’ 

He rose from his knees, less unhappy, but with no hope of 
ever being happy again. As he rose, his eyes fell upon the two 
framed portraits of Lorelei and of Jasper which stood always on 
his desk here, as did two similar ones on his great table in Queen 
Anne Street. And at once he felt he couldn’t bear that Lorelei’s 
face should be looking into this room and at that chair. He 
picked her picture up to take it to his bedroom— only to remem- 
ber that this was the room in whicli Desiderata had died, and . . , 
and the rest. The big guest-room below? No. Tncre Desiderata 
had lain the first time. All three ^-ooms were haunted. So he took 
the picture into the drawing-room; this iiad been, more than 
otliers, Lorelei’s room ; and there perhaps he could go and look 
at the picture sometimes. 

Her picture remained on the consul ting- room table, and often 
a patient, glancing at it, would ask. "Your daughter, sir?* And 
he would answer quietly, ‘No, my wife. . . . My late wife.* And 
leave the matter there. 

One fruit of this now abiding pain was a new tenderness 
towards all, no matter whom: towards Belle and Bronwen, 



Pelly and Capes, even towards Mr. Luddermore, and certainly 
towards his patients. Another fruit was a heightened dutifulness 
as mayor with a new smiling friendliness towards all he must 
meet (no matter what his inward thoughts)— so much so that 
men began calling him the most popular mayor Keys had ever 
had. He acquired a similar popularity in the Magistrates* Court, 
offenders like old Ernie Brewer, after a conditional discharge 
(which greatly surprised him) declaring, ‘That old bastard’s the 
best of the lot. He understands a bloke ^ position and if he can he 
gives him a chahn'st. He says to me, ‘T can’t ’elp feeling there’s 
some good in yer somewhere, so we’re bloody well going to give 
you another chahn’st.” That’s what I call being a gentleman. 
O’coursc he went on, “Gawd ’elp yer, if you let us down, we’ll 
fair blast the skin off yer if we sec yer -ere ag^ne,” but that was 
only fair, wa’n’t it? Pity there ain’t more beaks like ’im.’ These 
prisoners and prostitutes couldn’t know that he must feel always 
now on the side of the accused in the dock. Every accused was 
himself, every prostitute Desiderata. He had uprushes of feeling, 
such as could be told to none, when his heart felt ready to em- 
brace with its compassion all sintul Man. 

No one at first knew that he walked all day with a helpless 
giicf at his side — he was too good an actor, before children, 
councillors, patients, prisoners. He still joked with all, donning 
the motley when needled. Only one eye aftci a time picrc cd the 
disguise and discerned a pei manciit grief suffered in loneliness — 
Belle. By now he had joined Belle and Bronwen, those regular 
attendants at Craikic’s church, accompanying them, not onl> 
on state occasions as in the past, but regularly to Matins on 
Sundays — never to Holy Communion fiom which he con- 
sidered himself cast out. He liked to think that the Mayor’s 
regular appeal ance among the sparse congicgation in that dim 
church might be some help to poor str ugghng old Craikie. And 
that this would be one small item in the compensation to God — 
if God there were. In fact it was doubtful if the Mayor’s attend- 
ance did a thing for the ailing chuich. On the contrary, it was 
the worn and disheartened Craikie, long written off by his 
brethren in Keys as their local failure, who stretched out help 
to the Mayor. 
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13. The Message of the Wilderness 


A December Sunday, and Jasper, home from school, was with 
the three of them in their ff»rward pew. He had dftnanded on 
hearin.iT this new castom of his father's, ‘Golly, do we go to 
church now? Is it compulsory chapel, Daddy? It is not? Well, 
never mind, I conceive it my duty to support the family’ ; and 
he had come along chatting merrily to Bronwen about his 
term at Benfield and the ghastly chapel service*? there. 

The December morning was dull and drained of colour; and 
the grey, unlovely Victoiian church when they entered was dim, 
e\'en though the lamps were lit in the iia\e. In the empty aisles 
there was a darker tlian twilight under tlie sloping galleries, 
and below the colouied but grimv windows. Close-locked 
throughout the week, the chuich retained a fusty smell of staled 
ail on this Sunday morning. The gi« v aiches of imitation Gothic 
were powei less to inspire ; true Gotl ic ol’ the medieval c( nturies 
could stir Mark to a ’^ilciice of wonder; this ready-made Vic- 
torian stufi' only depresocd him. Still ... all well and good if it 
helped old C^.raikic to have him theie; perhaps one could win a 
little more merit by labouring against the g‘ain. 

Morning Prayer dragged .slowly ornvard, the thin choir and 
sparse congreiralion unable to give u lervoiir or strength. After 
the ‘hymn before tlic sermon’ Graikic, starting from his stall two 
minutes too late, hurried across the chancel to the pulpit, 
dropping his notes with a clatter on the way. In the pulpit he 
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put on his glasses, forced them back on his nose, pushed some 
of the wispy grey hairs off his brows, coughed to clear his throat, 
and gave out his text to a congregation which had been standing 
there since the hymn’s Amen. 

It was three words only : ‘In the Wilderness.’ 

Something unexpected here. Why this incomplete sentence? 
Unusual for Craikie to do anything original, and yet these 
words, because of their loneliness, sli'ick home. 

And no less strangely the sermon that now came haltingly on a 
tremulous old-man’s voice, hoarse and viscid, had a quality 
above anything Mark could have expected. 

Was this sermon then an old one belonging to the days when 
Craikie was young and ardent, with vision undulled? Its sub- 
ject, the Temptations in the Wilderness, was more suited to a 
Lenten than an Advent Sunday— had he then dug it out from 
some piled drawer, or had he, alone yesterday in a littered 
study, recovered something of himself when he was young? 
More and more the hoarse words were impressing Mark so that 
he stretched an arm along the pew’s back to listen better; and 
more today than in tlie Civic Service live months ago he w^as 
asking himself whether his old friend Craikie was the wreck of 
something which ought to have been splendidly seaworthy. 

That civic sermon he had pronounced well phrased but 
fairly commonplace. He was thinking ver^’ differently of this 
one. Not only were the words well chosen, unexpected, and 
therefore striking; to Mark who lived now with a lasting pain 
they were often sharp as a sword that pierced to joints and 
marrow. 

‘■What’— Craikie coughed again since his voice was not yet in 
order — do you understand by a wilderness? It is a place outside 
the Law. No whisper of law and order, no murmur of any 
orthodoxy, troubles the desert wiiids ; there is nothing here but 
loneliness.’ And his belief, or his suspicion, said Craikie, was that 
Christ, just before his ministry, went deliberately into a wilder- 
ness, into a place of total loneliness which acknowledged the 
words of no go\ ernment at all, whether of state or church ; and 
did he not do this in order to find— and to fix in his heart — a 
creed, a purpose, and a ministry that were utterly his own? 
They were not to be dictated to him by any other authority than 
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the God within his own heart. When he had found them some 
might run with the established laws, and some might not, but, 
whatever they were, they would have sprung out of himself and 
have for ever the endorsement of his blood, his pulses, his heart 
and his head. 

‘And so it should be for all of us in this church. I may be a 
citizen of a state, a member of a church, but the code and creed 
by which 1 am to live I must draw out of myself and create for 
myself— -create them with excitement and joy because they are 
my very own ; not taking them carelessly or slavishly from the 
lips of Authority, because if I accept them only thus they will 
be little but an outward uniform which I may perhaps admire, 
or just l)e willing to wear, but which I can never love with 
passion like the creations of my own heart and brain. As with the 
Master tliese codes and creeds which we build for ourscive^ 
may tally more often than not with those that Authority seeks 
to enforce, but now they will be things newly and excitedly un- 
earthed by ourselves. And on the other hand, as with the Master, 
we may return from our wilderness to the places where the 
Law runs, eager to challenge, resolute to resist, much of it.' 

Was this really C'raikic hoarsely reading and speaking.** Mark 
sti etched his arm farther along the pew's back. There was a 
surprised stillness among the few* strewn people in the church. 

Chaikie again puslied back the spectacles which slipped always 
down his nose as he bent to his notes ; and just now* he had lost 
liis way in the notes. 

'Let us- -yes- let us try set what the Master brought away 
from his w’iJderness : what he found to be true to the loneliness of 
himself and whicii therefore never again needed any synagogue 
or elders, any chinch or cleigy, to lell him so. It may w'ell be 
that out of our own loneliness— indeed Tin .^iire it’ll be so — we 
shall find the same truths as he found, and if so, W’hat a joyous 
fliscovery for us. Joyous because it w*ill mean one of two things: 
either that the seeds which Ohrist found in himself are in us too, 
or that there is something in the soil of us which craves them. So 
joyous is it sometimes that people, on x^iscovering for themselves 
that these things are part of thcmscKcs for ever, feel an urge, a 
compulsion, to go out and share with others w’hat they believe 
to be the message of the wilderness.’ 
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‘The message of the wilderness’ — had Craikie merely stumbled 
on this phrase or were there, even today, the lees of poetry in 
him? With this phrase, whetlier wittingly or not, he wielded like a 
thaumaturge the magic of the word. The same idea, phrased in 
commonplace terms, would never have flown like an arrow into 
the outlawed heart of Mark Dolmen. Mark was now listening as 
he had never listened to a sermon before. Never before, of course, 
had he been broken ground, harrowed and tilled, for the seeds 
of a sermon. This he understood, but he noticed too that Jasper, 
at his side, had the eyes of a rapt listener lixed on Craikie, and it 
pleased him to think that this revealed the beginnings of vision 
in a son of thirleen. He knew in this moment the immemorial 
wonder and delight of a parent when he sees the first blossoming 
of something older and finer in his child. Oh never, nevci, must 
that brightening vision be blurred, even perhaps refracted, by 
knowledge of a father’s crimes. 

Craikie was dealing now with eacli of the Temptations. The 
first: ‘You are very hungry and you have great powers. C3om- 
mand that these stones be made bread.’ And its answer: ‘Man 
shall not live bv bread alone.’ In other wc»rds, said Craikie, the 
material satisfactions of this woild were not enough, not 
enough, lb be satisfied with them was not to live to the full. It 
\vas to be less than fully human. And the most greedy, grasping, 
materially minded men knew this at those times when, despite 
their sole pursuit of woildly coml()i t, they had to honour deeds of 
goodness and self-saci ificc in others. Whence came this in- 
voluntary, this unavoidable woiship of nobility, of courage and 
compassion and forgiveness, and, most of all, of self-sacrifice lor 
otlicis even unto death Why did we all, the world over, have 
to worship these things? 

Here Craikie, looking straight at tlie people, spoke eight 
words which from that moment l^ecamt* seeds in Mark’s heart. 
They weie, "Cod or no Cod, we can no other.’ 

All this Ciaikic had been delivering with a self- forget ting 
enthusiasm, his eyes often adrift from his notes. With the result 
that he was now lost again. An uncomfortable silence followed 
while he searched among his papers for his place, pushing back 
his spectacles as they slipped dow^n his nose. 

‘Our daily bread is not enough,’ he repeated, to gain time 



while he sought. ‘Not enough. . . . Not enough if Pm to be fully 
human. . . . No, certainly not enough. . . .’ 

Ah! The second temptation. That the Master should prove 
his calling and God’s power by casting himself down from the 
Temple and demanding to be licld up. 

From this Graikie deduced that wc must never expect any 
sign from Heaven which would prove beyond doubt the 
existence and the love of God. And why this enduring depriva- 
tion? Because there could be no faith if there was any such sign, 
no continuing search into the unknown, no wrestling with the 
challenge of the unknown and therefore no growth into fuller 
manhood, into that *statc ‘wherein it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be’ — none of these grand things but a mere stale and 
static credulity ; a dead ^nd, not a beginning and a becoming 
and a growing. Rather than ask such a disabling sign wc must 
trust in and ripen our rooted longings, promptings, intimations, 
glimpses. . . . 

Mark felt as if something about which he had alwa\s won- 
dered had just received its answer. 

Pat on his thinking this, Craikie, as if aware of the thought, 
declared, ‘No, ne\cr any ceitiinty this side of death hut there 
may often be — and 1 think there always are— strange occur- 
rences, almost frightening coincidcnce.s, wdiich suggest that God 
is helping you." 

So much did it all seem as if directed straight at him, Mark, 
that he w'as now impatient to know' what Craikie would make 
of the third temptation. All the kingdoms of tliis world if you 
will just worship me,’ said Satan. Mark thought the old boy was 
as good on this as on the others. I Ic said that the Master chose 
not the kingdoms of this world but the kingdom that was 
within him — ‘and that, as 1 have shown you, is within us all. 
Tills kingdom is notlu ng less than everything 1 have been 
putting before you ; faith, trust, courage, search, love, with their 
result, a slow growth into full manliood. The ^Master came out 
of his wilderness certain that this kingdom was in all men, and 
that his sole ministry in the was to awake in all the 

sleeping king.’ 

Another fine phrase, thought Ivlark. Awake the sleeping king. 

For Christ the kingdom, in the end, prosed to be the cross. 
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And here by a successful trick Craikie gave a new powerful 
thrust to an old too-familiar text. ‘Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him,’ said Job of God. Craikie suggested that as the nails 
of the cross went in Christ applied these words to Man rather 
than to God : ‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him. This 
is not the truth of them ; they know not what they do.’ 

Craikie paused. He was still enough of an orator to make his 
last sentences, his close, remarkable by a silence, a gazing at his 
audience, before he spoke them. Then he spoke them with a 
level voice, a faint smile, and a slight shaking of the head. ‘If 
only, if only you and I could fulfil this one young man’s faith 
in us.’ Strange and strong the appeal of that single word ‘young’. 
A small pause before adding, ‘How happy we should be’ • and 
then he tossed into the broken soil of Mark’s mind yet a few 
more words that stayed there as rich seeds. Mark wondered if he 
had been thinking of his young wife, long dead, as he wrote 
them down. 

‘Because,’ Craikie said, ‘the simplest tiuth in all the world is 
just this: there is no happiness without love, try as you may to 
find it. And equally no love without happiness. The two march 
as equal partners, I think, side by side.’ 

He waited, still looking down on the people as if wondering 
whether his words had helped anyom , then, brushing fallen hairs 
from his forehead, and sliding home the loose spectacles, he 
turned towards the altar and mumbled the ascription. 

As they left the diurch Mark, to hide untellable emotions, 
asked cheerfully, 'Well, what did you think of that?’ 

Jasp)er said promptly, ‘Gee, I thought it a super sermon.’ 
The words rang with sincerity, and Mark felt again tliat 
pleasure in the thought that a boy of thirtceii could respond to 
what Craikie had said. And didn’t it support the old man’s 
argument that these longings, promptings and intimations were 
in all men? Bron wen's comment suggested rather less than this. 
It was, ‘I think CJraikic’s quite appallingly sweet.’ 

Belle said, ‘He’s not a bad old thing, and he could have been a 
real preacher if only . . .’ The rest of the sentence she shrugged 
away, since all would know what she meant. 

‘Well, I think he’s earned a stiff whisky aftci that,’ Jasper 



said; and Mark rebuked him, not wanting to hear Craikie 
laughed at just now. 

It was half-past twelve when father and son entered 21 
Mornington Gardens. Mark left the boy without a word, went 
straight to his study, and closed the door on himself. This was 
the most haunted of his rooms, but there was nothing he could 
very well do except keep it for his daily living space, his hermit- 
shell. He looked out at the garden. 

While they were in church the sun had dispersed all mist and 
clouds and it was now shining with a pale brightness, but the 
blue shadows of the tree trunks were already long on the grass, 
though it was only midday. There was a strange December 
clarity and cleanness about everytliing, as in a photograph 
whose precision is perfcctf No tree was anvthing but a skeleton 
now. The higher branches of the black poplar rose like arms 
towards the sky; the lower ones drooped sleepily over garden 
and road. Belle’s copper beech had abandoned Mil its glad 
regalia of copper and gold for a season in grimly puritan grey. 
As for the ailanthus, his Tree of Heaven, its stouter branches 
with no leaves to veil them showed their twisted and arthritic 
elbows black against the sky, while twigs of the thin outer 
branches looked like the crooked lingers of old witches begging 
at church decors. 

The paths. Usually green-stained and damp, they were pow- 
dered now with some of the niorning's hoar frost which looked 
to have caked them liard. So did the Jawn seem frozen hard. 

To what depth ? 

For a hateful second his eyes sought the scar on the lawn. A 
few spires of grass had grown on i' Deliberately he pulled the 
swivel chair from his writing-desk, s’vung it toward> the vundow, 
and sat in it witli his face to the garden. 

"Face it,’ he commanded himself. ‘Face it.’ 

Pelly had thrown out broken bread, far and wide, for the 
winter-hungry birds. And now^ waddling nodding pigeons, 
hopping sparrows and one yellow- beaked blackbird were 
skirting round the scar where Ludu/i more’s threads still lay in 
ruin to trap their feet. One pigeon waddled bravely into the 
danger after a piece of bread. 

‘Face it.’ Mark was seeing all that was implied in Craikie’s 
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words. Was ever a man more surely in a wilderness outside the 
Law than this man sitting in his study and staring out at a 
garden? He did not know what he believed, if anything, about 
him whom Craikie had called ‘The Master’, but this much he 
could see : if that man’s strength had sent him into a wilderness, 
it was Mark’s terrifying and unknown weakness which had 
lodged him in his. Nevertheless much of what that man had 
learned in a great solitude Mark could learn too. The State’s 
commands and the Church’s conventional morality were little 
more than an ordnance map. This map announced much but 
one must prove its statements; one must climb thi.’i steep con- 
tour, go down into that valley, walk by this twisting river, work 
through that tangled wood, and know each of these places with 
one’s feet and breath, one’s fatigue atid joy. Maybe one would 
learn that the statements on the map were accurate enough but 
only thus could one give to these two-dimensional things the 
joyous thiid dimension of experienced truth. 

The world might not know' it, but with his eyes on that garden 
he was really a naked man, even though sitting in a comfoi table 
room, in fine Sunday clothe^*; in appearance the very figure of a 
large, successful man, in truth a beaten vagrant, lost in a waste- 
land. 

Well, this at least meant that he was free, as Craikie had said, 
to ereatc some code, some cieed, for himself. With an elbow on 
the chair’s rounded back and his chin cupped in his palm, he 
sat there attemptinsr this, lliat scar to which his eyes so un- 
willingly relumed -it was providing for him, gradually, a 
simple, certain, undeniable vision of truth. Quite simply, quite 
cleaily, and most surely, the truth was this: lie saw the utter 
futility, in the end, of all things that were not of goodness. The 
pitifulness, the total defeat, in the end, of those ambitions that 
had incarcerated a man, all his life through, in the thick-wallcd 
cell of his sell! Nothing sweet, in the end, «it the last, except 
things of goodness and self-giving. 

If only he’d been forced to see this old fact before he became 
reprobate! But it was too late now. Too late because he could 
never do the one thing that would clc'ar the field for him : con- 
fess. Impossible, this. Forever impossible. That scar there. . . . 

He could perhaps - just pcihaps -face tlie public disclosure 
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that a harlot fetched in from her haunts had died beneath him, 
but never that, having taken her body and used it, he had 
stealthily put it out, like refuse, into the midnight street. 

Never that. Amends must be less than this. 

What he would have liked to do if it had not been too late — 
or so he thought, sitting here this Sunday morning — ^would have 
been to go out and passionately proclaim what lie was seeing. 
Had not Craikie said, ‘Sometimes people feel an urge, a com- 
pulsion, to go out and share with others the joyous things theyVe 
learned in the wilderness — ’ or something like that? But he — 

A sound of plates and dishes coming up the kitchen stairs. 
Felly bringing up the Sunday meal. He had, then, but one 
minute before walking out into everj^day life again. In this last 
minute, his door being shut, he dropped to his knees and with 
elbows on the window sill, face in his hands, prayed as before, 
‘Show me what I can still do even though 1 can never confess. 
1 am trusting blindly in you— or in wlialsocvcr tsr whosoever 
has sown these struggling seeds in me ; suffer me to do something 
in the way of reparation even if it is not enough. Even if it’s 
nothing like enough. If it can be no help to me, let me do it for 
others. Help me, oh God, help me . . . please. What can I do?’ 
There came into his head Donne’s great prayer, to whose fearful 
truth he had often thrilled, though of course doing nothing 
about it, ‘O’erthrow me and bend Your force to hieak, blow, 
burn and make me news’ but he could not ask that. That surely 
implied the total surrender and the truth of his garden. No, no; 
there was Jasper, and evt if lie couKl sp)eak the truth for his own 
sake, which he couldn’t, he would take the everlasting punish- 
ment rather than lia\c Jaspe? hro’ cn and burnt too. Since this 
was a certainly he could oflbr onl\ a compromise to God. ‘Show 
me wliat, if anything, is possible to—’ 

Steps. Mrs. Felly approaching the door. Deceitfully he sprang 
to his feet. The door opened. 

‘Your dinner is in, sir,’ said Felly. ‘Ma'-ier Jasper is already 
sitting there and waiting.’ 

He smiled gently at her. T’ll . \ he is. Thank you, Mrs. 
Felly. Now hurry home to Ted w’ho wants his dinner too, I’m 
sure. He’s probably getting impatient. Jasper and I’ll put all the 
things in the kitchen for Mrs Capes.’ 
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‘Well, thank you, sir. I think I will nip away now, if you don’t 
mind.’ 

After she was gone he walked along the passage to the 
dining-room from which issued a Sunday smell of roasted flesh 
and boiled green things. And so back (he was thinking with a 
shrug) to the daily trivia, the heavy-hearted activities, and the 
sham laughters of one who must ever live with that garden 
behind him and never really believe i>’ his forgiveness by what- 
ever God there were. 
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14. On the Other Side of a Party Wall 


•But, Arthur, listen : was it e\er heard/ demanded Belle, ‘that a 
mayor became a lay reader 

‘Oh, yes,’ Arthur conceded. ‘Up North. Not down South. 

e're not really religious down South. In the North where the 
Methodists are strong one often hears of a councillor or a 
mayor being a local preacher.’ 

‘Well, then, was it ever heard that a distinguished surgeon 
became a lay reader?’ 

‘Never, I should say, but I wouldn’t know about that. 
Thought most medical men were atheists. But so much the 
better. I’m all for something really out of the ordinary. Sensa- 
tional. It'll gel us a lot itioac votes. Going to be one in the eye for 
the Tories who expect to get nearly all the C. of E. votes. Show 
me a Tory councillor who’s leadiir the services in churcii and 
preaching and l^iblc- thumping and all. Can’t see old Major 
Roper doing it. Law love us, that'd be a scream.* And Arthur 
slapped his big broad hands on his big broad thighs and 
rubbed them there, as he was apt to do when he’d cracked a joke 

‘lo be frank, Arthur/ said Belle, smiling at him, ‘I can’t see 
you doing it either.’ 

‘And how right you arc, my de.'^ ^fost unlikely in an old 
heathen like me. I should be an even bigger scream than old 
Roper. But this is going to be a rare old four penny one for Ma 
Pearl Runciman. As wife of the Rector of Keys she won’t relish 



a Socialist preaching in an Anglican church. I’m very pleased 
about that.’ 

Arthur, Belle, and Bronwen were sitting in the ‘small draw- 
ing-room’ of Belle’s house, the little ground-floor room at the 
back which was the twin sister of Mark’s study. Its narrow french 
window above the similar iron stairway looked out on a much 
more formal garden than Mark’s. Winter had emptied it of 
flowers, but the turf of the lawn, k ss overborne by trees, was 
richly green and patterned with well -shaped beds of fine tilth 
awaiting the manifold colours of spring and the pink and red 
roses of June. The only big tree was the noble copper })eech 
against the wall between her garden and Mark’s. 

Unlike Mark’s study with its heavy upholstered arm-chairs 
tliis room was a lady’s chamber with elegant pieces r>f Boulle 
French furniture and only small graceful chairs. Arthur was 
actually sitting on a slender lyi e-back chair with his rump and 
thighs overhanging the edges of it, so that its thin legs with their 
clawed feet looked as if they might splinter under his weight. 
Generous upholstery was not in the chair but in its occupant. 

Arthur had come visiting the Mayoress to secure lici help in 
persuading Mark to serve at least two more terms as Mayor, lie 
would have liked him to serve yet a fourth term after the next 
borough election, but Mark wms now talking c>f a retirement at 
the end of his first )ear. Unthinkable, said Aitliur. All the Tory 
mayors had done their two terms, and he, (ontident of winning 
the next election, w'anted his Lalrour mayor to double their 
score, just for the hell of it. 

Tn every w^ay he’s the best bloke we’ve got tor the job. I’m 
proud of him as mayor, ^"ou’d never know, to look at him, that 
he was a ruddy Socialist. You’d think he was the I^ord Higli 
Bishop of Somewhere. He’s haiidMrincr too than any other 
mayor round about, and they're all Tories. It does me good.’ 

Bronwen sat listening to them from a Diicctoiie chaise-longue^ 
her* legs drawn up under her. Belle had told her to ‘make her- 
.self scarce’ since these were no matters for her, but she had 
pouted and said that, as a citizen, she was interested. She had 
also suggested that she could use her influence with darling Uncle 
Mark. ‘He always listens to me,’ she explained to Arthur, who 
replied, ‘Yes, let her stay. Qiiitc likely Mark’d be less ready to 
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refuse anything to her than to me. She’s rather more attractive.’ 
Here Bronwen, to underline her influence over the Mayor, 
explained to Arthur, ‘He dotes on me,’ and he said, ‘I don’t know 
that I wonder at that, my dear. I fancy I’d find it difficult to 
refuse you anything,’ making her a graceful and most un- 
characteristic bow, so that she now sat on the chaise-longue full of 
an unforeseen but delectable love for Councillor Lammas. 

‘I tell you another thing, Mayoress,’ Arthur continued. ‘He’s 
easily the most populai mayor Keys has ever had. He’s so polite 
and pleasant to everybody.’ 

‘Yes,’ Belle agreed. ‘I know what you mean. Mr. Councillor 
Sunbeam.’ 

‘Ml. Councillor whatV 

‘Sunbeam. I'hal’s whetf I call him when he's really doing the 
attractive stufl'. S .metimes I think lie’s ralhei over-eagoi M 
please everybody. Piobabl> ii’s because out mother was beastly 
to him as a boy.’ 

‘That so.'’ (Jo (/«!' 

‘Yes, and it makes one o>'er-eagcr to be lo\ed for evei after, 
and therefore o\ er-cliarmmg to people, sometimes.’ 

‘Well, I certainly think he’s over-chaimiiig to the bloody 
I’ories . . . oh, I'm sorry, miss’ an «ipology to Brouwen, who 
sat there rejoiced by this word. 

‘We all say '’’bloody” at school,’ she pioinptly told him, as 
was her habit when this point aiose. 

‘Well, then you all shouldn’t. You tell 'em so from me. Girls 
should not fmly look bc^ tiful but sound beautiful That’s what 
they’ic li^r.’ He turned again to Belle. 'Hmv does lie set about 
this lay-reading laik?' 

‘He’s going to tiy and get licen’s< d to oui church. All Hallows, 
so as to lielp Mr. Craik. He's always been fond ot him.’ 

'Well, I must say the Reverend (. aik looks as though he 
needed a spot of help. But just you tell )oui Mi. (iraik and your 
Mr. Dohneii that tins business is nc^t to take precedence over 
his being ma\or. I won’t have that. Since Mien has he suddenly 
got religion like this? I thought he only went to church as a 
matter of duty, just to set us common fellows an example. Like 
my C.(^. in the war. Doubt if he believed anything exeept that 
his men ought to go to church.’ 



‘Yes, it’s only the last few weeks he’s taken to coming with us 
regularly. He has never told us why. He never says anything to 
anybody about his thoughts on religion. Who ever knows what’s 
going on in anyone's heart?’ Belle was thinking other thoughts 
than she cared to tell to Arthur. 

‘Just as well they don’t know what’s going on in mine, some- 
times. How much does he have to do in this new caper?’ 

‘Not a great deal. The work’s mostly on Sundays.’ 

'Oh, well, I’ll let him have his Sundays oft'. I’ll lay he preaches 
a sight better than the Reverend Craik. If he preaches half as 
well as he speaks in Council, he could be worth hearing. I often 
think — the way he manages his voice and all — that he could 
have topped the bill as an actor.’ 

‘Maybe he knows that one thing ho can do magnificently is 
speaking in public, and thinks he can do something for our rather 
seedy church by preaching there sometimes. But lay readers are 
not encouraged to preach at first.’ 

‘Got to play themselves in, have they.^’ 

‘Exactly. And do you realize, Arthur, he’s sixty and he’s got 
to read for exams on the Bible and C’hurch Doctrine and the 
Prayer Book and all.^’ 

‘What the hell’s that foi? He’s got heaps of degrees, haui’t 

‘Only medical and surgical ones, and he says they instituted 
exams when they discos'cied that most enthusiastic lay preac hers 
could proclaim six different heresies in their first six minutes. 
The more they were educated, the worse their heresies. All the 
same, old Craikie’ll be jolly lucky to get an unpaid curate like 
.Mark.’ 

‘Unpaid! Don’t he get paid.'” Arthur’s eyebrows went up in 
indignant surpiisc. 

‘No. Only his expenses when he helps away.’ 

‘Well, of course he could work Ihem up a bit.’ 

‘No, he couldn’t. Any guineas paid to him for services away 
are paid to some central Board.’ 

‘Well, I never! Wonder anyone wants this job. How docs one 
get it?’ 

‘The Vicar wiites to the Bishop, and tlie Bishop makes in- 
quiries. He’ll accept Mark all right.’ 
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‘/7/ say he will ! How dare a bishop make inquiries about our 
Mayor?’ 

‘Then after he’s passed the exams, there’s a special service of 
Admission and Licensing. Like an ordination.’ 

‘Oh, what fun!’ — from Bronwen on her couch. 

‘He was annoyed when I used to call his election as mayoi a 
“hallowing”, but this really is a hallowing.’ 

‘Blimey! I shall have to come along and see him through it, I 
suppose. But I’m not much cop at praying.’ 

‘No, you come along when he starts preaching. Who knows: 
he might do you some good. Stop you being rude to old Major 
Roper.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Arthur objected, as at a highly unwelcome prospect. 
‘No, no ; that's asking too much, my dear. Drains to him ’ 

‘But YOU ought to stop it, Artliur. Really. As >our mayoress 
I ask you to.’ 

‘But he’s a bloody man,' Arthur explained. 

‘No, he isn't. He’s quite a nice old thing.’ 

‘Well, out of the Council, perhaps . yes . . . 'sometimes. But 
in the Council he’s a very bloody man.' 

‘Oh, I think he’s an absolute poppet,’ Bronwen put in. 

But, no one heeding het, Belle went on, ‘Then there's my 
pretty little Shainic (J'Donoghiie. You’ve got to stop insulting 
him, poor little man.’ 

‘That little peiishei Can’t imagine why he wasn’t drowned 
at birth.’ 

‘W^ell, hr wasn’t, foi on reason or another; &o promise your 
mayoress )ou’rc now going to Iregiu to behave.’ 

‘No, I can’t and I won’t. Tlierc tie important issues coming 
up before the Council, and I'm locking forward to some really 
rowdy times. But, Lord sa\e us. Belle, this Mark business! 
Amazing what people'll get up to when they begin to take 
religion sei iously. Look at the Salv ation At my. Holy Moses 
before we know where we arc, w’c sliall ha\c Mark going out 
into the streets to shout aloud salvation and bellow' about the 
blood of the Lamb and Hell-hrc and 1) that dance. He’s no end 
of a speaker and he’ll be scaring the pants off half the electorate. 
That won’t do the party any good. Or will it.^’ And he rubbed 
his fat thighs again in joy at this joke. ‘Too much religion is the 
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last thing I’d have expected of Mark. Well, well, well’ — he 
shrugged — ‘good-bye. Mayoress ; hold him for us as our mayor, 
whatever happens, and in the meantime be a good girl. You too. 
Miss Bronwen. I begin to think someone ought to start keeping 
an eye on you.’ 

With that he went. 

So Belle talked with Arthur, gaily. In the sprightliest fashion, 
for Belle was an actress too. Very differently she spoke in that 
little drawing-room to Craikie, her old familiar priest. One day 
when Craikie at her invitation was sitting on the same chair as 
Arthur’s, the little lyre-back chair, and Bronwen had been care- 
fully excluded, she poured forth all her perception of Mark’s 
hidden pain, and all her anxiety. ‘I don’t know what’s hap- 
pened, Vicar. He keeps up a show of happiness before his 
gallery, as I call you all, but oh, dear, none of the stage-rraft 
looks right to me. I am behind the scenes, as it were — his sister. 
Some great change came over him a month or two ago, and 
I don’t believe— no, I simply know — he's never been happy since. 
At first I wondered if it was the loss of Jasper, but that hardly 
seemed a large enough thing, though the boy means a lot to him. 
Jasper is Lorelei’s son, and T suppose she partly lives in him 
again, for Mark. There's nothing else I can think of. Nothing’s 
happened in my sight, lie goes to his work as ever are you 
comfortable in that chair. Vicar?’ 

‘Perfectly,’ he said, though he looked less than comfortable 
leaning from the chair’s rim to hear better. 

‘Well, your gld^s is empty. Have some more whisky.’ 

‘No . . . well, thank you. Belle. . . . But only a little.’ 

She charged the tumbler generously with whisky and some 
soda, and he did not stop her while watching her handiwork, 
except for one hesitant and unconvincing movement of liis own 
hand. ‘Only just a little,’ he repeated when there was already 
plenty in the glass, and she had stopped, ‘ihank you, Belle.’ 
To herself she gave no more, wanting only to talk. ‘He goes to 
his work as ever and is as good at it as ever, and he doc' his 
endless Council duties perhaps even more conscientiously than 
before ; but 1 can see that he’s really suffering all the time. One 
aches to help him, but how? He never speaks, and who dare 
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intrude? He just suffers it alone, whatever it is, day in, day out, 
and I can’t bear it. All his life he’s been reserved and reticent, 
whatever acts he puts on in company, but this . . . but this . . . 
Much of the time he doesn’t seem aware that you’re there. We 
usually spend our evenings with him in the drawing-room and 
when he’s not thinking of us, I’ve seen him shudder to himself or 
give a gasp. He’ll stand at the window, though there’s no chance 
of seeing much through it because tlie room is light behind him 
and the night is dark outside. He can even start speaking aloud 
to himself, but that always reminds him that we're there, and he 
stops. Bronwen's not too young to notice these things and to ask 
if he’s happy: she is a w^oman. Of course lie always contrives a 
smile when he’s spoken to, but . . . But I miistn t go on worrying 
you like this. Oh, one of t>e most pitiful things is his strange new 
tenderness to everyone the children, his seivanis, his friends. 
Re was always Irieiidly with people, and gciille when necessary, 
hut now' there’s a new quality in this tenderness, / set' it if no one 
else does And, as you know, he’s startcfl coming icgulaily with 
iis to chinch. Not a woid to anyt^uc w’hy. And then comes this 
new idea of tiying to help you a> voui lay reader. What Fm 
woiidciing, Vicai, is, couldn't you perhaps talk to him and help 
him in y'our turn.’ 

‘Me'” exclaimed Craikie, as if suipiiscd tliat someone should 
think him still cajiablc oi any dcluaic [lastoral cai'c. C’raikie sat 
on his slender (hair vvilli bioad hands -spread o\er his knees, 
their Iiiiger-uails bioken and not too tic in. ITis celluloid clciiral 
tollai was yellowing and tacked al'cAc his fooa-spotlcd clerical 
stock; lailiier down that sid hunched ligine tlie coarse grey 
socks had sciamblcd d(jwmvard Ine black shoes, uncentririg 
excerpts of bare leg. It was only tin ''C in the aftcrijoon but at his 
lust entry Belle had clftcctcd the whisk) on his bieatli and lost 
some heait for her cuteipiise, but die pjcssed on. 

‘Yes, you, \'icai deal. 'Fhere's no one he likes belter. And- 
clo you know.'* - he said to me ouco ih.ti was >ou who had 
helped him more tlian anyone else.' 

‘d/c” (Jraikie stared at her as ii uing at something in the 
distance that looked to olfer a touch of happiness happiness 
long lost tind Jong forgotten. 

Belle nodded, 'I don't know’ if you kiKwv, but after a sermon of 



yours before Christmas, which he thought splendid, he came and 
said to me, pretending to laugh in case I thought him mad, that 
he was thinking of asking you to use him as a lay reader. He 
didn’t say your sermon had anything to do with this, but I know 
what I know, and I sec what I see.’ 

‘Sermon? What sermon?’ 

‘About the wilderness.’ 

‘Oh, that? Oh, yes. The wildemcNS. The only place one can 
really find ourselves and what we truly believe. I see it all some- 
times.’ 

‘Well, it helped us all, that sermon, somehow.’ 

‘A sermon of mineV Was it the moisture of age round his led- 
rimmed eyes, or teais? ‘But it was an old, old sermon of my 
youth. Belle. I was lost foi something to say, and I icad it again - 
and it seemed true.’ 

‘Very true.’ 

‘Still, I can’t believe tliat any words of mine could ever help 
a man like Mark.’ 

‘You’re a very fine pteacher, sometimes, \hcar.’ Belle leaned 
forward and laid romfoiting fingeis on one of his hands spiead 
over his knees -a paiiduoner. lor once in a way, comforting the 
priest. The business of this interview had suddenly become less 
a solicitude for Mark than the stieijgthcniiig of Oaikic. ‘You 
helped my brother. Thaiik you.’ 

Graikic’s lips weie trembling, lie sliut his teeth on the lowci 
lip to dam back teais. It’s lather wonderful to hear what >ouVe 
just said, Belle. Sometimes I’ve thought I’d never be of help to 
anyone again.’ 

‘Nonsense, my dear. I want you to help my brother now. If 
you can.’ 

‘I’m afraid I've little courage to speak to anyone like Mark, 
but if I can ... if I can . . . And, anyhow'— he rose to go— ‘I 
can pray for him, and I will.’ The piomisc came on whisky- 
tainted breath but it sounded deeply felt and true, while the 
red-rimmed eyes endorsed it sadly. ‘I will. I’ll ask God to do any- 
thing I can’t do. And he will. He will.’ 

‘Bless you, Vicar.’ 
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15. The Preacher 


The inescapable guiJt, ilic lemaming diegs of a child s Icai c t 
God’s width, an ever-uigmg dn\c to tell the wa"ld that all 
things failed which were not aimed at trood, a simplei wish, at 
sixty, to do wmf good bcfoic the tad — the it was that swelled 
Maik’s lesolse to give poor C laikic all the help ne could as his 
lay leader ihese wcic the better dnse^, a lessei one was Ins 
old leadmess to plav the ertcntne before the world now and 
"hen. 

He lust discussed the idea with jack Paylons, a diocesan la> 
leader of thiit) yeais’ experience Jack was one of those long, 
wcedv, over-earnest men who, unaware of a paucity m tlicii 
humoui, aficct a back-sk^pmg case a niu'^cular Chiistiamty, 
not cut to their measure at all Mark said to him it one point, 
‘’The only thing that hangs me up Jack, is this as with most 
men I suppose, thcie aic things in ay life that it would be ver) 
difhculi to disclose’ , and he was shaken when Jack, widi gazing 
serious eyes, though pretending a small laugh, said, ‘Oh . . but 
it they were really serious things, 1 feel . . oh, yes, I feel you’d 
have to disclose them to the Bish ’ The ‘B^sh’ was his concessnm 
to Cluistian humoui ‘One wants to go i tins job with ab- 
solutely clean hands. Yes, you’d b ’ ^pplel, I feel sure, if you 
just mentioned any serious falls to the Vicai oi the Bish ' 

‘Not me, old chap,’ Mark answeied at once ‘I couldn’t do 
that I’m simply not made that way ’ 
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‘But why, old boy? It’d all be under the seal of the con- 
fessional.’ 

Mark only shook his head and remained wordless, so Jack, 
with a hearty Christian smile, went on, ‘But I can’t believe 
there’s anything sufficiently serious in your life to be a barrier. 
No, no,’ 

‘You can’t?’ 

‘No. All Fm trying to say is that, in my view, no man fit to 
be a lay reader would allow himself to be licensed, knowing 
there were things in his past that ouglit to be disclosed.’ 

‘I dare say you’ie right,’ Maik said, also with a smile— the 
smile that brings an argument to an end. 

He didn’t agree with him. He couldirt think it’d be wrong 
to do what he was feeling driven, pas^^ionately driven, to do, 
even though he withheld his past from all but God. Driven 
daily, unsparingly, by a mule, unmarked secreted grave not ten 
yards from his window. IIow' could anyone call wrong an 
attempt at amends, however small. ^ 

And only in these attempts at amends could he find occasional 
peace. 

So he continued in this chosen path and felt a little happier 
in it. He sat side by vside with men thirty years younger than he, 
some of them uneducated working men, at lectures on Faiglish 
Church History, the Old arid New restiincnls, Dc^ctriiie and 
Preaching; he submitted, like any schoolboy, essays on these 
subjects to (he 'lutoiial Department of the Cilentral Readers’ 
Board; and in due lime, like any under graduate, he sat with 
these new friends, w^honi Ik* rrow gicatly liked, for the (jcneial 
Readers’ Examination. 'Ehere w^as no question about his passing 
— his papers were easily the best of an undistinguished Iniiich- 
arid on a June .Sunday in the parish (huicli of Keys, while 
serving his second tciin as the borouglTs mayor, he was licensed 
with four others as Parcxhial Reader by the SuffTagaii Bishop 
of Hadleigh. 

This was certainly a sensation for Keys. Stanley Mace, Chief 
Reporter of tJie iicvs ajid Hadleigh had ‘written up’ this 

excellent story of a mayor’s inst.allation in a holy job: the Pre.ss 
Association and the Exchange Tclegrapli had followed him up 
by passing the story to the national Pi css, some of which used 
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it , and the result of all this publicity was that the Admission 
Service ^lled to the doors the church of St. Peter’s, Keys, which, 
being the ancient village church, was not large From a humble 
seat at the back Arthur Lammas watched with much interest if 
few prayers In the Rectory pew Councillor Mis. Pearl Run- 
ciman watched with mingled opinions; in other paits of the 
crowded church other councillors ministered to their surprise or 
then curiosity, Mark's family were there. Belle, Jasper and 
Bronweri , and, thanks to the childien s ardent promotion, Pclly 
and Gapes sat with them, together with, if it could be believed, 
Mr Capes, his lust time m church for twenty years, the last 
time having been tlie occasion of his mariiage to Mrs Capes at 
tins same altar 

Mark, though Ins sUangc step was a serious attempt at 
amends, was not c t so amended himself that this local sen^ati jn 
did not please him He mi ^hl has e been less pleased li he’d heard 
some of the comments at the pub counters oi ovevtlie tea tables 
in Keys in the smoking-rooms of his two London cluhs and in 
the surgeons'' rooms of hi^ liospUals viuli commentN as ‘Lxtra- 
oidinanlv oda* But i^hgion docs get ’em like that sometimes ’ 
‘You mean \( ii think Ik \ c omc a bit unscic wed I must sa\ I ' e 
half suspericd he was coming apart foi quite a time’ ‘No, I 
wouldn't go a', fai as lint I'm not siying leJmon can dn\c \ 
cle\ci man daft lull just tint il c in siiuJ him a )aid oi two 
round the bend Or ly a >aid or two No iiioie Mark is still a 
supeili siiigcon ’ The icartioi ot c ic simple soul to whom 
lelieion in xii\ dcgice s i ^suidit’' lan, (xch d Irud how much 
m 4ddci V V he gc 1 ’’ 

As a lic< nsi.d leader Maik was ible to t ike M itins and E\cn- 
song foi ( laikic siMiig uiK that the Xh^olulion must be pio- 
nouiKcdbv i pntsl or i pi a\cr for a I solution substituted Holv 
C^immuiiion (oiild In celebrated onl) by a priest, but the 
Bishop, vm s]H*c nl >ccasjons, could aJh)W a \<v icadci to ad- 
minister the clialue (Vaikie suggested uc that lhe\ should 
seek this Ja\oui foi Maik, but i would not hear of it His 
refusal was instant II was e\en passionate The hand that iiacl 
gripped Vngclo’s neck, how could it grasp a chalice ^ *No, no,’ 
he stuttered ‘I I don’t feel I could do the thing properly 
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I’m sorry, Craikie, but you must just accept that I have a recoil 
from the very idea. I’m just not holy enough.’ To accompany 
this firm assertion he provided the necessary laugh. 

‘What about me?’ asked Craikie. 

‘Just this. You may not know it, old boy, but you’re a better 
man that I am.’ 

‘Don’t be an idiot, Mark,’ said Craikie. T’m the unprofitable 
servant. A beggar on the bounty of God.’ 

‘A far better description of me, old boy, if you only knew. And 
I gravely fear that the bounty won’t stretch to cover me, Vm for 
the outer darkness.’ 

Craikie laughed. And Mark ended the discussion, promising, 
‘No, no. I’ll just content myself with helping you in Matiis and 
Evensong, Craikie, and perhaps now apd then preaching a httlc, 
if you’ll let me . . . and if 1 can think of something to say.’ 

At his own request Mark did not preach till he’d been a readei 
for three months. His fir^t sermon was announced for a Septem- 
ber Sunday when he was taking the ser\dces single-handed so 
that Craikie could have a fortnieht by the sea. It seemed likely 
that the church would l>e fairly full foi this novel and now 
widely discussed event. Stanley Mace, a ctypto-Socialist and 
devoted to Mark, had been at liis games again, making a wel- 
come song about ‘The Mayor's First Seirnon’ in the gossip 
columns of the Keys and Hadleigh News, London papers, as before, 
had followed him (it was late August and a news-naked season) 
with paragraphs headed ‘The Preaching Mayor’. 

These trumpetings brought Arthur Lammas, like an old war 
horse, to Moniington Gardens. ‘Hey, what are you going to talk 
a})out, Mark?’ 

‘Haven’t the faintest idea as yet.’ 

‘I’ve read your public relations boy in the Keys and Had, and 
I’ve been wondering, shall 1 put out a three-line whip and make 
all the boys and girls come along. It’d help to swell your 
audience for you, and might even do ’em all a bit of good, 
though I doubt it.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake don't do anything of the .sort. And don’t 
come yourself. I .shall be nervous enough without you there.’ 

*Tou nervous! Don’t talk such tripe. Never known you 
nervous.’ 
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There’s a lot you don’t know, Arthur,’ said Mark, though 
still not intending him to take this demurrer too seriously. 

‘Maybe, but quite apart from what you want or don’t want, 
Mr. Mayor, 1 want to get you a big house so as to upset the 
Tories— with especial reference to Councillor Mrs. Rector 
Runciman. Are you expecting a capacity house?’ 

‘Certainly not. The capacity of AH Hallows is about twelve 
bundled.’ 

‘But haven’t the audiences been much bigger since vou be- 
came the curate?’ 

‘“Congregations” is the word, Arthur; not “audiences”.’ 

‘Well, aien’t the congregations twice tlie size?” 

‘No. Why should they be.’" 

‘If they aren't, it's probably because you haven’t done any 
pleaching yet. Wait till you start this pleaching laik. I lanty 
we shall really sec things happening then. Isn't it a scream? 
We always said vou looked like a bishop and no\v are one, 
practically.’ 

‘Less than the dust, my dear l»y, compared with a bishop.' 

‘Still, I think it’s all rather jolly. And quite good for the Party 
if it comes off properly and vour seimon’s a wow. It’s got to be 
a wow. I’ll be bringing the troops along to hear you A three- 
line whip for that day. Not half! So just you show the bovs what 
you can do with this extraordinary caper.’ 

As Arthui said this, tlie old nervousness struck into Mark'.s 
heart, coupled with the old desire to shine as an orator, so that 
he found liimself drcadii g a big audience at one minute and 
longing for it the next And in the following days the self- 
regarding motives shared his he*. 't with the self-hating ones, 
and with the dedicated desire to proclaim forcefully the few 
things he now so surety believed. All these motives were at work 
in him, now one, now another, when (a* for speeches in council) 
he wrote the sermon vci batim. learned it bv heart, and rehearsed 
it ever and again behind a shut door, wdh a vie\v to delivering 
it, no matter what the deceit, as if it were largely impromptu. 

Evening after evening, in that s ’y which had seen Angelo 
lying dead on a chair, he sat in the opposite chair with his 
writing block on his knees. He still thought at times of shutting 
up this haunted room and making a study elsewhere in the 
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house, but where could it be^ Not the large guest-room above 
this study , there Desiderata had first come to him and that room 
was almost as haunted as this And not his bedroom above the 
guest-room , there she had died , there she now haunted it , but 
It was the room next to Jasper’s and he still wished to sleep there, 
knowing from his own childhood that a boy, though fourteen 
now, could yet, in secret, feel lonelv and afraid. Also he had by 
now got used to h^^ ing a haunted s^^udy around him, just as he 
had got used to having a black memory m his heai t 
Each evening, pencilling his notes on the writing-pad, he 
struggled to keep uppermost the selfless motives He would even 
pray as he wiotc or meditated, ‘Oh God, help me to do this 
right’ How express one’s truths with passion*^ Why did the 
passion go dr\ directl\ the pencil wav in one’s lingers * Why did 
It refuse to pour through the pencil on to the paeP Wh> issue 
only m short leiks^ Why must he rvei get up and walk about 
the loom till passion germinxted again-* 

Somelimes, to re\i\e the pission he flung a liastv glance 
through the vvindovs at the gaideii where the matted viass was 
now a full autumn green ind the Ion >• (ontoitcd boughs of the 
liee of Heaven held a canopy of Ifavcs, ilrcady touched with 
decay, and half weeping, willow-wise o\cr the one pauh he 
must see Ihis small patch w is gierncr than ill tlic ust because 
the soil had been disturbed to a dipth beneath it and \li 
Liiddcimoie had sown new seeds on it m tlie ciily ^pril di\s 
When inspiiation lanenuNhcd, that sm ill flush of deep Liecn, 
with pcihaps the sh idows of the tuc dipplmg it, craild usuilly 
quicken the impulses into zealous life again Ih such means his 
creitne power ( ould be made to sp 1*"^ even gush, till at last, 
111 the fill'll lewnting of the scimon jt w is iti spite He h id a 
hisrh faith in the scimon now, j lovidcd lie ccmld deliver it well, 
and he knew that if oiilv his nerves w»>nlcl illow him he (ould 
do this like a vctcian icior On the SumI iv moining with all 
these moln esalu^htinhim, he Aas impatient to gel o tlie chinch, 
to robe in the veslrv, and, on emciging fiom it, tt see what 
sort of congregation h id gathcie d C t^nfidene c and cagerncs had 
almost dismissed any nervousness None the less, bdoo leaving 
his hr use, he foi tilled himself, as C *aikic might }ia\c done, with 
a dram of whisk v neat 
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The church clock in the tower struck eleven, and as he came 
out of the vestry, behind the small, inadequate choir, in his 
cassock, suiplice, coloured hood, and the long blue scarf now 
granted to readers, his sidelong glance saw that the nave was 
nearly full , it held live times, perhaps ten times, as many people 
as when the Vicar preached. The big grey-arched church looked 
crowded so long as you didn't glance at the pews m the shadowy 
side-aisles or up at the desolate gaUeries above them 

This fine and flattering congregation stiiicd up all the lower 
motives, leaving little but an eageiness to shine and be ac- 
claimed. \t the same time he could be distressed that, as he 
led the prayeis for the people and listened to them singing the 
psalms and hymns his own head should be filled with hope of a 
triumph 

Now he was in the pulpit and looking down on them as they 
sang liie last verse of a hvmn 1 licv must not think he was seeking 
familiar faces among tliem, lait lie did managcu.tf* see Aithur 
ncai the hark with his hvnm-book open }>e(tne Inm but his 
mc»ulh unopened o^ ci n in I Shamiis O'Donoghue nattily 
spruce in a light summei sun, and, sinpiisinglv, Councillor 
Mrs Runciman who must ha^ e descited her own chuich to get 
a sight of these ‘goings on’ at Afl Hallows and to leain how the 
Mavoi compaied with her hushind as a preacher He saw also 
thiee Council olficcis, Deputv Boiougl; Iicasurei Mayoi’s 
Serutajv, <*nd Distiut Suiscvoi, this la l (Mark thcaight up 
thcic in tlu pulpit; siiive>’nt> something quite new m the dis* 
trict Belle, Bionwcii c4 I j ispei neit theic, ot rouise, and in 
the pew o< Iniid them tlu faitliful Pcll\ arid ( opes not Mi 
Capes, however, not foi a sceonc’ \ Ml to chiiieh so soon nd at 
eleven o clock on a Suiida> moi ung 

I he hsrnii died, ihc jxoplc sank into the pevvs, and all e^es 
conveiged upwaids Oii him, except Belle’s, lowcitd pci haps in 
neivousness He allowed a few ''eeoncK c I chcinaiic silence, and 
tlicii, hkmg alwavs to ])C a little diflei* nt ^ om >thcr men, Naid 
with a mall, hi >keu smile, ‘Flieic aie it ily fifteen text-* to this 
SCI moil and each is made up of ^ ^e than one veisc, but 1 will 
content invsclf with onlv two vciscs to begin with Ihey arc 
perhaps the most kinious in this whole ccrllccticm of fifteen ex- 
quisite little pcxms, embedded in the himdicd and liftv psalms 
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‘I expect to pass through this world but once. Any good there- 
fore that I can do, or any kindness that I can show to any fellow 
creature, let me do it now, let me not defer it or neglect it, 
for I shall not pass this way again.’ This was the only way of 
living we could really honour. More, something in us was com- 
pelled to honour and worship it. ‘As your good Vicar said once 
in this pulpit, “God or no God, we can no other.” We are so 
built “we can no other”. And I remember he followed this with 
some words that rang an instant bell in my heart as they must 
do in yours, I believe, whcthci you wish them to oi not. He said, 
“Theie is no happiness without love. ...” Which earned with 
it the sure corollary, “There is no love without happiness.” The 
measuie of the one, I think he told us, is inevitably the measure 
of the other.’ 

For the rest he enlarged upon the ‘joy and peace in sucJi 
bclie\mg‘, desciibing them with the impassioned longing of one 
who was without assurance that he would ever inherit tliem 
himself. The sermon ovci and the asciiption said, he came 
slowly down the pulpit step:>, thinking of his gaiden. 
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16. The Keeper of the Garden 


As the people poined out jiito the iiuon suul^lit, .ill who spoke 
at all were «!peakinti appio' il Voices >airl, VVe don’t often get 
s^^imons like tliat,’ and ‘lie ought to he a lull-blown parson d 
he ran ptcach like that,’ ai» 1 \cs, wh\ not^ In these days they’d 
allow him to be a suigf'on all the week and a paison on Sundays.’ 
Shamus O'Donoghue, swinging an c\qujsite umbrella, said ^o 
the Distiict Suivevoi, ' 1 hat was an intellectual t»cat, I thought/ 
which was haidlv wliat the pKather would ha\c wished liis 
appeal to be called \itluu Lammas, wai ing l>v the porch foi 
Belle, said when she appealed, ‘Didn’t I tell you he d Inock 
spots of] all the padres in Ke\s Old Ma Ruucimaii has just gone 
past, looking in two i nd as tc whcthei a lavman, and a 
Socialist at that, ought to pi each bcitei than her old man 
That's bee ii the best pai ( of the wl ole moining for me ' 

When Maik emcigtcl horn tic emptied chinch to join his 
waiting fainiJv, Jaspci sud, ‘A htllu\ i Himon, Daddv ’ and 
Maik was glacJ to ob^tne again then theie weic seeds m the 
hea? t of LoicJei ^ son to wine h such a sc inion could speak Glad 
. . . andalraid Bi on a cn said nothing, hi.tniost drliheiately cainc 
and pul hci hand in Ins Belle said, cs, the family’s pioud of 
you, Mark ’ 

Pi oud • 

Mis. Capes, then daily news’, who’d been talking with 
another woman, as she did at any door, whether of shop, house, 
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or church, came up and said, ‘Oh, that was lovely, sir. I did 
so enjoy it,’ while Mark wondered if ‘enjoy’ was the right 
word. ‘Mr. Capes did ought to have come, but he will have 
his lay-in of a Sunday. I shall tell him he don’t know what he 
missed.’ 

After that first sermon Mark preached often ; sometimes every 
Sunday, sometimes on alternate Sundays. The rumour of his 
novel and striking sermons spread over Keys and beyond, so 
that the congregations were always large, if not crowded, when 
his name was advertised. They were three, four, times as large 
as when the Vicar’s name was announced, and because of this 
obvious fact Mark felt a pity for Craikie that amounted to a 
vicarious pain. But Craikie only praised him generously, though 
Mark could see that his feelings were mixed. ‘You’re drawing the 
people in a way I haven’t done for ages, Mark,’ he said, ‘though 
I believe I had a bit of a reputation as a preacher once — ^when 
I was younger. But I can’t get going now as I used to, sf>mchow. 
Don’t imagine I’m not glad you’re doing better than I am. 
I know a better man when I see one.' 

Mark, detecting the sadness behind the humility, hastened to 
say, ‘Now look, Craikie. I’m not deceived by these congrega- 
tions. It’s just a temporary local sensation. Something out of 
the ordinary. In a few montlis — ’ 

‘No, it’s more than that, Mark. It's that you do it ever so 
much better than I can. Better than I can— nowadays.’ 

‘Just you wait. In two or three months when this has become 
a commonplace, these congregations will be a thing of the past.’ 

‘They won’t be as low as they were before you came.’ 

‘And, anyway, Craikie, you can't weigh the worth of sermons 
by the audience they draw. That bit of measurement has to be 
done intensively, not extensively. Have you forgotten that it 
was a sermon of yours which started an old sinner like me on 
this present unfamiliar path? There were not many people in 
the church that morning.’ 

Craikie looked pleased and said, ‘But, Mark, I'm not jealous. 
I’m only too happy that you’re doing my poor old All Hallows 
a lot of good, and I’m quite content to be in practice your 
curate. Why, even when Vm preaching now the congregations 
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are a bit bigger. You’ve raised the low-water mark that much 
higher.’ 

Mark couldn’t help delighting in his new fame, though his 
mind was often a battleground between this self-centred satis- 
faction and his first dieam of proclaiming to the world a vision 
of good and so attempting amends. He tried to think that 
perhaps there was little harm in this natural human pleasure, 
but immediately the thought leapt that he, so grave a debtor, 
had no right to such reward till his debt was undone. So he 
went on creating the sermons sadly, but not without the artist’s 
joy in charging them with power and vesting them with a beauty 
of words and shape. 

Aftei one remarkable sermon Belle, coming from the church 
with him, said, ‘\Vell, I knew you were a born preacher. 

Fancy only discovering it at sixty. I was wondering as sou 
preached what Father would have thought.’ 

‘Yes, the bad old man. It was hardly m his line^ 

‘But he‘d lia\e been as pleased as tv/enty Punches about it. 
Little Marco Polo in the pulpit and a celebrated preacher! 
God, he’d have been proud. He'd have been bragging to eveiv- 
body and sending them all along to hear you. And probably 
sitting himself somewhere at the back.' 

‘Yes, and doing nothing vvdiatcver about it afterwards. The 
bad old man.’ 

A few months of this and, though the congregations which 
rame to hear him at All Hallows grew Jess, his reputation spread 
to larger fields around. There had been competition among 
vicars of other churches to get him to preach (which was not 
difficult for him since he could alw 'tys preach a sermon for them 
that he’d already preached and oroved at All Hallows) and 
one of these vicars, Canon Lawes, wrote to Craikie, ‘Surely 
your Preaching Mayor, my dear Craik, ought to be made a 
Diocesan Reader. He's much too good to stay as a mere 
Parochial Reader. Several of us think you ought to write to 
the Bp. and get Dolmen licensed.’ Craikie replied, ‘He’s abso- 
lutely my right hand now, but I cj '' ' see 1 mustn’t monopolize 
him’; and he wrote to the Bishop. The Bishop, who’d heard 
plenty about the ‘Preaching Mayor’ in his diocese, granted the 
licence at once. 



Then did Stanley Mace do his stufT again in the Keys and Had, 
and the London papers copy him. ‘The Preaching Mayor’ was 
a good cross-heading for the happy gossip columns. One popular 
daily, in a long paragraph somewhat over-dressed for the party, 
declared, ‘Mr. Mark Dolmen, the Mayor of Keys, is certainly a 
remarkable man. Not only did he make history as the first 
Labour mayor of Keys in the borough’s sixty years of history ; 
not only docs he now seem to be it^ permanent mayor, since he 
is soon to be elected for his third term and his party insist that, 
if they win the next election they will keep him in office in- 
definitely ; but he has also chosen to be a humble lay reader in 
his local church, and, despite this lowly position, is in enormous 
demand, we understand, as a preacher throughout his diocese 
and far beyond its boundaries. He is , probably, at the moment, 
London’s most famous borough mayor.’ 

With the passing of the months Mark was fairly happy, though 
always feeling that he ought not to be. ‘But there’s nothing for 
it,’ he would think. ‘1 suppose I must just go on like this till 
death. Living in this room, which is my sentry-box over a grave.’ 

The thought was temporarily disturbed when Belle became 
possessed by a desire to get out of ‘my huge, gloomy, unworkable 
house’. This new craving she fired like a broadside at him one 
day when they were having an early supper before going to the 
Council (for Belle as Mayoress liked to attend the Council 
meetings, sitting in her inconspicuous chair by the wall). 

‘Nobody lives in houses like these now. Nobody but an incurable 
old Conservative like you. Call yourself a Socialist! You’re more 
of an embalmed old Tory than ever Major Roper is. The stairs 1 
The stairs! The size of the rooms! f louses like tlicsc want three 
servants at least. I’hc horrid muiky basement — ’ 

‘Oh, come, dear! The basements are only semi-basements and 
quite light.’ 

‘Mine isn’t. Possibly it’s due to the enormous trees that you 
w'on’t have cut. And it’s damp. How the Warmans live dowm 
there without committing suicide I don’t know. Perhaps they 
will shortly. Using my gas and wasting a lot of it all night. 
People use so much more than is necessary on these occasions. 
Don’t think I’m ungenerous, but T should like to think there 
was someone there to turn it off when the job was done. Mrs. 
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Warman’s always in the depths of despair, saying she “can’t 
cope”. Don’t your Pelly and Capes say they can’t cope?’ 

‘No, I tell them to get in all the help they want.’ 

‘Well, I’m not as rich as you are, and / have to do the helping 
— with some help, but not much, from Bronwen sitting there.’ 

‘I help a lot,’ said Bronwen. ‘Heaps. Gosh, what a lie.’ 

‘No, you don’t, and the long and the short of it, Mr. Marcus, 
is, I can’t cope either. Not so young as I was. Do you know I’m 
sixty- three? Almost seventy’ 

‘Well, all I can say is you look splendid for sixty-three.’ 

‘Never mind what I look like. I know I look splendid. All the 
same I sometimes feel ninety-three. What T’d like is a nice little 
modern flat which Bronwen and I could work ourselves- 

‘I’m not going unless Uncle Mark comes too,’ said Bronwen. 
‘It’d be ghasdy, not living next door to Uncle Mark. Absolutely 
poisonous.’ 

‘You keep quiet, young woman. The only thhig I’d really 
miss, Mark, is the copper beech. Your Trees Superintendent 
says it’s the finest of its kind in Keys.’ 

‘Afraid you can’t take it with you, my dear.’ 

‘No, alas. But, Mark, we’ll have to go soonei or later. The 
whole neighbourhood is sinking fast. There’s not a house except 
these two that isn’t conveited into one smelly flat on each floor, 
oi , worse still, in multiple occupation. The whole place’ll soon 
be a slum. If it’s not a slum now, it’s certainly a twilight area. 
I heard someone call it die rotting heart of Keys.’ 

‘Rotting? These are me most magmhcently built houses in 
Keys, and you can gamble that with our chronic housing 
famine no one’ll disturb them fo fifty or a hundred years.’ 

Belle sighed. ‘Well here we aic I suppose, and here we sta>. 
fill the end.’ 

‘I’m certainly not g<.)ing from my house. I was born in it, 
I’ve always lived in it, and I’m quite happy in it now.’ 

‘Good lord! Belle deplored. Bronwen!’ 

One thing Mark learned as she talked : that he didn’t want 
Belle to go ; that he didn’t want to ’ . alone in this house without 
her on the other side of the wall. Strange how much of the 
frightened and deceitful child lived in him still. In his bed that 
night, remembering her talk, he perceived suddenly, and with 



a sharp pity, that Belle had become ashamed before her friends 
of the street in which she lived. So real was this pity, and yet 
so strong his desire to keep her near, that in the next weeks 
he had the whole exterior of her house restored and repainted 
at a vicious cost, and now the high white cube containing thcii 
two homes was the one bright block in a weather-beaten, grey, 
and mouldering street, so that, more than ever, passers-by 
pointed it out as ‘our famous Mayor’s house*. The interior he 
fitted with every new labour-saving machine. He suggested she 
should make a maisonette of the lower floors and shut up the 
higher for good, and to a certain extent this was what she did. 

The idea came to him at times that he might make a flat 
for Belle and Bronwen on hu upper floors, but no— he didn’t 
like to think of Belle and Bronwen lining, all unaware, in this 
house and looking down from high back w'indows at the gaiden. 

So they stayed whei e they were, and Mark was left thinking, 
‘Maybe they’ll have to go in time, but I — I must go on living 
here till death, on guaid.’ 

Till death. Yes, but what then? With his iron health — nevei 
once ill in sixty years -he might live another twenty or even 
thirty years. What theii^ Suiely no new owner or tenant would 
make more than a shallow flciwe»-bed under the broad-branched 
ailanthus tiee. He heard again Mr. Luddermore speaking. 
‘Grass won’t grow propeily - much less flah’rs — under that there 
tree. You might tinker a bit w^ith the soil, shoving in leaf-mould 
or stable muck or something, and see if you could induce some 
begonias oi phlox or nasturtiums to come up —and some medder 
saffron perhaps in the autumn— but I can’t sec any of ’em 
coming to much; no, I can’t, leally; not meself.’ 

So probably would any good gardener tell any tenant, and 
no tenant could fell the tice unless the Council icscinded its 
preservation order; which was more than unlikely since so 
large and princely a tree ‘contributed (in the Council’s language) 
to the amenity of the ncighbouihood’. Then surely the future 
was safe enough for as long as mattered. 

Like himself the line old tree stood on guEird too, a veteran 
accomplice, large, powerful, complacent, and longer-lived 
than he. 

Often he thought this, standing alone in his study and looking 



out at it. And he would come away from the window unper- 
turbed about the future — on this earth at least. Though not 
without thinking, perhaps, how terrible was the adjustment 
whereby all guilt found comfortable accommodation at last in a 
back room of one’s mind and there lodged, woi rying about its 
fruits no more. 

Blit what came about, and quickly, was something he had 
never foreseen. 
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17. A Labour Council is Progressive 


All in the Chamber, aldermen and borough officers on the dais, 
councillors in their seats, pressmen at their table, public in the 
horseshoe gallery above, lose in respect as the Mayor’s Scigeant, 
mace on shoulder, led in the Town Clerk and Mayor. Town 
Clerk and Mayor diverged to their central scats, tlic Sergeant laid 
the mace on its bracket beneath tliem, tlie Mayor boweeJ to the 
aldermen on his right and his left and then to the whole ( lliamber 
in front of him. The bows having been reverently returned, the 
whole Chamber sank to its scats. Ihc Council w^as in session. 

The horseshoe gallei^, sloping like a dress circle abtwc tlie 
councillors’ stalls, held an unusually large sprinkle of public 
spectators this evening. It was as though a rumour had swept 
over certain parts of Keys that a disturbing matter would be 
discussed in Council before the night was over. 

The Mayor in his high place knew what was coining. Thcie 
had been pre-Council meetings of the Labour Group to discuss 
it. There had been the legal expositions from the Town Clerk’s 
Department. And now, as Mayor, neithei pleading nor voting, 
a mere pilot on a bridge, he must piesidc over its discussion by 
the Council — with death in his heart. 

No one must detect the terror in his heart, and his voice rang 
out clearly enough as hr read the apologies and announcements. 
True it trembled once, but he coiiglicd to cover the weakness, 
and nobody noticed it 
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Take matters in their order with apparent ease; first things 
hrst; following the agenda before coming to the dread business. 
‘The Report of the Entertainments Committee. Councillor Miss 
Farman.’ 

(Entertainments foi sooth! A grim unimaginable entertain- 
ment for Keys in the coming days.) 

Councillor Miss Farman, rising, begged to move that the 
report be received and adopted. 

The Mayor, in the same unsuspect voice, clear, controlled, 
put the report, paragraph by paragraph, from first to last: 
‘Paragraph five. Section a . . . b . . . and c. Recommendation d.’ 
No one queried or debated anything. ‘I put the report of the 
Entertainments Committee. Those in favour? Against?’ 

Carried. 

And so to the Report of the Civil Defence Committee, queried 
by none and as quickly despatched. 

But now — no tremor in his voice — ‘The Report of the Planning 
C Committee. Mr. Couiicillt^r Lammas.’ 

Arthur, as Chairman of the Committee, losc and formally, 
not lifting his face from hia agenda paper, and hardly troubling 
to make his voice audih^e, moved the adoption. 

‘Paragraph one.’ No haUing here; it wa5 but a single-line 
paragraph repoiling the election of a vice-chairman. 

‘Paragraph two. Delegated Applications under Town Plan- 
ning Acts.’ No disputation. 

Nor at paragraph tl 'cc. ‘Delegated Applications under Lon- 
don Building Acts.’ 

‘Paragraph four. Seven Brides Estate Redevelopment Scheme.’ 

This was the paragraph that unknown to all in the room, 
v\aited like a time-bomb b^neatl the life of the Mayor. Waited 
for the Council to release all tlie bomb’s safety devices and start 
it ticking. ‘Paragraph’ indeed, when it filled five whole pages 
of the agenda, each page divided and subdivided into sections! 
Arthur* Lammas spoke instantly. ‘I feel Mr. Mayor, that the 
Council will expect me to enlarge somewhat on this very im- 
portant paragraph.’ Councillois j n 1 their eyes from the para- 
graph and looked at him. Grimacings about the lips of some 
registered, ‘Yes, to be sure.’ i\rthur stood there with spectacles 
on his brief nose and sheets of notes in his hand. I’his was quite 
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unlike his usual manner when about to address the Council. 
Usually his round face was free of spectacles and stared trucu- 
lently at the party opposite, which he was probably attacking. 
His hand would hold a few notes but most of his words would be 
impromptu and brisk, not to say brusque, not to say shockingly 
impolite. Today the unfamiliar spectacles and the copious 
notes beneath them suggested serious business in hand. 

He began, Tt will probably be ag'-eed by all, Mr. Mayor, 
even by the party opposite, that many streets in that part of 
our borough which used to be the Seven Brides Estate and is 
still so called are obsolescent in their lay-out and housing—’ 

Here came one or two murmurs of dissent, and a whisper 
from a lory, ‘‘Obsolescent yourself,’ which won a few tittcis 
around it, but in the main a pregnant*silcnce greeted the word 
and suggested that most thought it applicable to Seven Brides. 

‘Take, for instance,’ continued Arthur, unusually toleiant 
and temperate, ‘the Mornington Gardens area; its whole lay- 
out belongs to an age far behind us now. With its, huge, old- 
fashioned, large-roomed houses it entirely fails to make optimum 
use of its building land — ’ 

Many eyes swung to the Mayor, a resident in the Gardens, 
who provided a smile for them; to the Mayoress also, in her 
unofiicial chair by the wall, who smiled too, but without cflort. 

Meantime Councillor Lammas was saying, ‘All too many of 
the houses are in bad repair, and even we of the Labour Par ty, 
who have no great love for landlords, feel a sympathy for those 
who would have to spend outrageous sums on reconditioning 
and then get a totally uneconomic return on their outlay. 1 
suggest that it is impossible to walk the length of Mornington 
Gardens and to glance down its side-roads, which arc little but 
side elevations and listing garden walls, without thinking that 
here is an area ripe for redevelopment and, in some places, 
overripe. Of course we know that one or two distinguished 
persons still live in Mornington Gardens (laughter) but we in 
this Council know very well that they are people of great public 
spirit who have the interests of our borough at heart (‘Hear, 
hears’, and sidelong, humorous glances at the Mayoress). We 
know they will accept what is best for Keys. I have little doubt 
that the official density of this area has long been exceeded, 
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thanks to multiple occupation everywhere, and we of the Labour 
Party, while accepting this need for a higher density, are deter- 
mined to see that people are housed in healthy modern condi- 
tions. The population of our country is increasing at a mean 
rate of nearly half a million a year, and this isn’t the whole 
story. In these days of full employment and high wages — ’ 
‘I'hanks to Conservative government,’ put in a Tory, and 
for once Arthur was at a loss for a rude reply, so he just mut- 
tered, with a dismissive gesture of his unoccupied hand, ‘Oh, 
get yourself lost,’ and travelled on. 

‘ — days of high wages people marry earlier and the demand 
for homes increases even more rapidly than the population. 
Well, probably no part ol‘ our country feels this pressure of 
population more than hciroughs like ours on the periphery of 
the metropolitan conurbation — ’ 

"‘PhewP whistled a humorist, as if in wondqr at the un- 
expected appearance of these last magnifico words. 

‘ — metropolitan conurbation,’ Arthur pursued, after looking 
up from his notes at the Phew but not feeling competent as yet 
to deal faithfully with interruptions limited to phews, ‘and it 
seems plain to us that the best thing to do will be to clear this 
area, where the houses arc more than a hundred years old and 
at the end of their useful life—’ 

‘Nonsense!’ came a woman’s voice from the gallery, and 
‘Rats!’ from a man's. 

‘ — and then we can ’'sc the land to better purpose. In the 
Seven Brides Estate we could increase the densilv by building 
good terraced two-storey or threc-storey houses — dwellings of 
the size that is in greatest demano —and perhaps here and there 
a tower block of flats -a mixed development, you see, of houses, 
flats and maisonettes, bearing in mind that the cost of land and 
building diminishes as density increases. With good modern 
designing it should be possible to achieve densities of well above 
a hundred p.p.a. — ’ 

‘What’s that?’ came from a lounging Tory, new to the Coun- 
cil after a by-election and therefore ignorant of its esoteric 
phrasings. 

‘A hundred persons per acre, sir, if we build the sort of houses 
pre-eminently required by families with children. Now it’s not 



to be denied that this proposed redevelopment of Seven Brides 
is a great undertaking but, as you will see from the report, we 
are thinking of it as an undertaking where private enterprise 
may well come into partnership with the local authority. You 
will see further that a private development company with large 
financial backing, the Two Centuries Property Company, is 
prepared to co-operate with us and has submitted designs for a 
comprehensive development of the area. These designs my com- 
mittee has studied with care, ably advised by our officers, and 
we have decided to commend them to the Council. The Council 
will have to participate in the scheme because its powers of 
issuing C.P.O.s — * 

*G-P- whose?* begged the ignorant and now despairing coun- 
cillor. 

‘Compulsory purchase orders, sir. These powers may have to 
be exercised here and tliere, but it is not thought that such a 
sledge-hammer procedure will have to be largely resorted to- 
We think that most residents will accept our proposals, well 
knowing that as long as Labour controls this Council’ — here he 
looked up from his notes with a mischievous smile — ‘which will 
be for a long time yet, we shall insist on any developers making 
preparation to re-house all evicted families who may want to 
return to the area. And, for once in a way, I feel disposed to add 
that in the extremely unlikely event of the party opposite regain- 
ing control of the borough (laughter) they would do no less.’ 

‘Very handsome,’ conceded a Tory voice. 

‘Thank you, sir.’ Arthur bowed to the voice. 'But whether the 
Tories would go as far in another respect as we most certainly 
shall, I doubt. We are determined that a substantial number of 
these houses and flats shall be for letting " — he threw the word 
fiercely into the voice’s smiling face — ^nnd letting at rentals 
within the means of our lower-income groups. Now, Mr. Mayor, 
this large redevelopment may take as long as five or six years, 
so the only thing to do will be to set about it by a process of 
phasing. Phase One should clearly be the Mornington Gardens 
area where work can be begun immediately.’ 

‘What in this context does “immediately” mean?’ demanded 
a scholarly and precise Tory. 

‘It means soon — within the next few months.’ 
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‘It never did when I was at school,’ was the scholar’s only 
comment. 

Immediately. The Mayor with hb pencil was drawing squares 
and rectangles on the blank paper before him and shading them 
in with diagonals. He did not know, but perhaps the squares and 
rectangles represented the tower blocks or the terraced houses 
that would arise along Momington Gardens. Within the next 
few months. How deep would the foundations go for a three- 
storey house or, worse, for a tower block? A few months and 
then what? An arrest. A headlined sensation read the country 
over. A story to charge with excitement every heart in Fleet 
Street. A few more months and then ... a trial, watched by the 
world. A few more weeks, and . . . ? He shaded in another square. 
He had tried to make iome amends for a year and more, but 
apparently God was not prepared to withhold the full pun- 
ishment. 

"Evidently you cannot cheapen with God. CaniRit offer fifteen 
shillings if your debt and your duty are a pound. A few months 
of grace or a few yeais, and he forecloses. Or he chooses to do 
so in some cases. In mine. But if this is God, his way is stem. 
He is not a man that he should forgo the uttermost fartliing. 
Nor suave and delicate as a man might be. What man, with 
mercy in his heart, would use my friends to undo me? And yet 
little Bronwen was used in the street to tell my enemy all about 
me and to charge his guns for him. And here is Arthur speaking 
on behalf of himself, myself, and my party in more statesmanlike 
fashion than ever before —splendidly unaware that he is bringing 
down judgment upon me. If this is the way God's wisdom and 
mercy work, their attack is terrih e indeed. Does he strip a man 
to the utmost tliat he may suffer dl and be saved? 

"But go on with it, Arthur, go on.’ 

‘In the Momington Gardens area, thanks to its outmoded 
site-planning, the clearing costs will be less heavy than any- 
where else, and if the Council accept*: the 1 Vo Centuries 
scheme, there is no reason why we shouldn’t start this first phase 
in a few months’ time. Mr. Mayo. . . .’ A pause, a dropping of 
his notes, a drawing off and folding up of his spectacles showed 
that his peroration was at hand. ‘I submit that this great scheme 
offers us a magnificent opportunity to transform an area of 
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uneconomic lay-out into a splendid piece of modern planning. 
The compelling need to house more people has presented us 
with a challenge to produce in Keys a brand-new urban unit 
as good to look upon as it will be good to live in, and a matter 
of pride to our borough.’ 

Soft ‘hear, hears’ came generously from all parts of the 
Chamber. So well distributed were these plaudits for an able 
speech that it looked at first as if approv al for the scheme would 
be universal. No sign on the Mayor’s face that he was pleased 
or displeased by this widespread approval. 

But endorsement was not to be universal. Nor did the ob- 
jectors rise from one side of the Chamber only. Major Roper, 
rising first, probably because he felt it his duty as Leader of the 
Opposition to say something in opposition, asked, ‘Am I really 
to understand, Mr. Mayor, that all the properties in Mornington 
Gardens and its neighbouring roads are 1o be destroyed— I beg 
pardon, “demolished”?’ 

Arthur, ready now to deal with opponents in his more 
customary style, and especially with the Major, retorted, ‘I do 
not see wliat other meaning my words could have conveyed to 
the councillor. It would be difficult to build three-storey houses 
or tower blocks on top of houses already standing. The answer 
is Yes. ... Is that okay. Squire?’ 

Major Roper smiled. ‘I thank the councillor for his courteous 
reply.’ Bowing two inches, he resumed his seal, still smiling. 

His good humour was certainly not lessened when a Labour 
councillor, rising far away from the Major’s seat — and even 
farther away politically than geographically — showed that he 
was ready to defy his party rule and actually speak against tlie 
party line. ‘As a resident in this area so gaily sentenced to total 
destruction,’ he began, ‘1 must say that the news of this scheme 
has come as a shock to us all -’ 

Interruptions of ‘No, no’ from the floor, and a cry of ^Tes, 
yesT from one strong male voice in the gallery. The Mayor 
looked up at the voice, wondering whether it was his duty to 
rebuke a brawler, even though his heart was with him; even 
though the man’s voice had been like a sop of comfort thrown 
to him in his pit. 

‘Well, let me say,’ the councillor amended, ‘as a shock to all 
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except those who will continue to live in peace and comfort 
outside this doomed area. Where, please, in the plan is there 
anything specific about how, where, or when some hundreds 
of evicted families arc to be re-housed? I submit we have had 
a pious opinion only, and a pious opinion is balm to no one. 
It’s a roof over nobody’s head.’ 

Whereupon another Tory jumped up quickly to extend a 
crutch even to a Socialist if he was struggling on the right road. 
‘For the first time,’ he said, ‘and I strongly suspect the last, Mr. 
Mayor, I am in agreement with my good friend opposite. 
Councillor Lammas has described these properties as obsolete 
when in my view there’s not one of them that with reasonable 
care could not stand for another fifty years.’ (‘Hear, hears’ from 
the gallery, including ono ^Hear, HEART) ‘Builders a hundred 
years ago knew how to build properly and troubled to do so 

‘And they still would,’ interposed Arthur, ‘if theii capitalist 
employers would let them. 1 am a builder myself.’ 

\And a capitalist employer,’ tlie Tory quickly pointed out. 

‘Perhaps, but not a profiteering Tor^ one.’ 

‘I take no note of that piece of abuse. It merits no answer,’ 
said the l ory, having no answer. ‘To proceed on a level of 
reason rather than invective, I submit that it's astonishing, even 
criminal, to propose the demolition of sound homes at a time 
when, as Mr. Lammas has just told us, in one of his cooler 
moments, there is a pressing need for more and more homes.’ 

Nothing on the face of the Mayor to show that his heart had 
leapt with a desperate hope. But not a hope that reason would 
support. It sank even as it began to rise. 

'Fhe Tory was still speaking. ‘1 . **peat, it seems to me almost 
criminal, on our part in Keys, to call upon tlic criuntry's over- 
strained building resources for the replacing of good solid homes 
when there are slums all over I^ondon in desperate need of 
being cleared and redeveloped.’ 

A subdued and yet emphatic ‘Hear, heat !’ from the brawler 
in the gallery —subdued because he’d seen last time that lift 
of the Mayor’s eye. 

Several members now rose together, and the Mayor gave the 
word to a Labour member; who said, with an anxious loyalty 
to his party line, ‘While supporting this scheme as one of the 
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most impressive and imaginative ever laid before the Council, 
I would like to go on record as emphasizing strongly something 
our Leader said. 1 do not feel that the plans outlined here show 
a sufficient sense of the crying need for houses or flats capable 
of being let at reasonable rents to working-class people. This is 
the need of the hour. I for one shall be only too glad to see 
these hopeless old houses levelled to the ground and small 
attractive homes for the workers rising in their place — and this 
with all respect to a certain great and good man who continues 
to live in one of them.’ 

Scattered laughs. 

Joke on. Argue on. The only way out is death. The night 
before they begin digging foundations in the garden of my late 
home your Mayor dies. Dies and leaves an insoluble story to 
explode upon the world. A death if possible — since he has the 
skills — ^which will attract an open verdict. Or Misadventure. 
Black suspicion may be left behind, certainly, but no sure 
knowledge of what really happened ; no proof of a murder. An 
insoluble mystery. The loyal imaginations of Belle and Bronwen 
and Jasper will do their best for me, but whether or not this 
death ‘obscures the phenomena’, the simple fact is that I could 
never face Jasper once the phenomena are uncovered. Never. 
Nor Bronwen. Nor Arthur. . . . 

Since a mayor docs not plead or vote at a Council meeting, 
but presides only. Councillor Dolmen, vested in scarlet and gold, 
seated on the room’s highest throne, and sometimes lifting his 
golden quizzing glass to his eye, was feeling more like a collarless 
prisoner in a humble dock who does not speak, though counsel 
in front of him, not unhappy in their expert play, argue for the 
death sentence or for a free discharge. 

Argue on. 

‘And further to what the councillor h.is just said’— this was 
another Tory, suddenly inspired, enthusiastic about his inspira- 
tion, indifferent to the fact that he was linking arms with a 
Labour man, and indifferent to the rising of all the same 
members again— in a word, getting in first — T invite the Council 
to lift this business out of paper paragraphs and into human 
terms. May I suggest that the human disturbance we are so 
blithely considering will be little less than a human disaster. 
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For example: quite apart from the fact that many of the 
inhabitants of this area are elderly people who love their old 
homes and wish to end their lives in them, there is the other fact 
that for some of them their houses, just because they are so large 
and unworkable, constitute a large part, if not all, of their liveli- 
hood. Many are divided, as we know, into tenanted rooms or 
sublet flatlets catering — and here is another human considera- 
tion — for an honourable class of persons whom we arc glad to 
have among us : students, widows, widowers, old-age pensioners, 
young working girls living alone or together. All these are people 
who deserve to be considered. I beg you to consider them.’ 

Such a general murmur of sympathy greeted this that for a 
moment the Mayor thought, Terhaps one may hope . . . per- 
haps . . .’ but no; his hqad shook, and none in the Chamber 
observed that he passed a hand over his brow and behind his 
head, which had bowed a little. 

Shamus O’Donoghue had been among the several who had 
twice risen. It was rare for him to speak in council but he 
seemed to have been v'i^ited by an idea which he was loth to 
leave unexpressed. He stood again, swinging his agenda paper 
between two ringed fingers, and before a notable waistcoat. 
The Mayor’s eye, attracted by a gently swaying paper, signalled 
to him to proceed, and in his high voice with its languid tones 
he ventured, ‘One point seems to me to have been overlooked 
so far. The trees. The really splendid ok) trees that stand in the 
gardens of these old homes. T am a great lover of trees — ’ 

‘Go onV murmured a second humorist, aifecting incredulity. 

‘ — and I would like to know what is going to happen to them. 
I understand that most of those visj le to the roads arc scheduled 
trees. Are wc now to accept the ca icellation of many preserva- 
tion orders and the felling of many trees?’ 

I’he Mayor’s eyes, as in duty bound, swung to Councillor 
Lammas for his answer, though behind his eyes there was little 
hope. And Arthur replied, ‘I take it that tli? fate of some of the 
trees is uncertain. The widening of Mornington Gardens and 
the setting back of the houses mus*. .jtxcssarily involve the loss 
of some trees. If they have to go it will be the price wc must 
pay for something even better and more necessary. Part of the 
attraction of the Iwo C'cnturies sdicme is tliat in this area the 
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old gardens lying back-to-back will enable new houses to be 
set well away from the busy road and have attractive gardens 
in front as well as behind. But I can assure the councillor that 
we will watch the matter carefully.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Shamus, bowing and patently pleased that 
his little speech had hit a mark. 

But meanwhile the Mayor, still doodling with his pencil, had 
drawn a new square and shaded it in. I: represented the ground 
plan of a new house set back from the road, and it overlaid the 
site of his Tree of Heaven. The only asterisk he could draw on 
the paper to indicate a tree represented the tall black poplar, 
beyond the Tree of Heaven - and the neighbouring grave. He 
drew it, and then shaded in more of the square, while he feit as 
if he were shading his life away. 

A lay reader. And a mayor. A preacher in many parts. Called 
by one excitable paper ‘London’s most famous mayor’. How 
the world would laugh at the trickery. But it had been no 
trickery; it had been an attempt to do a little good, if not 
enough ; and he would go on attempting this to the end, what- 
ever the end might be. Partly because he had believed in it, 
and still believed in it, and partly in the hope that God might 
relent. 

After Shamus’s contribution and its answer, the debate was 
seen to be dead of inanition, since tlie CJouncil as a whole 
favoured a new and stirring scheme. It remained only for Arthur 
to give the final reply. More conciliatory than usual because 
some of the dissatisfied had risen from his own benches, he said 
in sympathetic, indeed gentlemanly, tones, ‘Mr. Mayor, we have 
heard with interest the queries and criticisms of members, and 
I assure the Council that my committee will give consideration 
to all of them. But I do want to assert emphatically that the 
people in Seven Brides need not be alarmed or despondent. 
I have already stated that everything will be done to ensure that 
those who want to go on living there will be enabled to do 
so. And I like to think that, in the end, they will find themselves 
better housed than they are now and will wonder why they 
were ever afraid — ’ 

‘Sez you!’ dropped from the gallery. 

Arthur took no notice. ‘I therefore hope that the Council 
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will accept the recommendation — ’ whipping on his spectacles, 
he looked at his agenda and read out, ‘that the Council do agree 
to be associated with tlic Seven Brides Redevelopment Scheme, 
as outlined by the Two Centuries Property Company Limited, 
subject to their being satisfied as to the financial liabilities 
arising therefrom, and to such further study with the developers 
as may be thought desirable.’ He removed the spectacles and 
pocketed them. ‘An acceptance of this recommendation, you 
see, will not amount to a final decision. There is still time for 
would-be opponents to muster their forces and gather their 
ammunition. Still time,’ he concluded with a smile. 

‘And still hope,’ thought the Mayor. ‘Still some hope, pertiaps.’ 

The Planning Chairman having said his last, there was 
nothing now but for the ^^ayor to put the whole rcpoit. Tn a 
firm unbreaking voice, which must belong, he thought, to some 
part of him that had lost contact with his heart, he said, ‘I put 
the report of the Planning Committee for adoptioil. Those in 
favour 

All the right hands in the Council, except five, went up. 

‘Against:*’ 

Not a hand. 

‘I declare the report adopted.’ 

‘Shame!’ from the strong voire in the gallery, but the Mayor 
was already saying, ‘T he Report of the Establishment Com- 
mittee. Mr, ( 'ouncillor Locke.’ 
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18. Dialogue with Belle 


‘What do we do now?’ demanded Belle. ‘And where do we go 
from here?’ 

‘Never was cliche more to the point. Where indeed do we 
go from here?’ 

Belle and he were sitting at the end of his long dining table 
and sipping whiskies that same evening after the Council. He 
had said, ‘Come into the dining-room, Belle,’ because tonight 
more than any night he didn’t want her seated in the study. 
She was all too apt to sit happily in Angelo’s chair. 

‘Yes,’ she proceeded, ‘where, when, and how? It’s the first 
time I’ve been thrown out into the street.’ She was full of fun 
tonight. ‘Not but what I’m quite happy about it. I’m merely 
excited about where I’m going.’ 

‘/’m not happy about it. You’ve only lived a dozen years in 
your home. I’ve lived in this house since the first day of my 
life. This was Lorelei’s and my home.’ He was about to add 
‘Lorelei died here’, but found he could not trade that sacred 
fact in order to buy cover for his sins. Even though nearly 
drowning in a despair he would not use Lorelei as a life-buoy. 
‘I’ve not the least desire to be dragged up by the roots.’ A cheap 
stock metaphor : roots. And one that for the secret reason could 
shiver his heart as it left his lips. 

‘Well, shall you resist it?’ 

‘There’s no resisting it, my dear. A compulsory purchase 
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order enforced on the Mayor would be a pretty spectacle. 
Perhaps I should never have become Mayor.’ 

‘But do you mean you can’t resist? Do you mean they can 
just pinch your property and order you to get out?’ 

‘That’s exactly what I mean.’ 

‘How utterly base. I won’t be Mayoress any more.’ 

‘One can appeal, of course, and some will. I can’t. How can 
I appeal against my own party ? ’ 

‘But it’s not settled, lliey said something about further study. 
And opposition.’ 

‘There'll be plenty ol opposition, but it was very clear to me 
what the Council will do. It’ll make a few concessions and pass 
the final acceptance in a month or two.’ 

‘Month or two!’ Belle ]rt loose a little shilek. ‘I can’t get out 
in a month or two. Suppose there’s nothing suitable anywhere 
for you and I?’ 

‘There can never be anything suitable *Tf)r I’h “For 
dear. “For you and m^.’” 

'Oh, don’t start worrying me with your beastly grammar 
when I’ve something pioper to worry about. It’ll take me ages 
to find the place I want. / shall have to live in it, not the 
Borough Council.’ 

'llicre’ll be another month or so before the demolition begins. 
But you heard them say Phase One wai» us. Mornington 
Gardens.’ (Why, he tliought, does a man with a private alarm 
want to speak alarm to otheis?; 

‘And where arc you and Bronweii and me going when they 
start?’ 

Contrite, he resolved to ronifoit ‘ rr with an opposite of alarm. 
‘Well, with building land at its \ resent inflated price I shall 
expect to get a fantastic sum for this double property, and there 
are delightful modern flats about if you'll pay enough. I’m 
thinking of two nice little luxury flats, one for you and Bronwen, 
and one for Jasper and me. The one for me may be far from 
here.’ 

‘Oh, but noV she cried. ‘Where r' 

‘Somewhere in London, perhaps, nearer the centre of things.’ 

‘But you’re Mayor. You can’t leave Keys. You can’t.’ 

‘I’ve only ten more months of my three-years sentence to 
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serve.’ (But would he finish his year? What happened when a 
mayor was taken away by the police? Did he return to his 
throne if remanded on bail? Bail? There was no bail on a 
murder charge. Oh God above. . . . But let there be a parade 
of joking for Belle’s sake.) ‘I shall have to serve the remainder 
of my sentence. Three whole stretch. Unfortunately a mayor 
gets no remission for good behaviour.’ 

‘What do you mean? What are you talking about? They want 
you for a fourth year. Arthur said so.’ 

‘He said that before he ordered me out of my home.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Mark. You’ll never leave Keys. It’s not 
in you to leave it. Besides, you’d break Bronwen’s heart. She’s 
crazy about you.’ (It’s something else that’ll break her heart, 
he thought, and the thought came near to breaking his own 
heart.) 

He kept silence, and Belle continued, ‘It’s only when one 
knows one has to go that one realizes all one will miss. There’s 
my copper beech and my garden, which is too lovely just now. 
They’ll dig up all my garden, I suppose. And then there’s my 
new friend, the pigeon.’ 

‘The pigeon?’ 

‘Yes, he now sits somewhere on the gutters above my bed- 
room and at six or so every morning broadcasts a commentary 
on the scene in the garden. Or perhaps it’s a “Lift up your 
Hearts” talk, like that bishop’s of somewhere. I’ve seen him: 
he’s as sleek and fat as any bishop and I’m greatly attached to 
him. Unless it’s his brother. I can’t have a garden at a flat, 
but we might persuade my episcopal pigeon to come too. Is it 
really certain we’ll have to go?’ 

He had no doubt himself the answer was yes ; still, let the 
certainty approach her gently. No need to destroy too soon 
this happy, laughing mood. So with a lift of the shoulders, 
shrugging, he said only, ‘Who knows? Strange things can always 
happen. We can only wait and see.’ 

It was not yet half-past nine when Belle left, and as this 
was one of June’s last days, the evening was full of light, for the 
sun was barely gone. Beaten punch-drunk by despair, he felt 
able to do nothing but take to his bed and rest there, thought- 
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less as a log, so he climbed to his high bedroom, and when the 
door was shut, remembering Belle’s talk, he looked out at her 
garden and his. And it seemed to him that their contrast 
matched well enough the difference between her attitude to 
the day’s news and his. Her garden was gaily celebrating the 
brightest hours of its year. In the large central bed were 
roses of every colour, full-blown but glorious in tlieir last brave 
flamboyance before they dropped. Another bed displayed 
proudly its dahlias of every colour. Elsewhere, in beds for 
smaller flowers, under the wall, were pinks and African 
marigolds, the violet alyssum and the blue lobelia. \s for his 
garden, why, Luddermore, sick, had not appeared for weeks, and 
he himself had felt less willing to work or mow in that garden 
than anywhere else on ^arth. So the grasses stood high and 
feathered with seeds; while thistles, sorrel, and strange tall 
weeds had somehow gate-crashed into their company and 
stood boldly among them. Above the rioting grasses the un- 
lopped trees were heavy with leaf and darkening with the year. 
His open-work iron steps leading down into high grasses looked 
like a derelict stairway from a house long empty and dead. 

Yes, indeed, the two gardens pictured the difference between 
Belle’s life at this hour and his; her garden was lively with 
varied blooms, all of them examples of nature’s muniticencc 
and man’s good handiwork ; his, on the other side of the wall, 
looked to have gone rioting back to the wild. 
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19. Dialogue with the Unseen 


'Not for my sake who deserve nothing, but for the others — j»ave 
me, save me, if you can, even yet. The others. Let me not think 
of myself. Let me ask the impossible, but not for me, not for 
me. There is Jasper. Jasper at school, at Cambridge, and all 
through his life. If you have mercy, think of him. And Bronwen 
and Belle. Surely it will be too ciuel a punishment for all these 
who have done notliing. You aic not cruel. It was my fault, 
I know. But . . . 

‘I sec what you are doing. Even if I have been struggling 
to make some recompense I have perhaps come to live with 
my memories too easily, and you are driving me back till I 
see something. But I do see it now, 1 do : was your son too. 

Every bit as much as 1 am, with all his sins. I see. I sup- 
pose this thing was even more terrible in me whose whole trade 
belongs to life, doing battle with deatli. You want me to 
realize this. You want to drive me farthci into penitence. But I 
am penitent, only I don’t know what to do about it, or where to 
turn.’ 

In his study facing the haunted chair, in his spacious con- 
sulting room when the uphoKtered chairs were empty till the 
next patient came, in the Surgeons’ Room of a hospital as he 
was getting gowned and capped and masked, most of all in his 
bed before the sleeping pills worked their mercy, this dialogue 
went on. At such times everyone else in his life faded from con- 
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sciousness and he sat, or paced, or lay with this one Listener 
in his mind. If the Listener was there. If he was really there. 

‘He was your son too and you are forcing me lo remember 
this. I see. I have farther to go. I thought you had spoken to me 
in old Craikie’s sermon, I don’t know why but it seemed like 
a message. Was that your first step? Since then I have liked to 
feel that you were guiding me, and I was almost happy, doing 
the things you seemed to suggest. Was I too self-satisfied in this? 
But listen : I felt cheated. I felt so miserably caught and cheated. 
For years after Lorelei’s death 1 went with no women. Perhaps 
this w£is no credit to me because 1 didn’t want any other tlian 
Lorelei, I couldn’t bear the thought of anyone but her. And in 
the later years it has been only once or twice when J felt driven 
beyond my powers of resistance. It was only twice with Desi- 
derata, and there was a year between. And I did not kill her. 
Be good to her, oh God, whei ever she is, if she still is — anywhere. 
I did put her out into the street because I was ^ coward, I 
know, I know. But was not her death in my arms a sterner 
punishment than I deserved? I couldn’t, couldn’t, confess how 
she died. Then he came. Driving me mad. 

'And oh God, listen, li^'ten again. The only result of having 
tried to serve you in youi church will be to make things worse, 
far worse, for me. The sensation and the shame will be all the 
greater because 1 have sei-vcd and preached in your church. 
And so heie I feel cheated again. Once again. All things have 
turned against me. 

'Arc you still imisling that all I can’t confess must be 
uncovered to the world? In spite of all? In spite of all? Is 
that what you want — but oh, i Id your hand, oh God, if 
not for my sake, then for theirs. Give me out of their sight 
the pains tliat 1 deserve but stop this for them. Only some- 
thing like a miracle can stop it now, but what are mirachs to 
you?’ 

A dialogue with only one speaking. The other silent. Present 
perhaps, but only perhaps and the days speeding by — to what 
issue? H^as he answering? In his i way? Things happened 
but were they to do with him, or was this a vain imagining, and 
they but hopeless hopes? A hope .sprang when angry tenants and 
leaseholders in the Seven Brides Estate, at a crowded meeting in 
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his own Town Hall, formed an association ‘to fight this mon- 
strous and ill-conceived plan every inch of the way*. 

The large Assembly Hall was packed to the walls for this 
meeting, and the two members of his own Labour Party who 
had criticized the plan in council now spoke fervently against 
it. One pleaded for its abandonment ; the other, who had called 
it ‘impressive and imaginative* in council, now pleaded for its 
postponement till far greater study h^d been given it. ‘As for 
the strong old houses in Mornington Gardens,* he said, ‘they 
could be left for years yet. They could even outlast the lives of 
many of us.* He was a man much of an age with Mark. Both 
parties were split about the plan, though only to the extent of 
losing splinters at their edges; after the two Labour members 
two Tories spoke to this noisy and ereited gathering. One of 
them, enlarging on Shamus*s query, asked about the ‘en- 
chanting old tices* in the Mornington Gardens area. 

‘Practically all these trees have p.o.*s on them,* he said, which 
jollied up the meeting not a little, evoking protracted laughter, 
though he had intended no joke. ‘Preservation orders,* he 
explained with an apologetic smile. 

The other Tory produced an argument that must have pleased 
the leaseholders but shaken the Labour councillors who had 
not come to the Town Hall to hear this manner of talk. He 
appealed for delay and reconsideration on the score that the 
proposed compensation to dispossessed landlords of half the 
gross value of their houses was grossly inadequate. ‘As we all 
know,* he said, ‘many of the houses in Seven Bi ides have rooms 
and floors sublet and so produce for their owners dividends in 
rents that have no relation now to the annual gross value. 
For example I could tell you of a house with a half-gross-value 
of two hundred and thirty pounds and a reputed income of 
nearly two thousand.’ 

I’he two Labour councillors quaked at this apparent defence 
of multiple occupation and monstrous famine-rents, but they 
did not spoil the meeting by expounding their shock. One, how- 
ever, felt the need to come up at once with something that 
sounded more like Socialism, and he rose to say, ‘What angers 
me is that the Council seems to think that if they don*t bulldoze 
this plan through quickly, the Two Centuries Property Company 
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will withdraw, taking their money with them. Well, let ’em, 

I say! [Loud applause.] The Council is elected to serve the 
people of Keys, not millionaire financiers and property specu- 
lators from the City of London.* This raised fine cheers, but 
whether the Tories were associated with the sentiment was 
doubtful. Their voices did not ring among the others. 

Since one must hope, Mark dared to wonder, could any of 
this mean that the silent Listener, having brought him to his 
senses by a mortal fright, would after all show mercy? 

‘Or is it that your love is fire and you know that the only 
way for me to save my soul is to lose the whole world?* As he 
asked this, seated at his desk in his consulting room while waiting 
for a distinguished patient, he remembered at once the great 
dean’s prayer, which lie ^jad never been able to utter, and ccMild 
not utter now, but only recall. ‘Batter my heart, ttiree-pcrsoned 
God . . . o’erthrow me, and bend your force to breadc, blow, 
burn and make me new.’ No, he still could not say all of this; 
not if it meant bowing bcfoie God’s free hand; all he could say 
was, Butn me as sternly as you feel you must, but not by the 
fire of exposure which must burn so many others too. Two 
children in their schools. And those to whom I tried in honesty 
to preach you. Good simple seekers after you. Must all these be 
battered and burned too? The preacher in whose words they 
found help, the mayor whom all honoured, a murderer wuth a 
victim buried in his garden I How the world will condemn and 
execrate and scoff. But it will not know the story. You will know 
that I wasn’t quite the impostor I seemed. Punish me fully, but 
not by damaging the faith of many and cruelly darr^aging again 
poor old Craikie’s church which 1 ’id tiy to help What am I to 
do? What can I do? I shall go on helping Craikic in the hope 
that you will help me , if not . . But here he could only shake 
his head at his empty room. ‘I shall go on doing my operations 
as perfectly as possible so as to be of help to others and my 
council work— oh, if only you would let me jo on like tliis! Help 
me to be more and more selfless — but not to the extent of con- 
fessing all. Lorelei, if you arc anywl .c, pray for me.’ Suddenly 
he had turned from tlic great imagined Presence to one who 
was more remote than any, a pale wraith who might or might 
not be. ‘If you arc anywhere, my dearest, pray to him for Jasper 
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and me. Forgive me the dreadful things I did, but some of it, 
much of it, was done for our Jasper’s sake. I love you still, my 

dear. . . 

He rose from the wide consultant’s desk and by inveterate 
habit, since in worry or pain he walked always towards the 
light, he went to the window and stood looking out at Queen 
Anne Street. But it was little that he saw of Queen Anne Street, 
or the corner of Harley Street oppositr, because he was seeing, 
or imagining, the shadowy, unfeatured Shape, creator of a 
million worlds, lord of all the stars, with whom he was trying to 
compromise, to negotiate a deal. 

‘I shall go on till the end trying to do the things you would 
wish, but if you ... if you make the worst happen and it’s clear 
that all will be discovered, then I sh^ll have to do what they 
say is mortal sin. I shall have to die before the truth is known. 
It’s the only way I can leave behind me a mystery which can 
never be solved, whatever suspicion may say. But wait : Ludder- 
more. Old Luddermore and his son, who dug the pit together 
and know it was I who replaced the soil and sowed the grass. 
Old Luddermore is sick — help me not to wish he may die of 
it — no, give him back his health at — at whatever cost to me. 
But let me die when the hour comes, even if it is mortal sin. 
Surely you will allow, if only for Jasper’s and the others’ sake, 
this small — ’ 

‘Sir Oliver Fenton, sir.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, Muriel. Yes, bring him in.’ 

And he went to his large swivel chair behind the great desk 
to welcome with smiles his famous patient. 

Through the days and weeks he pursued this dialogue with 
his silent and perhaps unsubstantial Listener. He could not 
desist from it because his mind w-as never for long away from 
the threat of a catastrophe far darker than death. And the 
answers? Sometimes a verse from the Bible read in church 
seemed for the moment like a word addressed to him, but his 
reason would not allow him to hold this comfort long. Sometimes 
when he prayed in the morning for power to go on loving others 
and doing unflawed work in his theatres despite the weight of 
alarm on his heart, he did feel, or imagined he felt, an influx 
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of power. Could this mean that an unseen and silent Visitant 
was hearing him and would indeed show mercy ? At other 
times the answers seemed more like No, and No again. 
His greatest hope, the Tenants and Leaseholders Association, 
lost its first rapture, and its supporters fell away. The 
two Tories who’d spoken at the inaugural meeting defected 
quietly; they couldn’t digest the tough and stodgy Socialism 
of some of the Left-wing mcmbeis; likewise the two Labour 
councillors tacitly disappeared, not relishing their associa- 
tion with landlords who were thriving on the multiple oc- 
cupation of many-roomed Victorian homes. The officers 
quarrelled among tliemselves, and ^ome, deserting, foimed a 
rival organization, called ‘Save Our Homes Campaign’. For a 
little, desperate for hope, Mark dredged up some from this, 
but quickly his saner parts told him that when the opponents of 
a plan split hither and thither, it was the proponents who won. 

Weary after eight hours of work Mark sat in his study chair 
and picked up that day’s Kew and Iladleisih J^ews to read it for 
the first time. At once the two chief headlines, one beneath the 
other, hit him like two list-blows on the heart. "Shock Decision 
for Council. Planning Committee says Go Aliead Immediately 
with Two Centuries Plan.’ 

A^ mayor he was an ex-officio member of all committees but 
not expected to attend their meetings, so he’d had no part in 
the Planning Committee’s debate aiid decision of two days 
bf'fore. He read of them now, while his mouth squared with 
terror newly inflamed, his jaw bit over his lip, r^nd his heart 
hammered like some engine miss /g control. 

‘Emergency meetings of the Se\ ?n Brides Tenants Association 
and the Save Our Hornes Campaign will be held this week, 
following the shock decision of the K.eys Council’s Planning 
Committee to go ahead immediately with the Redevelopment 
Plan put before the C.ouncil four months ” *“0. The Committee’s 
report, to be considered by the Council tomorrow, runs as 
follows — ’ 

‘To be considered’- -a cautious synonym for ‘to be passed’. 
Oh, well This then is death. 

‘ — runs as follows; “On 20th June the Council agreed to be 
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associated with the scheme prepared by the Two Centuries 
Property Company, Ltd., for the redevelopment of the Seven 
Brides Estate. Such agreement was conditional upon the Council 
being satisfied as to the viability of the scheme both financially 
and from the point of view of town planning and of the re- 
housing of present owners and occupiers. It appears to us that 
the scheme can be financially successful. We are advised by the 
District Valuer, the Quantity Survc/ors, and the Borough 
Treasurer that the figures supplied by the developers, both as 
to capital cost and financial return, appear to be reasonable in 
the light of information available. As regards the lehousing of 
occupiers we have emphasized to the developers that steps must 
be taken to secure the rehousing of all families who wish to live in 
the area. Much consideration has beenj^iven to the criticisms of 
tenants’ associations, and we arc glad to report that our dis- 
cussions with the developers have resulted in a substantial in- 
crease in the number of dwellings to be made available to 
middle- and lower-income groups — ’ 

More and more of it in the heavy, formal, inhuman language. 
He read no more beyond sweeping his eye down the page to 
see if a date was given for the scheme’s commencement, and the 
eye caught amid the verbiage, ‘Pha'^e One, it is anticipated, will 
begin early in the new year.’ 

And Phase One was Mornington Gardens. 

Which would seem to mean, since it was October now, that 
he had less than six months to live. 

He let the paper drop to the floor at his side; and in the 
same instant decided to let his dialogue with that Other drop 
too. Why go on with it? Plain enough tliat the Illimitable was 
not disposed to chaffer or abate a price ; his costs stood. With 
the arm that had dropped the paper still hanging at his side he 
looked up at the walls of the room. A few months, and they 
would be lying as so much rubble on the ground, and the place 
where he was sitting now, five feet above ground-level, would be 
but open air continuous with ultimate horizons. Soon the whole 
house, which in its hundred years had witnessed so much of 
evil and good, would lie as rubble on the ground or be journey- 
ing away as debris and dust with all its memories, Heaven knew 
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where and to what final use, in the contractors’ tipping lorries. 
Next, without a doubt, men would be felling the Tree of Heaven. 
New houses set back so as to leave parking space in front, as 
the Council always demanded now, must involve its death. The 
digging of foundations or the grubbing up of the tree’s roots, or 
both, must grub out the truth. Very well. He would be dead 
before the first pick broke the soil or the first saw cut the tree. 
In months. Strange idea. Strange feeling. That clock on the 
mantel was ticking his last hours away. 

From now he must begin looking his last on all things. Looking 
his last on Jasper. Was it cowardJy to abandon Jasper, a boy 
of fifteen, because he could not face him after exposure? Very 
well : he was cowardly. He would provide abundantly for him ; 
Belle would take lum in.; and in time he and Bronwen would 
again be happy children together, whatever their thoughts of 
him. Strange, unexpected end to a successful life. Looking his 
last on Bronwen. And Belle, his sister and friend of sixty years. 
Arthur. Colleagues. Servants. All. 

What would he do in these last few months? He was not 
conscious of any bitterness against God ; only that he had broken 
ofl' the argument since his appeal had clearly been disallowed. 
He would go on trying to be unselfish, and to scr\'e well as 
mayor, reader and surgeon till the end, not without a small 
wonder whether such behaviour might not mitigate the penalty 
for mortal sin. This unspoken wonder was all that remained of 
the argument. 

He got up and went to the window to take a first of these last 
looks at one tree and at a site beneath it. The rusting of the 
sycamore’s foliage, and a drifting ^ ownwards to the grass of the 
resdess black poplar’s few disheai iciied leaves, told him that it 
was more than two years since he had filled up that grave. 
Surprisingly, as he stood there thinking this, and tired out by 
these extremes of hopelessness, there came at first no more than 
a yawn. But then, patting his mouth to Cvntain the yawn, he 
found himself opening a brief and bitter dialogue, after a hope- 
less laugh, with another voiceless pr ison. Invisible too, bat out 
there and not far away. 'So, my dear Angelo, you win. I thought 
I’d put an end for ever to your blackmailing and the likelihood 
of your vengeance, but it seems you are going to appear again. 
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Andy as it’s two years since we parted, Angelo, will it be your 
little grinning skull that has the last laugh?’ With a helpless, 
shrugging acceptance he concluded, ‘Very well. Let be. “Fa 
as you used to say. “Fa bene^ signor dottore^ I go to the 
police.” Ah well, poor Yorick, so be it. Go.’ 

And he turned back into the room. 
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20. Before the End 


But in the middle of the ni^lit. lying awake with the world silent 
aiound him, he suddenly— stai tied into hope -spoke aloud in 
his dark room. ‘Oh no, An^^clo. ( >h no, vou do not go to tlic 
police, you go after all to some hidden brushwood somewheic or 
over a bridge into some deep water far away or into some 
bombed ruin which is still to be found. Suicly, surely, I can 
dig five feet deep in the depths of a long winter night and, 
finding you, fill up your gra^^e befoie it is daylight again. .Surely 
vou are but bones now and I can hide you till I carry yoa far 
away — a hundred miles from Keys. Why, oh why, didn’t I think 
of this before? It will be difliculi, digging all through the night, 
but a better way than death. Am I going to be able to live 
after all?’ 

Not without a hoiror of this no«. urnal business, not without 
slabbing doubts of its possilnlity am. heart-sinking icalizations of 
its risks, he contrived to make of it a temporary balm so that 
he dropped again into a stormy sle^'p. 

All the next days this idea was with him, but night followed 
night and he did nothing ; he could nc>t stM't, and the time for 
action narrowed. 

He had to be out of tins house bj january or Fcbruaiy. For 
in a desperate deceit he, as May'^or, had suggested to the Council 
that his two houses should be the first to come down because 
he could better afford than others to buy new homes. This could 
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only advance by a few weeks the diggings on his plots but it 
looked noble and might throw some dust in the eyes of the 
world, for what man would promptly offer his estate to house- 
breakers and builders if he knew himself responsible for a strange 
discovery in the garden? It would be one more small way of 
‘obscuring the phenomena’, he had thought, because he himself 
would be out of reach when the discovery was made. 

But now it looked as if with this supreme deceit he had been 
far too clever, only twisting a noose for him in which to hang. 
It had limited his time of action to weeks, and these the hardest 
winter weeks. Frost. November and December frosts. ^The 
ground iron hard. The work noisy and Belle — or Bronwen— 
awakened by it and looking from their windows through the 
openwork of winter-naked trees. A passer-by - a policeman per- 
haps — ^surprised by sound of pick and spade at midnight looks 
over the garden wall. And if it was not bones by now, what was 
it? What was it? How dare one approach and touch it? And 
all must be done in a night or the explanation to Belle and 
Bronwen, to Felly and Capes, to Luddcrmoi c now active again, 
would be too difficult — incredible even from an elderly, heavy 
man who’d always said his surgeon’s hands must be protected 
from rough garden work. 

Well, the frosts set in. A hard winter at hand, people said ; 
and hard and chilled it was. Hoar frost lay like snow on roofs. 
road.s and gardens, and on the tops of parked cars. There were 
brief thaws on some days, but one could no t dig in the daylight, and 
with the sinking of the sun the cold bound the earth again. Surely 
these stem frosts had come sliangely early. Was it that God, re- 
solved on his punishment, was shutting that grave tight? The 
terrible difficulty of the task, the terrifying risks in it, a sick recoil 
from this last indecency, all the old hungry desire for amend- 
ment — these and a dozen other doubts and fears soon piled 
up a barrier lound that grave so that he could not approach it. 
Demoralization, after months of anguish, disabled heait and will 
so that he said again and again, T cannot dig, I cannot, I can- 
not.’ 

It was as if God had not only frozen that grave for probate 

but also inhibited the use of his hand. 

* * 
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Shaking a hopeless head, he said, ‘1 cannot dig. I just cannot.’ 
Then only the other choice remained: death before the dis- 
covery, ‘I planted him too deep. And in my own garden. All too 
clever once again. Too clever.’ 

Very well. There it was. But one must make a pretence of ex- 
pecting to continue in life, and one had an ever-mounting death- 
bed desire to do good things for all before the end—to bring home 
presents as surprises for the family, to be frequent in gifts to 
Craikie for his church, to send wine to those whom paiishioncrs 
reported sick and flowers to those in hospital — so Mark in 
January of the next year, urged on by Bronwen, bought two 
small ‘luxury’ flats which faced one another across a stairhead 
in a newly built block overlooking the Keys Memorial Park. He 
concluded the purchase jeaily in January so that Jasper and 
Bronwen could dash about the two empty flats as happy owners 
before Jasper went back to school. 

Since he went back to school a few days before Bronwen, she 
insisted on being driven to Bcnficid with him. Mark was going 
to drive him there. Not in the old Rolls, which had gone to its 
knacker’s yard at last, but in a glistening new Mark 2 Jaguar, 
which was the pride of Jasper’s eyes. Unlike the Rolls with its 
suit of solemn black the ‘Jag’ was silver-grey without and red- 
upholstered within. It had a bench seat in front, at Bronwen’s 
bidding, so that she and Jasper could both sit there while Uncle 
Mark drove. The buying of this bright and moderately expensive 
car had been yet another wav of suggesting to the world that 
there was no thought of death in Mark’s mind, that death, if 
it came, was an accident. 

There was a reason stronger th. i ever today why he should 
want to be Jasper’s driver to schot \ and to be with hiir till his 
last free moment. Thiee months had gone since the Council 
accepted the Two Centuiies plan, and it was more than prob- 
able that before another three had gone, and Jasper was home 
again, the demolition would be over , the b ailders about to dig, 
and the time have come to die. If so, then ‘look thy last on 
Jasper. Difficult to hold his thoug but there it was, an in- 
credible choking thing in mind and heart. A blinding thing. 
How hide it in a cloak of merriment? 

‘Get in, Jasper, old boy. i:vcry thing aboard? That silly and 
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unnecessary tuck box? Get in then. Oh but, Miss Bronwen, your 
pardon. Ladies first, Jasper.’ 

‘Gosh, isn’t it rather fab?’ said Bronwen, clambering on to 
the bench seat so as to be next to darling Uncle Mark, the driver. 
‘1 wish I was going to a boarding school.’ 

‘She must be mad,’ said Jasper, getting in next to her. 

‘Instead of a rotten old girls’ high school,’ continued Bronwen, 
settling herself comfortably. ‘Still, a'n’t be helped. There it is. 
Who’d be a woman?’ 

‘But, Marcus, they’ll hamper you, won’t they?’ asked Belle 
irom the pavement. The four of them had been having a fare- 
well luncheon in Mark’s house. ‘Is it safe with them there? 
Don’t have an accident, please. With all three of you killed 
I should be alone. I think, on the whQle, I should miss you all.’ 

‘No difficulty, Belle dear. They’re just a couple of skinny 
kids.’ 

‘/’m not skinny,’ Bronwen objected. ‘I’ve got bosoms.’ These 
were recent, and she was proud of them. 

‘Well, don’t forget, children. And don’t talk to the man at 
the wheel.’ 

‘Oh, hell! I feel I’m going to talk a lot,’ said Bronwen. 

‘They’ll be all right with me, Belle. Say good-bye to your 
Auntie Belle, Jasper.’ 

‘Oh yes, Auntie. ’Bye.’ 

‘Good-bye, darling Jasper. Have a good term.’ 

‘If there is such a thing,’ said Jasper. 

'And say good-bye to Mrs. Pclly.’ For Mrs. Pelly was now on 
the pavement, having come up fiom the kitchen with a post- 
luncheon dishcloth in her hand. 

'Good-bye, Pelly.’ 

‘Good-bye, Master Jasper.’ 

Bronwen said, ‘Good-bye, Muzz’ and ' ’Bye, Pclly,' though 
she would be back in town that evening. 

‘Are we ready?’ asked Mark. 

‘Yes, all aboard and the cargo well and truly laid,’ replied 
Jasper, who, like his father, was masking with merriment his 
sad recoil from an inexorable fate. It was a sadness less wholly 
heart-sinking than Mark’s, but sufficiently heavy on a boy’s 
heart. 
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‘Good.’ Mark switched on the ignition. ‘Well Jasper, look your 
last on 21 Mornington Gardens. The odds are she’ll be down 
when you come back. A poor ghostly memory and no more.’ 

Oh lord, yes. I d absolutely forgotten that. Ta-ta, Number 
Twenty-One.’ He waved his hand to the house but didn’t look 
at it a second time. 

‘She’s not been a bad old friend,’ said Mark, a little dis- 
appointed by this casual good-bye. ‘She’s given you quite a good 
time for fifteen years. Well, never mind. Let's go.’ 

‘ ’Bye, Auntie. ’Bye, Felly.’ 

' ’Bye, Muzz,’ called Bronwen again ; and Jasper with another 
wave, said, ‘Yes, ’Bye, Mrs. Mayoress. ’Bye, Felly. Be good 
girls, both of you.’ 

And so off and round the corner into Mciiworthy Rise. Not 
fast, because Mark wanted to suggest, as they passed the garden 
wall, ‘Better say good-bye to the Tree of Heaven. She's probably 
coming down too.’ And there it stood, a tree bared of ’^11 leaf and 
with outstretched skeleton lingers turning upward in a hopeless 
begging towards the winter sky ; all its long arms transformed 
into the bones of witches. Behind its black skeleton shape, and 
beneath the clean blue Januaiy sky, a mauv^c light lay caught 
among the emptiness of these far-reaching back-garden trees. 
Doomed, most of tliem, it was doubtful if many would put forth 
one green leaf again. 

‘Oh, but they couldn't be such clods js to pull that down, 
could they?’ Jasper piote^^tcd, glancing ap at the ailanthus. 

‘I imagine they’re certain to.’ 

‘I’he unspeakable oaves!’ 'I his was all he said by way of 
farewell to the tree, for his thoi hts were really elsewhere. 
‘I tell you what. Daddy. When yo ’ deliver me at the gates of 
the reformatory, don’t drive oil’ at once but talk to me for a bit 
through the car window. I want the chaps to sec the Jag.’ 

‘Some of their fathers have piobably got much finer cars.' 

‘Some, perhaps, but I doubt if any of their buses arc quite 
as young and beautiful as Olivia. You must admit she s quite a 
girl.’ Olivia was Jasper’s name for ‘ ' car. He had wanted at 
first to call it Alphonse, but Bronwen had insisted ‘All cars arc 
she’s like ships,’ forgetting that the old Rolls, Fercy, had been 
a gendeman, and this had led them on to a further argument 
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as to whether male or female jaguar was the fiercer animal. 
Jasper, proud of his sex, declared that of course it was the male, 
but when Bronwen admitted, ‘The female jaguar may be a 
little smaller, but that doesn’t stop her being the fiercest,’ Jasper 
accepted this composition of the dispute and, observing with 
inhuman relish, ‘Well, whether male or female, a jaguar is one 
hell of a man-eater,’ was content to give a lady’s name to this 
new member of the family and a creature so beautiful. ‘A 
jaguar’s just about the most ferocious animal in the world,’ 
he explained to Bronwen with appreciation, thus concluding the 
argument with a point that would be satisfying to both. 

The Jaguar went out of London by the Great West Road, 
and when it was clear of the major traffic, and open fields 
appeared on either side, Jasper began to urge his father, ‘Make 
her go at her fiercest speed. Gro on, Daddy. Get her up to a 
hundred. She’ll do it, I know. Olivia’s as fast a little girl as they 
make them.’ 

‘Now behave yourself, Jasper.’ Mark was acting a like jollity 
though his heart could barely contain the love he was feeling 
for this fresh youthful creatine, lirim-charged with the energies, 
vivacities, and absurdities of fifteen, who was his son, sprung 
from him and from Lorelei. Might he not be driving towards a 
last sight of him? Wlio wanted to drive quickly.^ ‘I’m certainly 
not going at a hundred or even seventy. Your Auntie Belle said 
we were not to have an accident. She’s quite fond of Bionwen 
and would miss hci.’ 

‘Well, T hope you’d miss me too,’ said Jasper. 

‘My dear boy, I shouldn’t be there. Your plan, as I under- 
stand it, is that we should all perish together.’ 

‘Would you miss Jasper as much as Muzz would miss me?’ 
asked Bronwen, introducing a nice point which interested her 
more than this question of a crash and some slaughter. 

‘I dare say I should miss him a little.’ 

‘Don’t you miss him when he’s away at school?’ 

‘Now and then, perhaps.’ 

‘Well, look, Daddy, I’ll willingly stay at home if you feel hkc 
that. I’ll sacrifice myself and give up school for your sake.’ 

‘No, it’s for parents to do all the self-sacrificing. That’s what 
they’re for, and not much else.’ 
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‘But look; what about a private tutor? Say for a couple of 
hours each morning. That’d do. I’d learn twice as much.’ 

Difficult for Mark in such an hour to sustain the family 
facetiousness, and he could say only, ‘No, it’ll be good for you 
to have Benfield behind you when you go up to Cambridge.’ 
(When I shall not be there. When I shall be whai in your mind?) 
‘And in the shockingly unfair arrangements of society at present, 
it could be of some help to you all through life.’ 

‘Cambridge is going to win the Boat Race,’ Bronwen in- 
formed them, having heard that loved name. ‘Oh, I'm so glad 
I’m Cambridge. I was Oxford till Muzz said you were Cam- 
bridge, when I promptly changed over.’ 

‘Turncoat,’ Jasper scofled, and quoted, ‘“Oxl'ord upstairs 
eating all the cake, Cambridge downstairs, gut a stomach ache.’” 

‘Really, Jasper,' Mark rebuked. ‘1 thought you got over 
all that sort of thing at your prep school.’ 

‘No, he’s still astonishingly immature,’ said Bl*^^nwen, who 
had learned from Ja.sper that pleasuie was to be found in 
the display of impressive adult words. ‘And, at any rate, 
he’s Cambridge really,’ she added, so that Mark should not 
worry. 

‘I’m relieved,’ said Mark. 

Bionwcn began to sing. Oft^n in the holidays, when lie had 
a free day, Maik had driven the two rhildrcn to a riding school 
near Guildford, where he had put tlicm on ponies and himself 
on a big grey, after whirh they had turned south and ridden 
all day thiough the bosk^ and sun-uapplcd, feru-fiinged glades 
of the Lower Greensand Hills. They would emcige from the 
bracken or the trees on to those h e open promontories, Holm- 
bury Hill, Ersley Head, and Leith Hill, and therr , astride their 
horses, they would k*ok across the far-spread tilth aiiu islanded 
woods of a silent and dreaming AVeald tow'ards a long shadowy 
roll undei the sky, which was the South Downs. In the car. 
driving dowm to these ‘special treats’, me three of them had 
established, for it was a long way and they nad started early in 
the morning, a custom of singing hilarious unison a senes 
of comic songs. They were songs that Mark had taught them. 
One (for their moral instruction) was ‘I’m a man that s done 
wrong to my parents.’ 
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I once wronged my father and mother, 

Till they turned me out from their door 
To beg, starve or die, in the gutter to lie, 

And ne’er enter their portals no more. 

Fm a man that’s done wrong to my parents, 

And daily 1 wanders about 
To earn a small mite, for my lodging at night, 

Gawd ’elp me, for now I’m cast out. 

Another was a brutal ditty from his childhood in which each 
verse told of a man who’d fallen from the top of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, or walked absent-mindedly under a brewer’s dray, 
or otherwise died unexpectedly, and the choruses ran, T don’t 
suppose he’ll do it again for months and months and months. 
In all the time I’ve known him he’s only done it once. And I 
don’t suppose he’ll do it again for munce and munce and 
munce.’ 

In loyalty to tins memory, and in her present boisterous 
spirits, Bronwen started a song up now. I’hc January day was 
clean and lucent and bright, a pale but lively sun was on the 
fields, and on the checks of the hills, and she felt like singing. 
The otliers, though less untroubled than she, could not break 
an honourable custom, so they joined in, and the silver-grey 
car drove on through the pleasant winter landscape with the 
three inside it singing, Tn all the time I’ve known him he’s only 
done it once. And I don’t suppose he’ll do it again for munce 
and munce and munce,’ Jasper loudly, Mark gently. 

But all too soon they were among the flat fields and slanted 
hills that meant the approaches to Benfield ; and Jasper went 
quiet; Mark too, who had slowed the car’s speed, compelled 
to do so by the hardly bearable pain. The last of Jasper.^ In 
minutes now? But one could not slop; one could do nolliing 
but drive on. Drive on . . . and there now was the towered red 
pile of the school in its spacious green playing fields. Gars stood 
in line ahead at the school’s main entrance and parents and 
boys were walking up its steps and under tlie great arched 
doorway. 

‘Well, there’s the old place,’ said Jasper. ‘Isn’t it pretty? 
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Same old windows. Same old slink. I can smell it from here. 
Why don t they pull that down instead of our nice house? 
Won’t we turn round and go home again?’ 

You must try to be happy there,’ said Mark. ‘It’s everybody’s 
experience that things get better and better as you get older 
and older and higher up the school.’ 

‘Oh, I’m not saying that the place is undiluted hell. Not at 
all. It’s just that I prefer Twenty-one Mornington Gardens.’ 

"Well, you’ve had that,’ Bronwen reminded him. 

T know. It’s alicady but a ghostly memory.’ Often he repro- 
duced his father’s words exactly. 

‘But you’ll have a marvellous flat to come back to, Jassy.’ 
1 hough only fourteen Bronwen was already able to change from 
a nonsensical and ruthless child into a soft feminine crecture 
ready to console and ministci. ‘It’ll be Easter then, and we‘11 
have most awful fuii. Won’t we. Uncle Mark.^’ 

‘Wc will.’ 

‘Perhaps we could go liding again. 1 he woods are an absolute 
knock-out in the spring. Will you take nduitr again, Uncle?’ 

T might.’ 

*( )kav,’ said Jaspci, pocketing this present heavy account and 
settling for the hopes ol s]ning. ‘Diive the tumhiil in. Ate you 
coming to see Old Fisli-fa^ e, Dad ” 

‘Old Fish-face bcutg , , . ?’ 

‘It’s what the chaps now call the Head ’ 

‘Certainly I’m not coming in to see Old FisK-facc,’ said Mark, 
thinking that of all possiolc nicknames ‘Old Fish-lace’ was the 
least suitable foi the young, friendh, smiling licadinastcr in the 
neat gicy suit. 

‘Oh, let's go in and see him,’ Inaiwen begged. ‘I want to 
know what he's like. 1 bet he’s ten time's nicer than our Miss 
Seymour. She's the ouUide sticky limit.’ 

‘No one’s going in to see aiiyvine,’ said Mark firmly. And he 
stopped the car before the doois. 

A porter in a green apron came down the steps. ‘\ou have 
the young gentleman’s luggage wn ">u, sir } 

‘Yes, a trunk and a tuck box and a lew sundries. In the boot.’ 

“‘Young gentleman’',’ whispered Bronwen, entertained by 
this description of Jaspei. 
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‘I’ll get out and open up the boot/ said Jasper sorrowfully in 
part, but also pleased that passing boys should see whose Jaguar 
this was. 

‘That’s right, old boy. You go and help.’ 

The porter, having the great skills of his profession, carried 
trunk, tuck box, overcoat, hockey stick and football boots, all 
with two hands only, into the school. 

Jasper returned to the car. 

‘Perhaps I’ll walk with him a little way,’ said Mark and, 
struggling past Bronwen’s knees, got out of the car to stand on 
the drive with Jasper. 

‘No, you needn’t trouble. Daddy. I know my way all right.’ 

‘Very well. . . .’ Mark put out his hand for the good-bye. He 
was thinking of that first time when Jasper, forlorn in a first 
paj ling, had kissed him in the empty street almost passionately, 
tears in his eyes. Mark had guessed then that this would be 
the last kiss from Jasper, ending a childish epoch. There could 
be no such thing now with Jasper fifteen. And tall school- 
fellows passing by. 

‘Good-bye, Jasper, old boy. Soon be holidays again.’ 

‘Yes, I know. Good-bye, Dad. Good-bye, old Bionwcn.’ 

‘ ’Bye, Jassy. All the best. Nice flat to come back to.’ 

With a firm shake of their hands father and son parted, and 
Jasper went up the steps to disappear through that arch into 
the school’s dusky maw. And that, thought Mark, was that. 
That was his poor famished parting with Jaspci. How make 
more of it, with Bronwen watching and waiting? A sinirle sigh 
and he returned to his driving seat. But he could not immedi- 
ately start up the engine and drive away. He just sat there, 
staring through the windscreen. That boy, still so like Lorelei, 
even at fifteen. Ever see him again? His left hand lestcd on 
his knee, sometimes drumming there with its fingers. Bionwen, 
detecting the sadness at once, and having now so much of 
the woman in her, laid her hand on the top of his to comfort 
him. 

But soon there must be a leave-taking (^f Bronwen too. Oh, 
well ... let in the clutch at last and drive home. 

They moved to the new flats in February, not without sadness 
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since no one leaves an old home without the lingering backward 
look. And now their two tall homes stood empty, condemned, 
and moribund. Soon the whole of Mornington Gardens, all its 
households gone, was one long grey and lifeless road, only the 
weeds alive and free to flourish extravagantly. As always, the 
work of demolition was postponed and postponed, so that the 
grass and the weeds, invaded by half the wasteland plants of 
London, rose higher and higher in the deserted gardens. In 
one garden they stood high and thick above an unsuspected 
grave. 

Away from her old unmanageable home, Belle rejoiced in 
her modern flat with its floors of hardwood blocks or thermo- 
plastic tiles, its built-in cupboards and stainless steel sink, its 
electric cooker and washing-machine, and its sei ving-ha+'h to 
the meals room. 

Mark, getting ready to die, drew consolation from her 
pleasure and Bionwcn’s excited delight. Jle pretended to a 
similar pleasure in his own new home. But often when alone, 
he quietly went from it, shut the dooi, and walked the half-mile 
to Mornington Gardens. 'J’here, walking at a slow pace, he looked 
up at the two old homes whose familiar windows were now grey 
with murk and dust, and as sightless as dead men’s eyes. Their 
stucco dressings harl begun to fi ike and fall. Mi schiet- laden 
stones had shatleieJ the windows of Bron wen’s and Jasper’s 
bedrooms, these higher panes lieing the popular target-aiea for 
local sportsmen. 

Sadly he turned the coiner into Meiiworthy Rise and looked 
over the garden wall at the brushwood wilderness within. Some 
of the trees were losing their baie. ss. Belle’s great copper beech 
was putting forth a purple haze a. its buds broke. A sprinkle of 
green buds appeared on the sycamore, but the ash ar'd the 
ailanthiis were still nioiiotones of dark cinderv gicy, their 
branches pencilled against a pale-paper skv. The earth under 
the w^ecds looked soft and rich again, Sure’r he could have dug 
while the earth was still soft. Or could he.-* Would not the risks 
have been far too great even thi Anyway, not now. His 
chance, if ever it had existed, was gone; the garden was his 
no more ; it belonged to the weeds. Already among the weeds 
the purple dcadnctlle was branching upward, and tough-rooted 
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dandelions were stubbornly holding their own with the lank 
and huddling grasses. Perhaps because the fine forest trees had 
now been deserted by men, and the gardens were going back to 
the waste, a chaffinch somewhere was sounding ever and again 
its glad defiant call. 
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21. The Demolition 


All early April day and die boaids were up. At last. In one ol 
his ccivert walks through a waim bj)riiig evening,*' back to the 
old homes, Maik saw them. Two great blue boards on polos, 
one in front ol the twin houses, the other above the garden wall 
m Menworthv Rise. 


DEMOLITION 
BE DMORE LTD 

Nothing as yet was hampering behind those blue boards, but 
they rav.igcd and wdste<i his sleep that night. He tossed from 
side side, impatient for the following evening when Arthur 
w fluid come to the Hat on paity isiness and could be piobcd 
with apparently casu il questions. Had not Arthur beci a fore- 
man builder? 

Next evening Arthui 'b massive shape wab set comfortably in 
an casy-chair before him -not Angelo’s chan because Mark had 
bought new and smaller furniture for his n w and smaller study 
in this flat, and that haunted chair, tliat dead man’s fauteuil, 
had gone travelling away to a wai .. use from which it would 
one day find its place in some cheaper home whose people 
would see nothing strange about it — or within it. 

In a light and easy mannei Maik said, ‘By the way, Arthur, 
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I see the demolition boys are in at 21 and 23 Mornington, or 
at least they’ve put their boards up. How long will it take them 
to pull that little lot down?’ 

‘Depends who the contractors are,’ said Arthur, pleased to 
be an expert whom laymen consulted. ‘We’re only a small firm 
but we generally put our demolition work out with Cole’s 
Demolition and Excavation, Ltd. A good crowd in Isleworth.’ 

Excavation? What excavation?’ 

‘Oh, that’s just their name. I don’t see what excavation would 
be wanted with your houses. I'he basements perhaps.’ 

‘But what about the foundations for the new houses?’ 

‘That’s the builders' pigeon. Who’s doing the demolishing? 
Did you notice.'” 

‘Yes, I think I did “Beardwood” ...? “Beard- 

more” . . . ?’ 

“Oh, Beardmore’s; thev’re anotlier good Islew'orth crowd. 
It’s a big and thickly built block, yours. Td say they’d have it 
down in five weeks ... six ... ?’ 

‘What about — what about the trees ^ I’m told the ash and the 
ailanthus’ll have to be tin own.’ 

‘The developers’ll hand that over lo some Tree Felling and 
Land Clearing Contractors.’ 

‘Land Clearing? Cleaiing what,^’ 

‘All the underbrush. Theic's geneially a forest of weeds about 
seven feet high ’ 

‘But the roots? Do they clear the roots?’ 

‘Roots? I don’t know for suie, I think they grub up the tap- 
root of a tree. Not much more.' 

‘But the roots that branch away from the tap-root?’ 

*I guess they axe them away at their base and leave ’em there, 
“Axed at source”, so to speak, ha, ha, ha, like some of your 
best dividends, dear boy.’ 

Axed at source. So far, good. But five weeks. Five weeks 
would be soon after the Borough election in May. If the Labour 
Party retained contiol of the CJouncil, as was almost certain, 
they might just have time, a couple of weeks later, to re-elect 
him as Mayor before the builders began to dig. 

Arthur went on talking of such party matters while Mark was 
wondering what sort of death could be contrived which a 
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coioner would interpiet as Misadventure. Within the next five 
weeks ... or six. 

But as before, as always, or so it seemed, the boards stood 
there for days, staring out into the silence of dead streets and 
the work of demolition did not begin Jasper came home again 
for Eastei, and he was gone again for his summer leim, before 
there was any movement of men behind those boaids This 
time, Bronwen being at school, and Mark unable to bear that 
sad iide to Benfield, he said his good-bye on the platform at 
Waterloo, and watt hed the long tiam curve away with Jaspci 
waving For some time after it was out of sight he stoed look- 
ing the way it had gone The last time^ Ihe last view' An 
end . . ^ 

Weaned at Iciicrtli liy fruitless visits to the silerit condemned 
houses, he did not walkliack to them, or drive past them, for 
some days Then one afternoon, when he had no operation list 
and could come home after his consultations in Queen Anne 
Street, he drove slowly up M^^nw >rthv Rise to see if the dis 
mantling had begun -and he saw that nearly all the south wall 
of his house was down So quick'' Fiorn roof to basement the 
fragmented rooms gaped tne open an They weie like th'* 
e\ posed rooms of Ri on wen s doll s-house Fhcie, expo>ed to sun 
and wcathei and the eves of all w lyf tiers, was the laige guest 
chambei to which Dcsidciata had first come its big cupooard 
and its wash-basin were still up there on c the r side of the mantel 
but thcie was little appi Mch to them bee uise the floor-boards 
were pone fiom the joists and the joists were gone too On the 
wallpaper over the mantel was a s((uarc darker patch where 
the picture of the Piaz/a del Can icloglio had hung Ihe wall- 
paper drooped in dc>’-cdis beside it \bove was his own bed- 
loorn-oi i itlici two bioken walls of it where die hac? died 
beneath him, ard he nad dicsscd her body lor the street. 

Standing against the sky where the roof w is off balanced on 
a broken wall with a sheei brick face (and lerr^iiy) below him, 
was a grinning ncgio dutifully ha<'king away form under him, 
as It a])peartd, his stance in this w . J Tt looked as il, did he 
sway, he would have only the sky to hang on to But he grinned 
up there, swinging his mattock 

Mark stopped the ear where he always used to stop it, under 
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the spread of the Tree of Heaven. Getting out, he looked over 
the garden wall. Hills and valleys of brick rubble covered much 
of the garden, and the dust from the falling brickwork clouded 
and drifted about the air. This powdery dust, he noticed, lay 
nearly an inch thick on the pavement so that he disturbed it 
as he walked. Quickly too this dust of his home dried on his 
lips and his palate as he watched. In ^he midst of the garden a 
piled bonfire of splintered and useless wood — ^floor-boards, 
skirtings, dadoes, overmantels — crackled and roared and flamed 
high. It made an honourable pyre only a yard oi so from 
Angelo’s grave, its blue smoke slanting doubtfully towards 
heaven. The strong scent of burning wood built old Christmas 
days for him, with Belle and the children about the fire and the 
Yule log and its kindling wood, well ablaze, filling the room 
with a resinous fragrance like incense in a church. 

Walking round to the front of the house, he was halted by a 
new notice nailed beneath the ‘Demolition’ board, warning, it 
said in big red letters. ‘The police have been instructed to 
prosecute any persons trespassing or removing materials from 
this site.’ An even harsher notice was roughly chalked on an 
improvised board nailed to the garden gate; no entry, kebp 
OUT. AND THAT GOES FOR YOU. 

He instantly trespassed. He instantly entered. He walked by 
the tradesmen’s narrow entry at the side ot the house into the 
garden. Here a little red-faced man in gum boots, jeans and a 
torn brown cardigan, presumably the foreman, was shouting 
angrily and bossily at another negro labourer, who stood on a 
dizzy brink of the drawing-room wall with a sledge-hammer 
resting at his side like a walking-stick. The foreman heard steps 
and turned an astonished face towaids a trespasser. '1 ruculence 
sat on his dust-coated undcrlip and gleamed in his small eyes 
under the white-dusted eyebrows, 

‘ ’Ere! What the hell, guv.^ What do you want ?’ 

‘Just to see what’s going on.’ 

‘Blast it, can’t you read?" 

‘I can read. Yes.’ 

‘Well, ain’t there a notice up saying trespassers’ll be pros- 
ecuted?’ 

‘There is.’ 
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‘And didn’t you sec another one saying “Keep out”?’ 

‘I did. In chalk. On the gate-post.’ 

‘Okay then ; what the hell?’ 

Mark declined to explain what-the-hell. Because the man was 
truculent and aggressive, especially with the negroes, he had a 
mind to humble him. He said nothing but continued looking 
up at the house, as if uninterested in the man’s questions. 

‘You read them notices?’ 

‘I read them.’ 

'Well, would you mind ’opping it, guv? There’s no admittance 
'ere except on business.’ 

‘So I see.’ 

‘Well then, would you blasted well — ’ 

‘Look, young mm : the Borough Council happens to tc the 
Development Authority Tor diis work, and I am its Mayor.’ 

‘Eh?’ 'rhe man looked almost as shattered as the rooms above 
him; he gaped as they did. He looked as unseated *as any of the 
walls and in the same danger of a tumble. 'Mayor? Go on! 
Mayor?’ 

'Yes, and what is more strange, this house used to be mine. 
So too was the house next — ’ 

But, as he spoke, the whole side-wall of Jasper's high bedroom 
tilted, leaned over, became horizontal, disclosing a white 
labourer at work there, and with a roar avalanched down to 
the strewn ground, sending up a cloud of dust like the smoke 
ol' an explosion. Jasper’s wallpaper and comic pictures pasted 
on it were now exposed to the woild. The dust slowly settled, 
some on Mark's closed lips which he brushed wjth his hand- 
kerchief. 

‘So too w'as the house next dooi, or rath^'r the other half of 
this block.’ 

'Go on! 1 never! . . . Gh, well, sir, ’ow was I to know any 
of that? But you see, guv, these ’ere walls are a blecdin'—are 
a bit dangerous when they come tumblinij down, so we don’t 
care for strangers walking about Half a brick wall on your 
head could be painful. Especially u them Victorians built it 
about five bricks thick. See what 1 mean?’ 

‘I see well what you mean. Your warning notices are peifectly 
in order, but they might be more courteously expressed. I may 
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suggest as much to your employers. As Mayor, I don’t like my 
citizens treated impolitely.’ 

‘No one wants to be impolite to no one, guv’nor.’ 

‘I’m not so sure of that. Some crude people obviously enjoy 
it. But there’s no point in hurting people. Those poor coloured 
gentlemen up there, for instance.’ At any time he would have 
felt driven to say this but never with more assurance of its truth 
than now on the eve of death and vT being done with the 
world. 

The man looked sullen and did not answer, so Mark turned 
to something else. ‘How long is this job going to take 

‘I’d say a tidy time. Look at the thickness of them walls. 
The Victorians built to last. They didn’t reckon on us coming 
and pulling them down after only a ’undred years or so.* 

‘What happens to all these mountains of rubble? You clear 
them away, I suppose?’ 

‘That’s right. Thcre’.s rather too much for a rock-garden.’ 
He was becoming more cheerful. ‘Wc might roll some of it 
in.’ 

‘What’s that?’ A small piercing stab of hope. ‘Roll it in?’ 

‘Yepp. Depends on wliat the site’s being used for. Might 
roll it in to make a hard core for a ground-floor.’ 

‘The site’s going to be used for smallish houses.’ 

‘Then it depends where they’re putting the ’ouscs. Wc must 
leave the folks a bit of garden, lliey say builders arc bad 
gardeners, but I reckon we demolition boys arc a dam-sight 
worse.’ 

Mark nodded. ‘Well, I’ll allow you’ve made a fair old mess 
of my garden.’ 

‘Sorry, sir.’ 

And with this dim jesting, and a couple of unfinished smiles, 
they parted, the incipient quarrel forgone. 

It was days before Mark came by the house again at an hour 
when men would be at work. But at last, on one of his easier 
days, he came slowly in his car up Menworlhy Rise at about 
two in the afternoon — and now there were no houses there. Or 
he could see no hint of them beyond the untouched garden 
wall. Only the trees were in place with nothing but the open 
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air behind them. Down! Was this then the hour to die? Come 
upon him days before he expected it? He stopped the car — and 
observed an excitement in the Rise. There were voices and heads 
of men in the garden. Pedestrians, standing on the opposite 
pavement, were staring towards the garden. A long green lorry, 
with two youths fussing around it, waited on the exact place 
where his own car usually stood. Tools rested against the brick 
wall : spades, shovels, and an axe with a long cur%’ing haft like 
an executioner’s. 

Spades? 

Had the men found it? 

It was then that, looking upward as the eyes of some watchers 
did, he «Jaw a man among the higher branches of his Tree of 
Heaven. He was sitting within the sharp angle of bole and 
stout branch, astride thi branch. A power-saw moaned in his 
hand as it cut through the base of this long out-flung limb. 
Blue smoke rose from the saw’s petrol engine, and the sawdust 
sprayed outward like water from a can's losc or spluttered like 
sparks from a dry-wood fire. From a strong joint above and 
behind the man a rope hung down so that he could get a noose 
on the neck of the branch before it fell. It hung like the waiting 
rope of a gallows. 

However, these things at least told Mark that the watchers’ 
interest was directed at the throwing of a great tiec, and probably 
at this alone. Glancing again at the long green lorry, he saw 
on its side, ‘Grown Tree Feller*^; Harrow’, and noticed for the 
first time the red danger (lags hanging from its cab and its tail- 
board. A (low of relief eased through his veins. 

Though why those spades against *he wall? 

Moving his car to park it round the corner, he sa\/ that 
between the lorry and the wall, long leafy branches of the tree 
lay on the pavement— just where Desiderata had lain — and that 
the two young men were chopping them irito portable lengths 
for loading on the lorry. To help them the nutn in the tree was 
casting the smaller branches out on to the pavement rather 
than down into the garden. When his power-saw was almost 
through the big stout branch on which he sat, he got hold of 
the rope belayed above and noosed it round the branch’s end. 
Immediately one of the boys, never more happy in a task, ran 
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on to the crown of the road and lifted a warning palm like a 
policeman’s to stop any cars behind and — ^in his joy — to wave 
Mark’s on. Mark did not at first obey. 

The man in the tree lowered the sawn branch as far as the 
garden wall, and here the other boy caught it and, drawing it 
outward, deposited it carefully, almost gently, on the pavement 
by the wall. Where Mark had once gently laid a woman, cast out 
from his home. 

To watch this he was keeping the car still, and now a good- 
looking, well-dressed young man, with fair curly hair and 
pleasant eyes, came to his window and said, T should move a 
little farther away, sir, really. Just a little. We are never quite 
sure how these long branches may fall.’ 

It was said so courteously that Mark answered at once, ‘Of 
course I will. Thank you for telling me.’ But wondering who 
and what this young man could be, for he was no more than 
twenty-one or twenty-two, and his voice suggested, more than 
anything else, a graduate just down from the university, he 
asked, ‘You’re not telling me you’re the foreman, are you? 
You’re much too young.’ 

‘Oh no, sir. I’m just a learner. I’m what you might call, 
I suppose, the son of the firm. Actually, I’m only just down 
from Cambridge,’ 

‘I rather guessed that. Well, you followed me down, but after 
forty years interval. This was my garden that you’re messing 
about in, and that was my best -loved tree. May I be allowed 
to come in and watch it die?’ 

‘Why, certainly, sir. Tour garden? Are you then the Mayor?’ 

‘At the moment, yes. But 1 may be uprooted and thrown into 
the street after the elections in May, rather like those logs of 
yours. But how did you know this?’ 

‘Someone told my fatlier. I think it was your Superintendent 
of Trees. He said to the old man — to my father — “Just you do 
a good and humane job on that tree because it was the Mayor’s 
and he loves it.” We’re not a local firm of course — ^we come 
firom Harrow — but we knew all about you from other sources 
— the papers and all.’ 

The papers and all. What would this attractive boy be reading 
in the papers soon? Tomorrow perhaps. And this was a young 
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stranger’s respect and even admiration which one would like 
to have held, since one was ever a fool. 

‘Very flattering. To be known even in Harrow! How long’s 
this job going to take you?’ 

‘Well, when we’ve got all the branches lopped off, we gen- 
erally say one and a half to two minutes for every inch of 
the bole’s diameter, if it’s a big tree like this.’ As a learner, he 
was proud of his new knowledge. ‘That looks like another half- 
hour, doesn’t it?’ 

‘Only another half-hour. Then, if I may, 1*11 slay and see the 
end.’ 

‘Of course you may, sir. It may take a shade longer because 
this isn’t the best time for felling — ^with the leaves on the 
branches and the sap in the tree.* 

‘You mean you’re killing my tree while it’s alive and con- 
scious?’ 

The boy laughed. ‘Afraid so, sir. Something like tEat.’ 

‘Sheer murder. One of the grandest trees in all our borough. 
After the limbs are amputated, you throw the torso into the 
garden? Is that it?’ 

‘Not quite, sir. In a narrow garden like this, we’ll have to 
saw through the bole again and again till there’s only about 
fifteen feet standing.’ 

‘And it’s tlie fifteen leet that falls?’ 

‘That’s about it, sir.’ 

‘In what direction?’ 

‘Across the garden. Not near this wall in case it falls crooked 
and damages it. Besides, wc shall pull on it with a rope so 
the boys’ll need room to move.’ 

‘I must certainly stay and see this . . . with your permission.* 

‘Certainly, sir. Delighted to have you.’ 

Taking the car round into Mornington Gardens, he saw a 
board propped against the old Victorian lamp-post at tlic 
corner, danger, tree felling in progress, you have been 
WARNED. A sudden terror greeted him as he entered the garden 
for he now saw' w'hat had been hidden by wall and ash tree: 
a huge ‘Caterpillar Traxcavator’ with a long iron neck and a 
wide-grinning sharp-toothed maw, like some giant armoured 
reptile from the Mesozoic age, gouging up rubble and emptying 



it into a square hollow that had been Pelly and Capes’s base- 
ment. TaJdng no notice of the tree-fellers, it waddled and 
swayed over rubble-mounds like a tank at war. Some comfort 
succeeded the terror as he saw that it had already mouthed up 
rubble from the rest of the garden, and the long scrape of its 
pointed teeth had not gone deep. But . . . was the moment 
getting nearer? 

The young man now asked the tn.xcava tor’s driver to stop 
as the tree would soon fall, which the man was well pleased to 
do so that he could sit in his cab and watch. Mark was thus 
able to stand on a low mound of detritus, which, as he could 
recognize from fragments, had been part of his study, and 
watch loo. 

lie watched the man in the tree saw through the main bole 
at four- or five-foot intervals and lower the sawn logs to the 
ground till at last only the naked, decapitated hfteeii-fool was 
standing — a rough-baikod obelisk or phallic symbol rising from 
the luiris of a home. The man came down from the tree, and 
the youths, called in fiom the load, tossed the heavy logs over 
the wall towards the loi i y And now all was ready for throwing 
the last of the tree. 

First the youths with their felling axes trimmed away a root- 
buttress from the base ; then with bow saws they cut a V-shaped 
‘mouth’ in the base on the side the tree mast fall. Next they 
sawed on the opposite side from this mouth at a point a little 
above it; as they sawed they pul in wedges behind the saw. 
The Hunk stiained and creaked; it leaned an inch. Since it 
seemed ready to come, they ran to the rope which was attached 
near the top of the fifteen-foot pillar and standing theie, 
just beyond Angelo’s grave, waited their moment to pull. A 
wordless signal from the man, and they strained on the rope 
in tug-of-war fashion. The high stump of a once-splendid 
tree creaked again, stammered a guttural piotest, and, with 
a loud, angry, cracking report fell mightily towards Angelo’s 
grave. 

The pleasant young man turned towards Mark with a smile. 
‘There you are, sir,’ he said, proud of good workmanship. 

Mark gave him an answering smile. ‘Good. As a surgeon 
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I recognize a nice piece of surgery. What now? Wliat do you 
do now?’ 

And as he said ‘What now?* the hand of terror closed round 
his heart again. What now? What would they do with that 
stump rising a foot or more above the ground? It must be 
cleared away before the builders came to dig foundations. And 
the far-stretching roots. What would they do about them? See. 
One youth fiom the pavement was handing the spades and 
picks over the wall to the other on the garden side. To dig down 
and grub out the slump? How wide would they dig? Would 
they grub up some of tlie long roots? What had Arthur said? 
T guess they grub out the tap-root and only axe away the 
branching roots and leave them.’ 

But if not? If he was wrong? If these men had instructions, 
or if it was their custom, ^o dig out the main roots, was he about 
to witness the . . . the Uncovering? Should he run at once from 
this place? Was he already too late with his dfeath? What 
could happen now— what would they say — if they came upon 
- 27 ;’ 

He could not speak. He could not even mumble again to the 
young man, ‘What now?’ God foibid that he should remind 
them that the travelling roots of a Tree of Heaven travelled far. 
jNor could he move. He must stay there and see. Did the worst 
happen, he must — the moment must give him words and deeds. 

The youths began to dig a crater round the stump. They dug 
deep. IVo foot and more. When their pit was nearly three feet 
deep, they stopped, threw aside their spades, and stretched out 
hands for axes. He did not move to look closer but had little 
doubt that they were axing away .'le branching roots. 

Oh, God be praised : they wer now using both a'ces and 
saws and soon they came erect and blew out long breaths like 
men who had labour evi hard. They laboured again and came 
erect again, one wiping sweat from his forehead. More such 
work and then with a pole, with spades, with mattocks, with their 
hands, the three of them, the two voiiths and the man, levered 
out a truncated and limbless butt <ui\l rolled it away towards 
the garden’s gate. Much tumbling soil and coarse rootage had 
come up with it, but nothing else. It was too far from anything 
else. Leaving the butt, tlie young men— to Mark’s racking relief 
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— shovelled back the up-thrown spoil into the large rough hole 
and levelled it off neatly. 

*There you are, sir/ said the son of the firm again. ‘A slight 
depression, perhaps, but you’d hardly guess there’d once been a 
great seventy-foot tree there, would you?* 

*No. Is that all you do?* 

‘That’s all we do, sir, apart from ^getting the logs and the 
cord-wood away.* 

‘But surely there arc long roots you haven’t touched?’ Safe to 
put this question now. 

‘Oh, it’s up to the builders to do whatever they fancy with 
them, sir. We can’t go chasing roots all over the garden.’ 

‘I see. Well, thank you very much for an interesting and 
instructive entertainment. But I grieve for my poor tree which 
had years and years to live.’ 

With that courtesy to all on which he prided himself he 
nodded to each of them in turn as he said, ‘Thank you’ and 
‘Thank you’, before walking away. 
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22. The Last Deceit but One 


'riic Council assembles. Assembles for its Statutory Meeting 
after the borough elections. In their strength th(r parties are 
identical with those that assembled three years before to elect 
Mark as a Labour mayor. Vvith but two exceptions the coun- 
cillors are the same ; the only diflcrences in the councillors are 
the memories they have broiiglit into the Chamber of increased 
or lessened majorities. After chattering in groups and then 
glancing at the clock they go to the same seats as they’ve oc- 
cupied for the List three years. Soon all arc seated, and only the 
aldcrmanic bench on the dais and the Mayor’s throne arc empty. 

I'he scene is almost a reolica Cif that three years ago. Bronwen 
is in the front row of the public galicry with tlic faithful Pelly 
and Capcs~at her instigation —on her either side. Only Jasper 
is not there, being far away in Ben :eld school. 

A minute to the half-hour, and silence stills the rocim— the 
silence of people waiwlng. I'hc doors open and, as the robed 
aldermen proceed to their places, the Chamber rises to greet 
them. All remain standing for the Mayor's procession. Mace- 
bearer and Town Clerk bring him in. The Mayor? But the 
mayor they bring in is not Mark. It is the Deputy Mayor, Coun- 
cillor Strood. In this gap between the old council and a new 
Mark is still mayor until a new mayor is elected at this Statutory 
Meeting; then how comes it that he is sitting, in ordinary 
civilian suit, unrolled, by the side of Belle against the wall? 
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It is because he is not oiEcially in the Chamber at all. If 
officially in the room he must preside, but he cannot preside 
over his own election. He cannot sit as judge in his own cause. 
So, by a fiction, not sitting in a councillor’s scat, he is technically 
absent and invisible except as a memory. Nevertheless as Mayor 
and Mayor-designate, he can look up at the throne and know 
that he will be occupying it in less th^ a half-hour. 

And he knows that never in this Chamber’s history, and 
certainly never on that throne, has a mind held such thoughts 
as his now. Soon they will robe him in scarlet and lace and 
gold chain, and he will know, as they arc robing him, that 
probably no man in history has been vested by his friends in 
a falsity so total, so unimagined, so bewildeiing. Only this very 
evening, one hour before the Council assembled, he has taken 
a quiet walk to his devastated garden* and by a last irony of 
God, seen the builders’ site-hut or office already erected there. 
Furtively, like a trespasser, he has walked in the evening quiet 
of dead houses and cm})tied streets, across the waste of his own 
garden to that hut and tried its door. Locked. But through its 
window, on a sloping desk-fop beneath the window, he has 
seen tlie builders’ plans. The foundatioii plans. This suggests 
that tliey may start digging tomorrow— or if not tomorrow, 
a Friday, then on the first day of next week. Thus his pai t in this 
present crowded scene, and in the picturesque installation to 
come, is surely his last gieat deceit in the world of men. One 
goes on with it all as if one were free ol the smallest fear. Within 
hours of exposure? 

Or the last deceit but one. The final deceit will be the staging 
of a death that can never with certainty be pronounced a 
suicide. T shall record that the cause of death was unexplain- 
able.’ T shall record a verdict of Misadventure.' He has decided, 
after hours of thought, wandering aliout rooms, sitting or stand- 
ing like a statue, lying in a sleepless bed, what the stratagem 
shall be. Might it have to be performed tomorrow? 

Meanwhile no one in the Chamber, no councillor, alderman, 
or borough officer, neither Clerk nor ]')epiity Mayor, neither the 
people in the gallery nor Belle at his side, can know or imagine 
these thoughts. 

The Deputy Mayor is speaking. ‘Our first business, as you 
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know, is to elect a mayor for tlie ensuing year. May I have a 
nomination or nominations, please?’ 

Councillor Lammas. He rises, big and square as a bull, one 
finger in a waistcoat pocket which throws back his jacket and 
exposes an unbuttoned purple cardigan, little suited to this 
.stately occasion. In tones that suggest there’s nothing remarkable 
in nominating a mayor for a fouith term he begins, ‘I would 
like to nominate Councillor Di)lmen -’ 

‘Go on! Not really?’ interrupts one of the Tory wags, Coun- 
cillor Mant, an elderly man with a very long nose and a wide 
mouth beneath it, well adapted to a wide grin. The Tories, 
aware of what is foreordained and poweiless to do anything 
about it, are in a mood to treat it w'lth good humour. 7'heir 
laughter applauds this interruption. 

Councillor Lammas, litver quite ready in his first few minutes 
to deal powerfully (if crudely and like a steam-roller) with witty 
interrupters, merely looks at the w'ag and proceeds, ‘C^oun- 
cilloi Dolmen, as you all know, has been our Mayor for three 
years — ’ 

‘Yes, we’d o])servcd that.’ A second Toiy, anxious to be witty 
like Councillor Mant. 

And ‘Yes, yes; we’ve ceitainly noticed that, ha, ha,’ from 
Mr. Evans the Echo. 

Arthur, still not equipped with his really pulverizing dis- 
ciplines for such as weie using dicir rapiers to scratch him, can 
manage only, ‘Mr. Deputy Mayor, mav 1 ask the protection of 
the Chair so that 1 can continue my remarks without inter- 
ruptions from the defeated and discredited party opposite?’ 

I’he Deputy Mayoi , a small and r 'ally shaped little man with 
a trimmed moustache and goatee ' eard surmounted bv lively 
eyes, responds to this tvith a tight little smile and one 5 harp 
little knock of his gavel on his desk. Whether this knock implies 
a rebuke to the interrupter or a genial reprimand to everybody, 
no one can be sure. The interrupter himself, Councillor Hayne^:, 
a grey, wan but would-be humorous man, with grey hairs on 
the brink of his nose, only grins, \^] de Aitliur, choosing the 
former and happier alternative, proceeds, ‘Thank you, Mr. 
Deputy Mayor. Under your protection, and in such conditions 
only, I will continue. Mark Dolmen has now served the borough 
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as councillor for more than twenty years and as mayor for tliree, 
and I defy the gentlemen opposite to deny that he has not only 
conducted our meetings in this Chamber with fairness and 
courtesy to all, but that outside these walls too, he has never 
spared himself in labouring for the good of the borough. And 
not as mayor only : it will be within your knowledge, sir, that 
long before, as well as during, his mayoralties, he has worked 
for the welfare of our people in numBerless ways — as chairman 
of the Council of Social Service, as our representative on the 
Children’s Committee, on the Greater London Playing Fields 
Association and on the Keys Old People’s Homes — continuous 
and devoted work, you perceive, for our people at all periods 
of their lives — * 

‘Yes, I agree with that.’ Sofdy Councillor Evans has again 
given voice. ‘1 accept that.’ 

‘Only recently, Mr. Deputy Mayor, he gave us a remarkable 
example of his readiness to sacrifice himself for the good of us 
all when he allowed his life-long home to be demolished before 
all the others in Morninglon Gardens because he knew he 
could find another home more easily than his poorer neighbours.’ 

This draws murmurs of approval from every corner of the 
Chamber, 

‘Then there has been, from first to last, his interest in the 
borough’s cultural life; his sure support at all times for our 
musical, literary, and artistic societies. And let me remind you 
that this public-spirited work has not been done without a 
considerable financial cost to himself— but I will not expand on 
this because Mark is a modest man and would not wish me 
to do so. I shall mention in a whisper only, trusting he will not 
hear — ^since officially he is nowhere in the room — that he has 
made many charitable benefactions to Keys, of which, maybe, 
you have never heard, because he is not a man to let his right 
hand know what his left is doing.’ 

‘True enough, yes.’ Evans from the distance. ‘Yes, I agree 
with that.’ 

As they speak, the subject of this eulogy, his mind so dulled 
and numbed as to be almost empty of feeling, sits thinking, 
‘Only I know that this is probably an obituary. Composed a 
few hours oi a few days too soon. And a most inappropriate one 
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that will need some difficult reconstruction. But go on, Arthur, 
Pile on the praises — for the last time. . . .’ 

And Arthur goes on, ‘I*m well aware that it’s not the custom 
of the party opposite to elect a mayor for a third and a fourth 
term but we on this side of the Chamber are proud of our first 
mayor and well content to keep him — ’ 

But here Councillor Willet, one of the newer members, having 
a mind to get away from adulation and back to some fun, 
murmurs loud enough for all to hear, ‘Perhaps you’ve no one 
else.’ 

Councillor Lammas is much readier now to deal with him. 
He looks at the grinning interrupter, and while still fixing him 
with his eyes, says, ‘We have plenty of others, cock, and don’t 
you doubt it. I’d make quite a good mayor myself, and so 
would any of these cha^ sitting by me, but we all know a better 
man than ourselves when we see one. I could give you a list 
of chaps who’d make mayors as good as, and prcToably much 
better than, any your parly can provide, my old beauty.’ 

Instantly the tall heavy figuie ot Major Roper, leader of the 
lories, is standing like an outraged father among his children. 
'On a point of oidcr, Mr. Mayor — or, dammit. Mi. Deputy 
Mayor! A point of order!’ 

The Deputy Mayor turns his eyes towards him. A signal to 
speak. 

‘Is it in order for the Councillor to refer to my friend, Mr. 
('Councillor Willet, as an old beauty 

The Deputy Mayor taps liis ga\cl to silence laughter but 
does not disperse his own smile. He submits, T cannot think 
that the Councillor’s remark was neant to be taken seriously. 
Councillor Willett is obviously n t old’ — a pause — ‘nor is he 
exactly — ’ 

A roar of laughter drowns the rest, the loudest contribution 
coming from Councillor Willet. 

The gavel taps again, and the Deputy Mayor, pleased with 
his little joke’s success, recommends, ‘Let us then consider that 
the words, since they arc both mci.,.restly absurd, were really 
spoken in afiection.* 

To which Arthur, not averse from sharing in the fun, subjoins, 
‘Well, I’m not so sure about the alfcction, Mr. Deputy Mayor, 
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but I am certainly willing to withdraw the words ‘‘old” and 
“beautiful” since you from your high place and your fine 
observation-point have pronounced them absurd. We were, I 
think, discussing the election of a mayor, and about that I have 
nothing more to say. I propose we elect Councillor Dolmen 
and, in view of his services in the past, I hope we elect him 
unanimously.’ 

Rising from Arthur’s side. Councillor Brest, second-in- 
command of the Labour group, says only, ‘There is little need 
for me to do more than formally second this nomination. There 
is, I am sure, no question among any of us that Councillor 
Dolmen is a man of sterling character. I'he single point 1 would 
wish to make by way of elaborating all that Mr. Lammas has 
said is to tell the Council what may surprise even some of its 
oldest members, namely that the number of official engage- 
ments, in Keys and outside it, which our Mayor did not hesitate 
to attend as our representative during his last year of office, 
easily exceeded three liundred. Notliing, surely, can better 
illustrate that strict unfailing conscientiousness of C^ouncillor 
Dolmen to which my colicague has just paid tribute. I am more 
tlian happy to second.' 

Now Major Roper is on his feet again. A smile moves under 
his small beaked nose and crisp gi<‘y military moustache. He 
stands in silence for a few seconds with his baggy suit hanging 
limply around him. 

‘Mr. Deputy Mayor . . He has begun with a slow heavy 
enunciation that might portend anything. ‘We on our side of 
the Chamber, as you know, do not endorse, unless an emergency 
should warrant it, this new-fangled trick of re-electing a Mayor 
for a third or even a fourth term. Councillor Dolmen bats on 
this particular pitch quite well — I would even admit that he bats 
with distinction and grace — but if only tor the sake of variety 
we would like to see someone else occasionally at the wicket — ’ 

‘Hear, hear. Yes, that’s what I feel.’ Evans the Echo. 

‘May I say, with all respect, that I should quite like to see 
Mr. Lammas himself on the mayoral throne. He — since we are 
being a little personal this evening — would obviously fill it '’ery 
comfortably, and it might at least keep him quiet, so that we 
should be preserved from his more unparliamentary observations. 
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Councillor Lammas made mention of Mr. Willet’s age and 
beauty, and you, sir, passed the remark as acceptable, so I feel 
justified in suggesting— but with truth for a change— that Coun- 
cillor Dolmen has certainly been for all these years — I nearly 
said “for as long as we can remember’* — a most handsome. 
Imposing and impressive mayor to look at — ’ 

‘Yes, Oh, yes.’ (Mr. Evans.) ‘Agreed.’ 

‘—but the best of us can weary of staring at the same fine 
flower for ever and ever. Even the poorest gardeners occa- 
sionally change the perennials in their herbaceous border. 
Having said this much, 1 am happy to announce that we on our 
side will not oppose this re-election or nominate anyone else. 
On the contrary we have decided to vote for him so that his 
election can be unanimous— ’ 

‘Hear, hear.’ Mr. iSvans enthusiastically supporting his 
leader. 

unanimous, always supposing the Liberal Pftrty in the 
Chamber will cast its vote with us. This we shall do as an 
acknowledgement that, v/hile \vc cliflTer piofoundly in politics 
from- from our now peimanent mayor - we arc sensible of the 
fairness, the couitesy and indeed the charm with which he has 
conducted our meetings here, and the undoubted distinction 
which he has lent to our borough in mayoral duties farther 
afield — a distinction v hich he will presumably continue to lend 
them for the next three years. Theieafter, no doulit, a new 
election and a happy chan^^e in the borough’s control will allow 
him an honourable and vvell-earnca rest. I endorse all that 
Gouncillc>r Lammas said about his social and charitable activi- 
ties. They have nothing to do h his politics, thank God. 
I will go farther, Mr. Mayor Mr Deputy Mayor, dammit— 
and admit with Councillor Lammas that oui Mayor-aesignate 
has all the viitucs except one. There is nothing wrong with him 
except, alas, his politics ; and it seems to ail of us over here a 
pity that a good man should go so wrong on that score. Fortu- 
nately a mayor, in a sense, can have no politics, so we shall be 
able to enjoy his piesidcncy without i ,^'rvations. With pleasure, 
Mr. Deputy Mayor, and as a tribute of gratitude for work well 
done, we are all decided to support this nomination.’ 

‘Hear, hear’s’ from everywhere, carrying an extra one or 
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two from Councillor Evans. The more the voices, the more the 
echoes. 

No need for any further speeches, or so the Coimcil thinks, 
for the Liberal Party is always apt to be forgotten. But this 
resolute party, embodied in the person of George Colls, thinks 
differently. It — or he — arises amid a rumble of mock cheers and 
amused murmuring, so jovial is everyone this evening. He 
declares that ‘the Liberal Party in the Council* fully agrees 
with all its opponents as to the admirable qualities of Councillor 
Dolmen and ‘like the two other parties its vote will be un- 
animous*. 

He resumes his seat to friendly if satirical cheers, and a 
muted ‘Good, good,* from the echo. 

The Deputy Mayor, after glancing roimd for other speakers 
and finding none, puts the nomination^co the vote. Every right 
arm in the Chamber rises, some from the Labour benches shoot- 
ing enthusiastically high, and the Town Clerk, hardly troubling 
to count them all, turns and speaks to the Deputy Mayor ; wfio 
then says, ‘There being no dissentients, I declare Councillor 
Dolmen duly elected Mayor of the Borough for the ensuing 
year.’ 

‘Probably all ensuing years,* mutters one of the humorists. 

So Mark for a fourth time, but thinking his thoughts of death 
within hours or days, goes from the Chamber with Deputy 
Mayor and Town Clerk. He leaves that fictitious chair by the 
wall — fictitious in two senses, one of which is beyond imagining 
by all who watch him. A few moments, and Mace-bearer and 
Town Clerk bring him back vested in the full regalia of scarlet 
and fur, lace jabot, gold chain, and the whitest of white gloves. 

The last deceit but one. On the throne he makes his declara- 
tion of ‘acceptance of office’, signs it, and takes the Chair. 
Seated thcie, he delivers his speecli of thanks in phrases well 
turned and sharpened and polished in his room and his bed 
last night. The graceful speech — his last?— even comprises more 
than one laughter-stirring jest to match the mood of the evening. 

One must sustain the deceits to the end. 

The meeting over, Bronwen waits on the stylobate steps of 
the Town Hall to be taken home with Mayor and Mayoress in 
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the big chauffeur-driven, arms-bearing, mayoral car— a dignity 
which always delights her. When at last Mark emerges from 
the great doors she puts a congratulatory hand into his and asks, 
dragging him merrily towards the regal car, ‘Isn’t it rather 
terrific to have all those lovely things said about you? By every- 
body and in front of everybody? I was thinking all the time. 
Nobody’ll ever really love rm like that. Lucky old you.’ 
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23. The Bridge 


Monday. With a dumb, blind terror he drove towards work 
in town along Mcnworthy Rise. Unable to keep away. And yes : 
the builders’ hut was open; men were moving in the garden. 
He stopped the car, got out, and looked over the wall. The men 
w’cie marking out with tapes the foundations, and one line — 
the sight of it w^as like a bullet that meant death -lan taut 
over the giave So they would soon l>e digging there Not today, 
oh (jod, or my pLin must fail! Death will come too late. Give 
me till tonight. At least till tonight. 

But that taut line w’as his order to die. 

He got back into tlie car and sat dri\ing it skilfully thiough 
the morning’s traffic, while the one astounding thought went 
with him: in a dozen hours he would be dead. All the way 
thiough the West London traffic towaids Queen Anne Street, 
he was thinking, *1 bnight. It must be toniglit. Oh, they must not 
make the discovery today, or the police wdll be at my door 
before night and then, even though they will not arrest at first, 
I shall be unable to stage my act; I can still die hut only in 
some way that will leave the coroner his answer. He will state 
simply, ‘T shall record that he died in such-and-such a way, 
and that he did kill himself.”’ 

And there would be no doubts left in which Belle and Bronwen 
and Jasper could seek their refuge. 

Tonight. Say eight hours from now and six o’clock. Capes 
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would not be in the flat because, half suspecting he’d act to- 
night, he had told her he would dine at a restaurant and she 
need not come. Tliis would allow him to begin early, in an 
empty flat, and have the evening and a long night to make 
death certain. 

His final plan had been with him for weeks now. When the 
two families moved into the new flats he liad joked with Jasper 
that even though they were centrally heated he must have his 
old anthracite stove in his study ‘because it was a friend of long 
years and almost one of the family’. He and Jasper had even 
ypven it an afiectionate name. It was ‘Bardolph’ because its 
zeal burnt in its nose’ and its face was ‘like Lucifer’s kitchen’. 
(Jasper liad ])ecn ‘doing’ Shakespeare’s Henry IV at the time of 
this naming.) Still ‘honest and faithful’ like Bardolph, it now' 
stood in his new study, •which was so much smaller than the 
lofty Victorian room in Mornington Gardens. Fortunately there 
had been cold days of late, and he’d had fair justftication for 
saying that, now the central heating w'as ‘off’, he'd like to see 
the old familiar glow burning quietly in the friendly old stove. 
And theie he’d had it burning for some days, ready— as a faithful 
friend- for its duty tonight. 7'hc stove w'as indeed old, and it 
would be easy to disjoin and displace its flue pipe so that fumes 
CNcaped into the room. Having no smell, thev could flow into 
a room unpcrceivcd, so that no one seated in the study ‘need 
have noticed them’. Unnoticed, il the person had fallen asleep 
in a cosy chair, they could saturate his blood with oxide of 
caibon, and he could be siiflocated and dead in as few as 
four hours. And for him tonight there could be U/eKe hours 
at least before anyone found him. then. He would sit cem- 
fortcdjly and cross-legged in his er sy-chair, and the ev ening 
paper would have dropped from his knees to the floor while his 
hands had fallen to his side. The angle-poise lamp would be 
directed to where the paper had been and be burning in the 
bright light of morning. So also the haagmg light from the 
ceiiing. O')!! his desk would be closed letters to friends and 
patients, making plans for this wcci»j .lext week, or later. (He 
had thought of a merry letter to Jasper speaking of plans 
for the summer holidays - but no, he would not drag Jasper 
into this.) It would all be painless enough: drow^siness. 
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numbness, some heavy oppression but no sickness if he did not 
move, and the fainting at last, with the coal gas, heavier than air, 
moimting from the floor like an invisible tide and drowning 
him. 

What man in the world could say with confidence that this 
had not been an accident? 

In his will, made long ago, there was provision for gifts to 
club servants, to his secretary, to hc^spitals, to those charitable 
associations on which he had served — ^but not to Felly and 
Capes. This worried him, as he drove, and he resolved on a 
letter to Belle, attached to the will but dated months ago and 
written on old discarded note-paper. In it he would say, ‘This 
is not worth a codicil and witnesses, I just want you to give a 
himdred pounds each to Felly and Capes with my love and 
thanks for their long friendship.* 

So Mark was thinking as his grey car glided with the rest of 
a long serpent, town-bound, out of the Great West Road into 
Chiswick High Road. Soon the High Road ran straight for a 
full mile and he could see an endless stream of cars which prob- 
ably stretched for another three and four miles to Kensington, 
Knightsbridge and Piccadilly. Behind him no doubt was another 
mile-long trail of city-bound cars. And in all this winding trail 
he alone sat driving with a master’s careless ease, and with 
the thought tliat tomorrow he would be nothing. Mayor of 
Keys, surgeon of good repute, preacher of some local fame, 
lover of Jasper and Bronwen— and tomorrow: nothing. 

But would one perhaps find Lorelei again? If such things 
happened, would this one be granted him after a mortal sin? 
Or denied him as punishment.'* Would he perhaps see his dear 
old father again — the bad old man— who, he was certain, would 
understand, forgive, and welcome him. ‘Marco Polo. . . Or 
were all these things, whether peace and love at the last or 
punishment, an illusion of poor longing fools? 

Here he was at the corner of Kensington Church Street, and 
he swung into it so as to come at the Bayswater Road and 
thence to his own Queen Anne Street. The next few hours must 
be a last round of kindly duties and careful deceits. Only a few 
brief hours. He had but one operation at two o’clock, and by 
the early afternoon he could be back at Keys and learn how 
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widely the builders had dug. Oh, let them not reach the place 
today. Give him a day and a night. A race was begun between 
death and discovery. Death must win. 

This last round he performed with a skill no actor could have 
surpassed. The need provided the skill. 

In his consulting room he advised his patients one after 
another with uncurtailed* thoroughness and much gentle en- 
couragement; not seldom, if suitable, with jokes and laughter. 
Shaking hands with them as they went out, he sometimes laid 
an encouraging palm on their shoulders. A final hour he ga\e 
<o his secretary, Muriel Lynns, dictating letters that made 
appointments in the future. For days past he had been secretly 
diminishing his supply of embossed note-paper and payment- 
request sheets so that he rould say to her today, ‘You’d bcito 
order some more paper, dear, and, w'hile you are about it, some 
more of these polite requests for payment. It’s only by these 
that I can live.’ 

At one o’clock he drove to his chi(> so as to be seen lunching 
there in good spirits, lie ate a fair meal with more appetite 
than he had expected. He had supposed he’d have to force food 
down as part of the deceit, but in fact he felt hungr^^ Did this 
make more credible the stories of condemned men eating a good 
breakfast on the morning of their execution? All through the 
meal, sitting at the long centre tabic, he talked amusingly with 
members beside him or opposite him. Opposite him was Pete 
Linden, the whor^ he had liked for years, and he per- 

suaded him to take a cognac with him as they drank their coffee. 
Nothing unusual in this, and Pete could not know that Mark 
was pleased to be standing him a ^ v>od-bye drink. 

To his surprise, but to his satisfaction, he .suddenly saw at a 
private table, sitting as a guest of Bdl Ardrey, professor of 
forensic medicine, none other than McLaurie, the coroner. 
There he sat, looking as long and cadaverous as ever, and as 
well dressed as ever, and conceding his host an infrequent 
smile or even an audible laugh, so far as he ever allowed himself 
this primitive practice. Profitable coincidence ! He made a point 
of encountering McLaurie in the Morning Room. Who could 
believe that a man seen chatting and laughing with his local 
coroner was about to die by his own hand? Going down the 
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steps of the club, he paused at the hall-porter’s office and 
arranged with him for the reservation of a dining table for two 
on the Monday of next week ; then went from him with an up- 
raised hand and a friendly ‘Good day, Alfred.’ The friendliness 
was sincere. 

In the hospital he performed the operation with never more 
studied care. An easy one, there ws's no doubt of its success, 
and it was good to save a life on his i ist day. 

So finished the last round. He drove the car slowly, through 
a golden afternoon, back to Keys ; slowly because it was a drive 
towards death. Should he return by Menworthy Rise and sec 
what the men were doing there now? No, because there was 
one thing he must do first. It was something he wanted to do 
well, and he didn’t want to be distracted in it by the memory 
of builders digging near the place. He must gamble on them 
not getting near the place yet, and be able to give tliis Last 
Thing all his heart. After it he would go to the gaiclen wall in 
Menworthy Rise. 

This Last Thing was a last word to his silent, uncertain, 
experimental God, He drove the car to an indefinite station a 
little way beyond the gates of Craikic’s church and left it there. 
Entry into the church was easy now because Mark himself had 
persuaded Graikre to leave it open on weekdays, promising, if 
anything should be stolen, to restore it. He pushed open the 
swinging west door and went into the wide enclosed silence. 
Three o’clock on a bx ight afternoon ; the sun’s rays slanted down 
through the coloured mosaics of the south windows, and the 
dust-motes floated and danced in them, transfigured as if in 
streams of many-hued vapour. But in its north aisles the church 
was twilit and cold, like some shadowed place into which one 
came suddenly, out of the sun. It smelt of its floating but un- 
transhgured dust. 

He knelt in the last pew of all, the pew farthest back from 
that front place where he had so often sat in state as Mayor. 

Was there a Listener for him here? He could only trust. ‘They 
say it is a mortal sin, but is it always so, oh God? Even if it is, 
forgive it if you can. I sec there is cowardice in it, and that it 
would be brave to admit all and take all, but how can I? 



I cannot. I cannot. I have got myself into such a pit, oh God, 
that there’s nothing to do but die. No other way. If I confess 
to casting her out into the street and to a premeditated murder, 
how can I look into Jasper’s eyes? Or Bronwen’s? Or Belle’s? 
And what of the Council, the hospitals, this church—’ 

But stop! Had the door opened behind him? Was there some- 
one standing there ^ A few feet behind him? Keep your face in 
your hands that no one may know who you arc. Yes. A soft 
step. And a breathing heaid easily in this silence. Someone 
waiting. He could feel eyes staring at his back. He guessed they 
identified him. Had something been found and he been traced 
here^ Was all over? A halt, almost a long halt, and the steps 
turned away, even more softly: the church’s swinging door 
whined. It swun^ to a close, and now there was no st^ p <*r 
breath any more. He was alone in the church again. 

Who? Who could have come like that, and slipped away like 
that, on recognizing him? 

But leave it. 'riiink onlv of the One in front; not of this 
stranger behind. 

'They were terrible things that I did, oh my God, mad 
inconceivable things, but they seemed forced on me. By 
cowardice, I know but what else was possible? I’hosc steps 
which took Desiderata into the street were a coward’s steps 
-but not cowardly only ; they were not for my sake only, but 
for the boy’s. If you could think on this and forgive them . . . 
Oh God, fiu'give. ... the rest has followed from those first 
dreadful steps, but each time confession became more and more 
impossible ; far beyond any powers of mine. . . . 

‘And now I must take this la", step. I have to die because 
only so can the triitli remain obscured; but could you not, oh 
God, accept this dyinir, not only as a coward's act, but as my 
sentence on myself and an attempt to save the others from a 
little of the punishment? The children are young, and have done 
nothing. Spare them as far as may be. ' Jo not see how you 
can protect them from great pai*^., but with you all things are 
po.ssible. I’herc are those to whom I have tried to preach— I 
meant this as some small reparation — is it possible to protect 
them too? 1 do not see how ; I am lost ; but with you . . . some- 
thing may be possible. . . .’ 



No answer in the silent church ; no clear sound of one in his 
thoughts. Trust only. 

‘Forgive me, oh God, for what I am about to do now. Spare, 
spare the others if you can, even if I am to be spared nothing ’ 

He rose from his knees, nearly hopeless, but not wholly so ; 
still desperately hoping. He took a last look at the chancel 
where he’d dared to officiate, and at the pulpit from which 
he had dared to preach. He remembered the words with which 
Craikic in that pulpit had ended his ‘message of the wilderness’ 
sermon: ‘There is no happiness without love, try as you may 
to find it. And equally no love without happiness. The two 
march as equal partners, I think, side by side.’ He remem- 
bered how he himself had once repeated those words to the 
people because they seemed simple and true. And he thought now, 
‘If only this death could be lifted from me. I’d try to live like 
that. I have tried a little, but it seems there's to be no more of it.’ 

He knelt down yet again and prayed lor Oaikie and this 
church. ‘Save them all you can and help them after I have 
gone. How you can save and help them both I don’t know, but 
with you all things are possible.’ A beautiful, loved sentence, 
remembered from his reading of the lessons, came into mind, 
and he uttered it, for what it might be worth, if anything, 
to him now. ‘When we pray towards this place, hear thou in 
heaven thy dwelling place, and when thou heaiest, forgive.’ 

A shrug, a sigh, even a melancholy smile, and he came out 
of the church into the sunlight again. 

And so to the last look at the garden. He drove very slowly, 
saying or thinking farewell to every familiar building or street. 

In Mornington Gardens he stopped the car a hundred yards 
from Menworthy Rise. Several houses beyond his and Belle’s 
were now demolished so that a great expanse of unfamiliai sky 
stretched down from the 7cnith to the undisturbed piers of the 
houses’ front gates. Hcait pulsing falsely, breath shortening, he 
walked towards the Rise, and ail the way he was telling him- 
self, ‘I don’t know. ... 1 don’t know yet. . . .’ As he turned llie 
corner of the Rise he was praying again, if ‘Oh God . , . God!" 
was a prayer. 

And so to the garden wall. 

Here a temporary relief: they had dug as yet only a trench 
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parallel with the wall. Except at one or two points this trench 
was strangely shallow, but at these points it was all of five feet 
deep. Five feet. Possibly more. This stopped the heart. 

No men were digging now. The ravaged and littered garden 
lay empty. But the sunlight poured into the site-hut, and he 
saw the men within it seated on sacks, boxes, and a bench, 
with mugs of tea in their Jiaiids. He saw also the sloping desk- 
top with the prints and drawings spread untidily over it, and 
thereupon an idea pounced out at him : perhaps one of those 
prints would show how deep -how deep -the foundations 
would go. 

This thought sent him trolling through the open garden gate 
towards the hut, displaying casualness but actually with two 
fears shaking him, the one a fear of what he would learn, i]j 
other the old fear thatThad been his since childhood but was 
surely meaningless now: the fear of being an^ unwelcome 
nuisance and disliked. 

Standing within the hut was a« magnificent a figure as he 
had ever seen, a man of six foot five at least, witli fine shoulders, 
strong features, and a bush of white hair more suited to an 
elderly professor than to a middle-aged builder in dusty blue 
dungarees. His handsome face had the clean pinkish tint often 
seen under hair prematurely white. Obviously this was the fore- 
man; inconceivable that any of these rougher men seated on 
sacks and boxes, or loafing against the wall, could give orders 
to such distinction. Tlia+ lathery nimbus of white hair would 
have made him an outstanding foreman in any multitude. 

They all looked with wonderment at this appearance in their 
doorway of a large city-dressed gcnileman with a hanging gold 
eyeglass on his breast. They even looked at the appearance 
guiltily —perhaps because of their inertia at three o’clock in the 
afternoon and their mugs of tea. So Mark quickly provided his 
most uncensorious smile. ‘No, don’t get up. Don’t let me spoil 
the party. I just happen to be the Mayt^r of Keys, and niy 
C council is interested in what you are building here. But get on 
with your tea. I’m sure you’ve eaineil it.’ He turned towards 
the white hair. ‘You’re the foieman, of course.’ 

‘That’s right, sir. Tim Wellbright. 1— er-’ Most inappro- 
priately and somewhat disappointingly this splendid foreman 
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was obviously feeling as guilty as the otheis about those tea- 
mugs Such height, such hair, should never feel ashamed Nor, 
one felt, should they admit so easily to an undistinguished name 
like Tim ‘I — yuss — IVe let the lads knock off for a quick cup 
because they missed their break earlier, see^ They simply ’ad 
to complete a concreting job as far as the next joint, you see ’ 
That ‘see’ and the dropped aspirate, were another disappoint- 
ment coming from such facial splen lour, though they came 
well enough from the dusty and worn dungarees Mark didn’t 
see’, but to put them all at their ease he hastened on, ‘It’s i 
four-storey block you’re building on this site, isn’t il'*’ 

That’s right, sir On this ’ere coiner site, yes ’ 

I see you’ve started to dig Is it for the foundations 
‘ I hat’s right, sir Hei e s the emrinccr s di av\ mg lor the founds 
He pointed to a sheet spread out on the desk ‘Would you caie 
to sec it 

The moment of tcrroi I he moment ol truth W^hy, ye , 
that’d be mteiestinir I don’t suppose I shall iii dei stand it ’ 
He laised the qui7/in<^ glass to si an it and aftei a while shook 
an uncomprehending head over these icc tingles, these figures 
and dots and symbols, these captions such ‘Foundations to 
C olumns i and | ‘Bases to Columns 8 and c) 

No, I’m lost,’ he said C an t mike he id or tid of it ’ 

It’s the specialist drawing protidrd by the Rcmfoiced ( on 
Crete Company, sir, from MusweU 111 ’ 

‘So it may be But it tells me iieahing Columns'^ \ ou ic ik t 
building a chun h aie you 

No, sii It s like this eie, sir ’ He took a pencil, and Maik 
learned once again perhaps for the last time in his hie, how 
needless it was to be nervous about woiiymt? a specialist for 
information No man in the world wl </ dieln t rejoice in being 
the expcit foi a while and your superioi because of his tcchnieal 
knowledge Ihis specialist scratched with the pencil through his 
mane of white hair, then laid the point of the pencil on the 
drawing ‘ This ’cre’s to be a liuilding wheie the loads aie trans- 
mitted to the loundatioiis thiough a fiainewoik ol reinforced 
concrete, see^ 

‘No’ 

Well like this ’cie the ole building is really supported 



on columns ; it’s a framework of reinforced concrete with only 
screen walls between the columns.’ 

‘Screen walls?’ 

^That’s right. Walls that enclose the floor-space but don’t 
support no load. ’Erc’s the ground-plan.’ With the pencil he 
drew a large square on the back of the print and at its corners, 
and at intervals along its outline, shaded in small squares. ‘Them 
small squares are the columns, you see, and all the rest is just 
wall. Just plain wall.’ 

‘Oh, I see. Yes, 1 see.’ Almost unbearable the surge of hope. 
His eyes swung to tlie line of the .>quare whicli must represent 
the back wall of the block. ‘Is this the wall that goes across tlie 
garden ?’ 

‘I’hat’s right, sir ’ 

‘And these squares are the columns.'” 

‘That’s right, sir.’ 

Not one of the columns was near the j>lace. Oh, Ciod, oh 
Cod, could it be? 1 le hardly dared question again. ‘I suppose . . . 

I suppose the it‘tervening walls don’t need foundations as deep 
as the columns. JIow deep?' 

‘Practically nothing, sir.’ 

‘Yes, but how deep? 1 had a bet with a friend and he said 
foundations rnighl go ten feet o»)wn. 1 ' rid nt> more than 
three.’ 

‘’E drdn’t kinm wliat ’c was talking about, sir. J'herc’s 
generally a gcK)d bottor^ three fool down r)r less if it's undis- 
turbed soil. Different over there where there’s bin a base- 
ment. Got to go dov\n to the old foimdations there.’ 

lire basement had no interest i r Mark. ^Yes, but what . . . 
what are the foundations for this screen wall that crosses the 
garden ?’ 

‘Practically nr^thing at all, sir. Twelve inches, don’t it say^ 
Plenty for the span between the columns ’ 

Twelve inches! Only twelve inches? 

‘Twelve inches? Twelve inches only? Do y(»ii really mean 
that?’ 

The handsome man, smiling, jerked a thumb tow^ards the 
specialist drawing. ‘There it is, sir. That’s what it says, don’t it?’ 

‘Well . . . I’d never liavc believed it. . . And this w'as all he 
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could utter, though it meant life instead of death. So incredible 
was it that he had to seek some flaw in it. ‘But . . . look : if you 
come to a part where a flower-bed, or something has been dug 
— or perhaps someone has dug a deep hole — some child for fun 
— ^wouldn’t you have to ... to go deeper?’ 

‘Oh, no.’ The man said it cheerfully. ‘If we find we’re crossing 
a soft bit like that, we just bridge it.’ 

"Bridge it?’ 

‘That’s right, sir. Strengthen the concrete at that point and 
just bridge it.’ 

Mark stared, and because he could not speak for stupefying 
relief, the man explained further. ‘Reinforce the concrete 
enough, and it’ll take care of anything like that.’ 

‘I see. . . . Yes, of course. . . .’ 

And this man before him, tapping the drawing with his 
pencil’s chewed top, didn’t know tliat his visitor in the fine city 
clothes was charged with such an ecstasy of i clicf as seemed to 
have completed a circle and become pain. ‘Oh, God . . . God 
. . . have 1 to thank 

His urgent need now was to be out of the garden and alone. 
And yet, even with this seizure at his heart, he was able to 
enact for the men a smile and a parade of carelessness. 'Well, 
that’s all most interesting. I seem to have won my bet.’ 

‘I’d say you ’ave, sir. ’Ow much was your bet?’ 

'Not a large sum.’ Mark evaded the question with a smile. 
‘I must be going now. Thank you all very much.’ 

‘That’s nothing, sir. Don’t mention it. You said you was the 
Mayor, didn’t you, sir?’ 

‘That’s light.’ The Mayor, shaken, had fallen into the fore- 
man’s language. 

'Well, I’ll tell the guv’nor you come along. He’ll be in- 
terested.’ 

‘Not as interested as I have been, I’m sure. I do thank you 
all so much. Good-bye.’ 

‘Bye-bye, sir.’ 

‘Good-bye, sir.’ 

And a muffled voice adding, ‘Ta, ta, guv’. Thank you for 
calling.’ 

Out into the street to be alone. 
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Home. Home to borough, family and good name. 

As when one has lost something of value and then suddenly 
found it again, and all the torments of loss seem a price well 
paid for this joy in recovery, so it was now. 

‘Let him rest.’ The voice of Chance — or of Gk)d? Had there 
really been a Listener to those dialogues with the Unknown? Had 
the Listener heard him, and after letting him be punished to 
the very lips of death, set^iim free? Who could know? Perhaps. 

Anyhow the secret rests. The new Brides area has shut over 
it a monument of concrete, steel and brick. 

‘Oh Cod, I thank you ij if 

Back to the car. The secret rests. Back to Ja.spcr wno may 
now keep his love for his father. To Bronweu who can still 
believe in her ‘darling Uncle Mark’. And— yes — back to Pelly and 
Capes. To the boroug^i who are already proposing to have his 
portrait painted — ‘Fiist Labour Mayor’ — and hung with others 
in the Assembly Hall ; who have already decided tnat the tower 
block at the end of the old Mornington Gardens shall be called 
‘Dolmen Tower’. Back to his hospitals where he must try to do 
better work than ever, always making amends. Back to poor 
Craikie and his church which (whether or not God has been in 
this) he will serve now with a new humble gratitude, and not 
without a prayer at times for the dust beneath a screen wall. He 
mast try to be worthy of what, possibly, has been done for him. 

But who can ever know? 

Such were his thougtits as he turned homeward that day - 
that shining, bewildering day when, as he would think in after 
years, the doors of a prison w< ♦ e flung wide to the sunlight 
within hours of Ju'-tice requirii.g death. He turned into his 
block of luxury flats, and when the lift deposited nim on his 
third landing he saw, to his surprise, the door of Belle’s flat, 
opposite his, wide open. And as he felt lor his key, she came 
running out to him. His sister. Belle. Giv- n back to him. 

Ts that you, Marcus? I didn’t know you were coming back 
this evening. You told Capes you rvcre dining in town.’ 

‘So I did, but things happened.’ 

‘Where are you going to have dinner? Can’t have dinner 
without Capes.’ 
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‘There are places in Keys.’ 

‘Stuff and nonsense. You’ll have dinner with us. Certainly 
you will.’ 

Bronwen rushing out from the living-room at the sound of' 
voices. ‘Is that my beloved uncle?’ 

‘It’s your beloved uncle,’ Belle agreed, ‘and he’s just said 
he’d like to come to dinner with us— which is nice of him.’ 

‘Oh, whacko. How gorgeous. He can help me with my filthy 
French.’ Running forth, she put her hand in his after her fashion 
to lead him into her home. ‘Can you come now? Yes, do." 

‘Not immediately, my darling. In an hour’s time, say. Keep 
the filthy French till then. 1 shall love to do it for you, thougli 
it’ll be a most immoral proceeding.’ 

‘Oh, never mind that. That doesn’t matter. You’ll do it in 
half nO“time, and perhaps I’ll admit to*iiaving had a wee bit 
of help.’ 

Belle laid a hand on his arm just below the shoulder. ‘C^onie 
as soon as you can, my dear. We’ll have it all nice for you.’ 

He nodded, with a smile. 

Mark was never to know this, but the step behind him in 
the church had been Belle’s. She had come for no other purpf»se 
than— after removing withered blooms from the altar to kneel 
and pray for him as a sister should, so disquieted had she l)ecn 
of late by the long sadness which she detected in his face and 
bearing. She had been praying for him, during weeks past, at 
her bedside, and now she had the thought of bringing a lone 
prayer into the temple. But there he as— kneeling in the last 
pew of all, within feet of her, his face deep in his hands. What 
sister would fail to recognize a brother’s clothes? Doubtless he 
was praying there because of the hidden j)ain. Not to disturb 
him, she crept out again, whispering her prayer, and when 
back at the flat, left her door open in order to hear him if he 
returned, as was likely, now that he was back in Keys. Hearing 
him, hurrying out to him, she was astonished, rejoiced, even as 
she spoke commonplaces about a dinner, to perceive a new, 
quite different look in his face, a serenity, a sad smile that 
was almost an exultation. Her eye suspected at once that tilings 
had happened to lay the mysterious sorrow to rest. Had her 
prayer then been answered, even though it had not been said 
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in the church but only offered in the street? ‘Oh God, help 
him,’ was all she had managed to say, but again and again, 
‘Help him.’ And no doubt, she thought, poor old Craikie’s been 
saying prayers too. And now, look. ‘Oh, let him be happy now 
with me and Bron. My poor dear Marcus with his secrets! 
What, oh what, has it all been about?’ 

Mark, for his part, had wandered into his empty flat and into 
his study where his stove ourned with a friendly glow and need 
not be disturbed. Summer was here now, and he could let the 
fire die. Walking inevitably to the window, he stood there gazing 
out, not at an old garden laid waste, but at the formal trees and 
coloured flower-beds of the Keys Mtnjorial Park, and the young 
summer asleep on the grass. 

The small Borough flf Keys is no more. It is merged now into 
the Greater London Borough of Hadleigh and Grayes, which 
has a population of a quarter of a million. Twef years before 
the merger Mark at his own request ceased to be Mayor ol Keys. 
He lapsed back into a local surgeon cf consideral)lc reputation 
but one who had never cpiitc made the topmost heights of his 
profession. And his days w^nt by. (How do we live wdth some 
i d' our memories? But wc do.) Always a prominent figure in those 
streets which used to be the Borough of Kevs, he was liked and 
admired by nearly will, though sometimes they might smile at his 
portly and familiar figure when it passed by with red carnation 
in button-hole, gold quizzer dangling, and perhaps his rolled 
umbrella on his shoulder like a gun. Often, with the gun still in 
position, he would feel moved to ^top and sliai e a moment’s fun 
with children playing in the strec» Usually tliev appreciated this 
attention and paid him with happy sauce and laughte"‘. Hardly 
a grown man in the High Street wdth whom lie had not sliared 
talk and a joke during his many years as Mayor, and such a 
one he might greet with a jocular salute by lifting the umbrella 
above his head like a flag or lowering !*s outstretched point 
towards the pavement like a sword. In the view of most he 
was a kindly old gentleman who w d about doing good in many 
walks of life, and if anything could be held against him, it was 
only a reputation for amiable ecccntricitie**. 



